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COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC 


FOR 


1861. 


‘ | PART I. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON SUBJECTS OF MATHEMATICS, 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, NATURAL HISTORY, CHRONO- 
LOGY, GEOGRAPHY, FINE ARTS, PUBLIC ECONOMY, &c. 


I—LOCALIZED HANDICRAFTS IN SOUTH-MIDLAND 
AGRICULTURAL DISTRICTS. 


Tue Population Returns of 1851 present a more complete view of 
the Occupations of the People than any previous Census; and our 
general notions of the distribution of employments over the face of 
the country are materially assisted by an ingenious map constructed 
from tabular data. Of this map the general tint is green, to indicate 
the diffusion throughout Great Britain of agricultural population. 
But a great variety of devices are scattered over the map. to represent 
the people that are engaged in crafts, mines, and manufactures; and 
at once to show the places where certain well-defined works are con- 
centrated. The chief manufacturing districts, such as Lancashire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire, Glasgow, Newcastle, Birmingham, 
are so crowded with these devices that the green tint of agriculture 
appears nearly blotted. out by the twenty variously-coloured spots 
which represent textile fabrics, and by the symbols denoting mining 
and mineral productions. ‘These also blacken South Wales from 
Newport to Milford Haven, ‘and diversify the green of Devon and 
Cornwall. But there are numerous other employments, indicated in 
this map, which are more scattered throughout the country, and 
which are essentially handicrafts, although concentrated in particular 
localities. ‘The statistical knowledge connected with these employ- 
ments, either as to their extent or the condition of the workers, is far 
less precise than that of those enormous establishments which are 
legally denominated factories—a factory being defined as a building 
wherein steam, water, or other mechanical power is employed to 
work any machinery employed in the manufacture of cotton, wool, 
hair, silk, flax, hemp, &c. Little information is to be obtained from 
official sources of the other employments to which we refer, which are 
in many respects domestic, although in some of their stages they are 
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carried on in buildings called manufactories, but in which mechanical 
power for driving machinery is either not used at all, or only very 
ially used. The South-Midland District is the most remarkable 

or these non-factory employments. ‘‘ Straw-plait, lace, and shoes,’ 
says the Report on the Census, ‘‘ employ the people in the South- 
idland counties.” To these staple trades may be added, in Buck- 
inghamshire, wooden ware and chairs. Paper is incidentally cha- 
racteristic of this district, but is not peculiar to it. A plan of this 
industrial hive, which plan is founded upon the map in the Census 
Report, with the addition of the lines of railways, exhibits the 
localities of which some will form the subject of this paper. 


Cheshaat 
= 
seqgiclial 


Cookham 


I had often looked upon this portion of the Map of Occupations 
with a desire to know something more definite about the character 
of the population, and the nature of their employments, than I could 
find in books and tables. The Population Returns of 1851 tell me 
that in Great Britain there were 28,000 females of all ages employed 
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in the Straw-Plait manufacture ; of which number nearly 9;000 are 
found in Hertfordshire, 10,000 in Bedfordshire, and 3,000 in Buck- 
inghamshire. In the manufacture of Pillow-Lace, there were more 
than 16,000 females employed in Buckinghamshire and Bedfordshire. 
The Shoe-making of Notthianntonshire and Buckinghamshire gave 
occupation to more than 12,000 males and 7,000 females. The 
Chairmakers of pee gene ee were above 1,200, being a fifth of 
all the chairmakers of Great Britain. There must be, I conceived, 
many points of interest connected with these occupations, especially 
in the great extent of female employment. I wanted relaxation 
from my habitual pursuits; and I sought it, first in the blessing of 
“strenuous idleness,” and then in a little tour of twelve days through 
some of the districts indicated in the map. 

Railway travelling is not unfavourable, on the whole, to inquiries 
of this nature, where the field of observation is somewhat extensive. 
The power of moving rapidly from place to place allows us to devote 
more time to particular places. In the days of inns and turnpike 
roads, William Cobbett set out on horseback to see the country 
between Kensington and Andover. He would not travel in a gig, 
because he wanted to go amongst bye-lanes and across fields ; ‘‘ to 
tramp it is too slow,” he says. He would not go to Andover, as he 
might have done, in eight hours of stage-coach travelling. He 
wanted to see the farmers at home, and the labourers in the fields.* 
Through railways I have been enabled to obtain an acquaintance in 
some respects exact, however rapid, with the Straw-Plait manufacture 
as carried on at St. Albans, at Luton, at Dunstable; with the Boot 
and Shoe trade, as pursued in Northamptonshire, at the north of the 
district on the map, and at Cookham, on the south; with the Pillow- 
Lace handicraft in its organized industry round Bedford and North-- 
ampton, spreading through the valley of the Ouse, and long seated 
on the banks of the Thames; with the Wooden-Ware and Chair- 
making trades, employing some thousands of the people amidst towns 
and villages of Buckinghamshire, which lie between the hills crowned 
with the beech-woods from which the county derives its name. In 
the stage-coach period, much of the time I could devote to inquiries 
would have been spent in*journeying. Bya regulated activity, uniting 
the speed of the railway with the moderate pace of the wheeled 
carriage and the occasional walk, one may see much worth noting 
—perhaps of describing—even in twelve days. 

Ona bright frosty morning in the middle of October, the North- 
Western Railway bore me in an hour and a quarter to St. Albans. 
Time, and the changes of society, cannot obliterate the noble associa- 
tions of this famous spot. Here is the gentle hill described by Bede, 
up which the British proto-martyr was led to execution, when he 
declared to the Roman magistrate, ‘‘My name is Alban, and I wor- 
ship the only true and living God who created all things.” Here 
is the grand old Abbey Church, whose vast dimensions are as re- 
markable as the variety of its architecture; the sacred place where 
Matthew Paris wrote his History, and where a printing-press was set 
up within five years after Caxton had brought the new art to Eng- 
* «Rural Rides,’ p. 1.- 
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land, From the Abbey Tower, we look, towards the east, upon the 
spot where the first battle between the Houses of York and Lancaster 
was fought; and, towards the north, to the site of the second battle 
of St. Albans. In the low ground are the remains of the wall and 
fosse of Verulam. Here are the ruins of Gorhambury, in which 
Bacon lived; and here the church of St. Michael, in which he is 


‘buried. To this place, associated with memorable persons and 


events, I have come to i into the occupations and habits of 
a new population of straw-plaiters and bonnet-makers, who, after the 
lapse of three hundred and fifty years, have succeeded to those who 
received their dole at the great Abbey gates, These new comers 
have settled here within a very recent period, and by their industry 
have restored some life to the thoroughfare which railways had 
rendered a deserted street of shut-up inns. And yet, unpoetical and 
humble as such an inquiry may seem, it is perhaps more important 


to the interests of the country that a large female population, profit- 


ably employed, should present the example of a virtuous and happy 
community, than that the Abbey should become a cathedral, and 
a new bishop here hold his seat, as some desire. I should rejoice to 
see the grand old pile restored in a worthy manner; but I should 
more rejoice to know that some judicious efforts were made to rescue 
a disproportionate female population, generally earning sufficient even 
for luxuries, from the perils that beset young women congregated in 


_ workshops, and living for the most part without the restraints and 


comforts of domestic ties. Here, as at other straw-plaiting towns, 
cottages have been run up, in which female inmates are accom- 


modated, who have come from village homes, attracted by the 


rts of high wages that would allow cottage girls to dress like 


Te 
ladies. Such a year of fair weather and brisk trade as 1859 con- 


gregated an unusual number of females here and elsewhere, who, if 
a season of depression came, were little fitted for domestic servants. 
There are fluctuations in this trade as well as in most others; but 


‘it is especially liable to depression after a wet and stormy summer 


and autumn. It is not the habit of the bonnet-workers to make pro- 
vision for a rainy day, literally or metaphorically. I came to 
St. Albans on the day of a pleasure-fair, and 1 could not behold scores 
and even hundreds of extravagantly-dressed girls swarming im the 
streets at night, and crowding to a ball-room where the admission 
was sixpence a head, without feeling that something was wanting to 
control and direct such a class, beyond the ordinary religious instruc- 
tion of a Sunday. oo this point of my subject I may have some- 
thing more to say, when I come to describe the female population 
of Luton, similar in their modes of industry and habits, but four 
times as numerous as the straw-workers of St. Albans. 

In the Jury Awards of the Great Exhibition of 1851, it is stated 
that the manufacture of straw-plait and bonnets may be considered of 
recent date, its origin being about one hundred years ago (p. 483). 
Without troubling ourselves with the apocryphal story, that Mary 
Stuart introduced Lorraine straw-plaiters into Scotland, and that 
King James transferred these workers to Luton, there is evidence 
that in Hertfordshire, especially at Hempstead, and in Bedfordshire, 
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especially at- Dunstable, hats made of plaited wheat-straw were ex- 
tensively sold in the weekly markets in the reign of George I.* Flat 
pipsy-looking straw hats were worn by ladies in 1735, and broad- 
rimmed straw hats, surrounded by ribbons, were in vogue in 1783, 
as we are informed by Mr. Planché in his work on ‘ British Cos- 
tume,’ In the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ published at the 
beginning of the century, straw hats are spoken of as a curious 
novelty: ‘‘Such is the effect of fashion, that what was deemed by 
our forefathers only fit to be trampled on in the cowbarken, is now 
very commonly converted into ornaments for ladies’ heads.” The 
straw-plait manufacturers learned from the French prisoners of that 
period the art of splitting the straw by a little machine; previous to 
which knowledge no hat was made except of the whole straw, called 
Dunstable ; and it is probably to be assigned to this improvement that 
the lady’s straw hat became a straw bonnet, the split material being 
fitted for the more delicate work. The ‘ whole Shades ” plait, 
formed of seven entire straws, was then in part superseded by the 
‘* patent Dunstable,” consisting of fourteen split straws. But that 
Dunstable or Luton, to say nothing of smaller towns of Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire, were famous for their straw manufactures before 
the middle of the last century may be reasonably doubted. The 
topographers of the early part of the century make no mention of 
them.t Bedfordshire became the chief seat of the manufacture from 
the peculiar fineness of its wheat straw, in which quality Hertford- 
shire participates. The due proportion of silex in the straw, which 
gives strength without brittleness, decides this preference over the 
straw of Essex, which is, nevertheless, a straw-plaiting county, The 
ing extent and perfection of the manufacture, according to the 
ury Awards, is sufficiently accounted for ‘‘ by the circumstance of 
the whole female population wearing bonnets; which, with the ex- 
ception of North America, are but partially used in other countries,” 
hen we consider that seven million females above fourteen years of 
were in Great Britain in 1851, and that an equally large number 

of boys from ten to fourteen then existed, we can scarcely be sur- 
vined that one firm, that has establishments at Luton, St. Albans, 


ii nden, Houghton, Redbourn, and Bedford—that of Messrs. Vyse 
and Sons—should have purchased weekly, in 1859, ‘16,500 score yards 
of plait, whose production had employed 3,000 plaiters; should have 
converted weekly 11,000 scores of the same into-8,000 hats and bon- 
nets by the labour of 700 sewers, exporting the other 5,500 scores of 

it; and should have bought weekly 1,250 complete hats and 
‘bonnets, the of which had employed 180 plaiters. and 


100 sewers. ‘The males engaged are very numerous in the various 
stages of cutting and sorting the straw ready for the plaiters; in 
dying, brushing, and bunching the plait; and in stiffening and block- 
_ing the hats and bonnets when sewn. In Luton there are several 
establishments of equal importance to that we have mentioned, who have 
their branch factories at Dunstable and other towns : there are, besides, 
- in Luton a very large number of smaller manufacturers. In 185] it 


- * Oldmixon’s ‘ History of England,’ quoted in Davis’s ‘ History of Luton.’ 
+ See ‘ Magna Britannica,’ 1720. _ 2: 3 
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was calculated that the yearly returns of the trade were about 900,0007., 
and the persons employed in it about’70,000. Since that period the 
‘veturns and the number of persons employed have probably doubled. 
The organization of the straw-plait industry is more extensive and 
more complete at Luton than elsewhere. Luton is the metropolis of 
the trade, which extends for twenty miles round. I saw the Saturday 
straw-plait market at St. Albans, which resembles that of Luton, but 
upon a much smaller scale. I went over an admirably conducted 
ssunaceag which is a branch of a larger one at Luton. To prevent 
repetition I avoid any description of these objects. One branch of 
the trade is, however, peculiar to St. Albans—that of the manufacture 
of hats and bonnets called Brazilian. About twenty-five years ago 
the manufacture of the hat of the Brazils, in whieh hat the fibre is 
not sewn together, but at once plaited into the required form and size, 
was introduced here. For a long period this description of hat or 
_ponnet furnished the chief employ at St. Albans, before the straw- 
lait became extensively worked. ‘The manufacturers of the Brazilian 
hat give out what they call Brazilian grass to be plaited. I observed 
many women carrying through the town bundles of this material, 
white or dyed, which they obtained from the factories, and were taking 
home to plait. The straw-plaiters buy their own material. Young 
girls are taught by experienced dames to excel in the pretty domestic 
work of plaiting the Brazilian hat. I saw in a neat cottage two little 
girls who had acquired their art in such a plaiting school. They ex- 


plained to me that they begin from the crown of the A 3 ai bonnet, 


and work round and round till it assumes a shape. The movement of 
their fingers was very rapid; and they went on with their work whilst 
they were talking, without looking at the progress of the intricate 
web they were weaving. The straw-plait system is altogether dif- 
ferent, involving a more extensive division of labour in the various 
departments of the business ; and making the work of sewing together 
the narrow slips of plait the most concentrated and the best paid. 

- Luton is a town whose recent importance has been wholly cre- 
ated by the straw-plait trade. In 1781 Johnson and Boswell went 
to Luton Hoo, the mansion of Lord Bute. It was the birth-day of 
George III., and, says Boswell, ‘‘ we dined and drank his sh 
health at an inn in the village of Luton.” This “ village,” beautifully 
situated amidst gentle hills, and deriving its name from the river Lea 
(in British ‘‘ Luh”), was noticed in the topographical works of the. 
last century for its fine Gothic church, but not for its peculiar industry. 
In 1801 the parish contained 612 houses and 3,095 inhabitants. In 
1841 the population had increased tu 7,740; and in 1851 to 12,783, 
of which number the females were in the proportion of three to two 
males, It is expected that the same rate of increase will be ascer- 
tained by the Census of 1861. 

The straw-plait market of Luton is held on every Monday through- 
out the year, at eight o’clock from Lady-day to Michaelmas, at nine 
from Michaelmas to Lady-day. It had been described to me as a 
scene combining many features of the picturesque, such as a painter 
would delight in if he beheld it on a bright summer morning, when 
the crowds from the country would: hilariously display the golden 
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plait on stalls set out from one end to the other of a long street, and 
cheerful matrons and smart lasses would stand quietly on the pave- 
ment, each with their scores of plait hooped on their arms. It was 
my misfortune to see this assemblage on a morning when the rain 
came down with a settled determination that destroyed all the gaiety 
of the scene. Nevertheless the street was crowded with sellers and 
buyers, and every gateway that could give shelter was filled with the 
s work to a certain market. 

All the curious organization of the trade could be here followed out. 
Let me attempt to describe Luton straw-plait market thus seen 
under unfavourable circumstances, At nine o’clock the market-bell 
rings, and the traffic begins. My attention is first attracted by the 
dealers in straw prepared for plaiting. These come from the neigh- 
bouring hamlets, in which they are employed in the selection of 
straw from the farmers’ barns; in sorting it into different degrees 


of fineness ; in cutting it into a regulated length; in bleaching it by 


exposure to sulphur-fumes; and in making it up for sale in little 
bundles. The straw-plaiters come to the market to buy this straw; 
as they also come to sell their plait. Those women whose goods 


have not been collected by a middle-man stand in rank, their small 


dealings being principally confined to the private makers of bonnets 
at their own lanes who chaffer with the plaiters for a score or two 
of the plait. Carts have come in from distant places with loads of plait. 
The dealers are opening their bags upon the stalls. ‘The commodity 
will sustain no material damage from the rain; and so the trade goes 
forward, as if all were sunshine. The buyers here are the agents 
of the great houses. They rapidly decide upon quality and price ; 
enter the bargain in their note-books; the bags are carried to the 
warehouses ; the loaded tressels are soon relieved of their burthens ; 
and in an hour or two the street is empty. The scene reminds one 
of Defoe’s description of the cloth-market of Leeds at the beginning 
of the last century, when the High Street was covered with a tem- 
porary counter, to which the clothiers from the country came each 
with his piece of cloth, rarely with more; and the business was 
settled between the producers and the cloth-factors after very few 
‘words. 

A straw-plait manufactory employs no straw-plaiters within its 
walls. ‘There are large warehouses in which every variety of plait is 
kept in spacious receptacles—English pratt and foreign plait; dyed 
lait, and plait called “rice,” the white inner part of the straw 
Be ng worked outwards. The variety of degrees of skilled labour is 


“manifest in these productions. I was shown a bundle of plait of the 


most exquisite fineness, worked by a dame of eighty ; as well as the 
commonest plait worked by very young girls, who sit at their cottage- 
doors in the sunny days,-or wander about the green lanes, playing as 
‘it were with their pretty work. The bonnet-sewing and hat-sewing 
‘process is exhibited in spacious rooms, in each of which sixty or 
‘eighty young women are busily plying the needle. Their work 

emands a more than mechanical attention ; for they have to fashion 
their bonnet according to a scale of proportions, altering with every 
eighth of an inch in the size of the head. The chief material of straw 
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is also now varied by the introduction of*silk, plaited hair, and cloth. 
In other rooms the sewn hat or bonnet is stiffened with gelatine ; 
moulded into the exact shape with hot irons; lined; and then 
ee up for the wholesale warehousemen in London, Manchester, 

ublin, and other British and foreign marts. 'The ornamentation of 
the bonnet is the work of the milliner. One of the oldest-established 
manufacturers told me that when he was a foreman to Mr. Waller, 
who was the chief instrument of bringing’ the trade to Luton half a 
century ago, the manufacturers used to receive orders at Michaelmas 
for the spring bonnets. The fashions are now changing every week, 
and drawings of the last Parisian shape are sent down by the London 
houses. The dealers.in bonnets from the great towns, who used to 
make their periodical visits to Luton quarterly or half-yearly, now 
come weekly ; and even the dealers from Dublin: are in Luton every 
fortnight, all asking for the last novelty. 

There is now a railway connecting Luton with Dunstable by a 
transit of a quarter of an hour. The communication between the 
two towns is very different from that of the beginning of the century, 
when the introducer of the straw-plait manufacture to Luton walked 
from Dunstable with a bundle of plait upon his back to work up inte 
bonnets in his native place. Dunstable has in some degree lost its 

re-eminence, The ‘‘ Dunstable bonnet” is no longer exclusively 
amous. Dunstable is no longer the great thoroughfare where the 
barrister travelling to the northern circuit stopped to eat his lark 
whilst his post-horses were being put to. Changes in the seats 
of manufacture follow other changes of civilization. Still there are 
large straw-plait factories at Dunstable which have the same character 
as those we have described. | 

Before I quit this department of ‘ Localized Handicrafts,” let me 
venture a few remarks upon the social condition of the females engaged 
in this trade, when they are concentrated in large communities, 

The stranger, looking on Luton from a pleasant hill on the east, 
will at once see the great extension of the town in various directions. 
There is ‘‘ New Town” and there is “‘ High Town,” each composed 
of small houses, in streets laid out at right angles—a very different 

lace from Boswell’s ‘‘ village.”” In houses of this character abide, 
or the most part, the female population, so greatly in excess of the 
male, some of whom are permanent dwellers, but many of whom 
lodge in the town during a brisk season, and then return to their village 


_ homes, somewhat unfitted for any other employment than that of bon- - 


net-sewing ; and, it may be feared, not improved in morals. It is te 
be deplored that the comforts and rather) amusements of this large 
female population, especially for the migratory portion, who may be 
considered as homeless, are not objects of special arrangement by the 
capitalists employing them. In the United States the proprietors 
of spinning-mills generally provide boarding-houses, in which girls 
and young women who are without the protection of parents have 
food and lodging provided for them, not to yield profit to the capi- 
talists, but advantage to the workpeople. But, beyond this, it is to 
be regretted that the hours of employment in these bonnet-factories 
are not regulated, as in our own great manufacting towns; that the 
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gas is burning in the work-rooms when the workers should be asleep ; 
that no provision is made for the education of the child, and no intel- 
lectual recreation for the occupation of the mind of the adult. There 
is an earnest solicitude to Sealine religious impressions amongst this 
somewhat thoughtless population ; but its,efforts have not yet been 
attended with much success, if we may judge from the painful facts 
in the last Report of the Registrar-General which applies to the 
year 1857. In Luton, of 750 births 77 were illegitimate; as at 
St. Albans, of 353 births 38 were illegitimate, It is not poverty 
which leads to crime in these towns, nor can there be any reasonable 
cause of immorality in this particular occupation. It is that these 
untended females have a low standard of excellence; that their, 
minds are wholly uncultivated; that an absurd rivalry in dress takes 
the place of that endeavour at mental improvement which so remark- 
ably distinguishes the factory-girls of America. There is some sort 
of a literary institute for females at Luton, which has scarcely any 
attendance ; and attempts to form singing-classes are just beginning to 
be made, but with very doubtful expectations of the results. The 
example of the factory-girls of the United States has not been 
effective on the semi-factory occupations of the straw-plaiting towns. 
One of the most zealous amongst the labourers for the advancement 
of the working population, especially of her own'sex, has said of one 
of the great American factories, ‘‘ At Waltham, where I saw the 
mills, and conversed with the people, I had an opportunity of observing 
the invigorating effects of minp in a life of labour. ‘Twice the wages 
and half the toil would not have made the girls I saw happy and 
healthy, without that cultivation of mind which afforded them per- 
petual support, entertainment, and motive for activity. They were 
not highly educated, but they had pleasure in books and lectures, in 
correspondence with home; and had their minds so open to fresh 
ideas as to be drawn off from thoughts of themselves and their own 
concerns, When at work they were amused with thinking over the 
last book they had read, or with planning the account they should 
write home of the last Sunday’s sermon, or with singing over to 
themselves the song they meant to ea in the evening; and 
when evening came, nothing was heard of tired limbs and eagerness 
for bed; but if it was summer, they sallied out the moment tea was 
over for a walk; and if it was winter, to the lecture-room, or to the 
ball-room for a dance, or they got an hour’s practice at the piano, or 
wrote home, or shut themselves up with a new book.”* 


The term manufacture, as applied to the Boot and Shoe trade, 
belongs to recent times, The only notion of a shoemaker, whether 
in London or the country, was that his entire handicraft was confined to 
individual customers of either sex ; that he undertook to fit every foot, 
which task he endeavoured to accomplish by careful admeasurement ; 
that he employed a few men and women, who worked either in his 
shop or in their homes; that he would occasionally have a mis/it or 


two on his hands, but that he kept no stock ready for chance cus- 


* Miss Martineau, in a letter to C. Knight, published in the Introduction to ‘Mind 
among the Spindles.’ 
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tomers. The biographies of literary shoemakers give us no other 
idea of the trade which they have rendered more illustrious than its 
ne St. Crispin. Robert Bloomfield leaves his labours of Farmer’s 

y to go to London to learn shoemaking of his brother George ; and 
in a garret where five men worked he was permitted to acquire some 
knowledge of the gentle craft as a reward for fetching the dinners 
from the cook’s-shop, and for reading the newspaper to the workmen 
as they sewed and hammered. William Gifford, apprenticed to a shoe- 
maker at Ashburton, had a harsh master, who did not approve of the 
so lad’s mode of employing his time—that of hammering scraps 

~ of leather smooth, and working mathematical problems on them with a 

x blunt awl. Yet in those days, when the particular Last for the individual 
foot made the shoemaker’s prosperity depend on small returns with 
large profits, there were two places where shoemaking was the staple 
trade—Stafford and Northampton. The cordwainers of Northampton 
were famous centuries ago. King John here bought his boots at a shil- 
ling a pair, and his slippers at sixpence. More oa: Sapi as showing 
the extent of the manufacture, when Cromwell’s army marched 
through the town shoeless, the citizens were enabled to furnish them 
with fifteen hundred pair of shoes. Fuller says ‘‘ the town of North- 
amptcn may be said to stand chiefly on other men’s legs; where, if 
not the best, the most and cheapest boots and stockings are bought 
in England.” We are told that the trade of Northampton received 
its greatest impulse from the Government contracts obtained for it by 
its member, Spencer Perceval (Quarterly Review, vol. 101). The 
greatest impulse in these days to the shoe trade of Northampton and 
Northamptonshire is the rapid increase of the population of the 
country, the profitable intercourse with its colonies, and the existence 
of shoe-shops in every street of London, in every provincial town, 
and in almost every village. ‘The greater portion of the shoes and 
boots worn throughout the Queen’s dominions are ready-made. In 
1851 we were informed in the Catalogue of the Great Exhibition 
that the boot-and-shoe trade of the county of Northampton employs 
not fewer than 30,000 persons, and that a very large number of chil- 
dren are employed. In the Population Returns of 1851 we find 
that in Northamptonshire there were 10,743 male shoemakers, and 
6,461 female. In the enumeration of female occupations throughout 
the kingdom the Census Report makes a remarkable distinction. It 
‘has a class of ‘‘ Shoemaker’s Wife,” of which class 636 are returned as 
under 20 years of age, and 93,539 as of 20 years and upwards. In 
Northamptonshire of the female shoemakers 3,950 were of the class 
of ‘‘ Shoemaker’s Wife.” 

Before I went to Northampton to inquire into the present con- 
dition of this trade, I had a notion of the general organization of the 
manufacture upon a large scale in a neighbourhood with which I was 
familiar. At Cookham, there has been established for some twenty 
years a boot and shoe wholesale trade, which has a reputation in the 

old-diggings of Australia as well as in the villages of Berkshire and 
Sutkinghamehire. As the traveller passes through these villages, he 
will frequently see a board displayed over the door of the general 
dealer’s shop, inscribed ‘‘ Cookham Shoes.” At the regular shoe 
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warehouse he will ask in vain for this commodity. The dealer is the 
agent of the manufacturer. Cookham is associated with my plea- 
santest early recollections, as a pretty village on the bank: of the 
Thames, amidst that exquisite scenery of Hedsor and Cliefden, be- 
neath whose chalk cliffs and hanging woods it was a rare delight to 
linger on a summer evening, as my skiff glided down the unruffled 
stream, in which every varied tint of beech and oak, of ash and 
birch, of larch and yew, were mirrored. At Cookham, too, there was 
the nicest of anglers’ inns ; and, what was remarkable thirty years ago, 
the agricultural population was not steeped to the lips in pauperism 
and its consequent misery, for, before the time of the New Poor Law, 
a wise administrator, the rector (a brother of Archbishop Whately), 
had kept his parishioners from the degradation of the ordinary paro- 
chial system of the southern districts. I went to Cookham for a few 
weeks three summers ago, and I found that the agricultural popu- 
lation of Cookham, and of the neighbourhood for some miles round, 
had become, to a considerable extent, a shoemaking population. 
When I walked in the lanes leading to Cookham Dene I always met 
a young fellow bearing a canvas bag filled with materials for shoes, or 
the shoes completed. On the Buckinghamshire side of the Thames, 
where none but paper-makers used to dwell, again I met the shoe- 
maker with his bag. On the Cookham Moor, as I looked upon some 
not unskilful cricketers, I was told that the wonderful bowler was a 
shoemaker. In the harvest time, when hands were wanting, the 
shoemaker was reaping and the shoemaker’s wife was binding the 
sheaves. This mixture of labour is common enough in the United 
States. At Lynn, “ the whole family works upon shoes during the 
winter, and in the summer the father and sons4urn out into the 
fields, or go fishing.” (Martineau, ‘Society in America’) At 
Lynn the employ is not constant: ‘‘ When a Lynn shoe manufacturer 
receives an order, he issues the tidings. The leather is cut out by 
men on his premises, and then the work is given to those who apply 
for it; if possible, in small quantities, for the sake of dispatch. the 
shoes are brought home on Friday night, packed off on Saturday, 
and in a fortnight or three weeks are on the feet‘of dwellers in all 
parts of the Union.” Very different is the Cookham organization. 
The growth of this trade is remarkable. Mr. Burrows, who had 
acquired a competence as a leather-seller, retired here, having bought 
a handsome house and grounds. As he went about, he saw the poor 
pi a the villages pursuing their craft after a rough old fashion, 
and ing their boys in the same unskilfulness. He proposed to 
bring from London a skilled artisan or two, who might labour with 
them; and, taking their boys apprentices, work up the materials 
with which he would furnish them. What was originally an amuse- 
ment and a benevolent gratification became a source of considerable 
profit. The retired leather-seller had sons of an active turn; and 
thus gradually a trade grew up, which now employs not much less 
than a thousand men, women, and children. The leather is cut out 
in a factory behind the mansion, where the warehouses contain every 
variety of light or strong leather, but invariably of the most excel- 
‘ lent quality. With the leather are tied up the other materials for ten 
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or a dozen pairs of shoes, ready for the makers, who come each on 
his special ley, They have not to wait for ‘ tidings” of an order. 
Vast stores are here always ready to supply the home or colonial 
demand, which is subject to little fluctuation. ‘The shoes and boots 
are stamped, so as to prevent imitation; and thus, as well as by the 
system of agency, a reputation has been acquired for these shoes 
very different from that of Northampton, where, as we were told by 
a large dealer, the best and the worst shoes in the country are made. 
The social character of these Thames-side shoemakers is also very 
different from those who dwell on the banks of the Nen. They are 
scattered in villages, instead of being concentrated in towns. They 
may want somewhat of the intellectual activity of the political and 


. theological disputants of Northampton, but they have acquired the 


best evidence of cultivation, the habit of self-restraint. Drunkenness 


is somewhat rare amongst them; and the Penny Savings’ Bank has 


constant contributors. 

In the Jury Awards of the Exhibition of 1851, we find the jurors 
arriving at the conclusion, that the introduction of foreign leather 
after the alteration of the tariff, as well as the import of foreign boots 
and shoes at a lower rate of duty, ‘‘have had the effect of rousing 
the energies of the English manufacturers ;” and that since foreign 
boots and shoes have been introduced, the consumption of those of 
English manufacture has increased 20 per cent. Since 1851 the 
manufacture has assumed an importance which it never before pos- 
sessed. Northampton has become the metropolis of a great shoe- 
making district ; Stafford keeps up its old renown ; and Norwich has 
of late been making great exertions to rival Northampton. Boot and 
shoe making is the staple trade of Northampton—the trade which 
maintains the fine old town in a more flourishing condition than 


would belong to it as the centre of a great agricultural district. 
- “ Squires and spires,” the old characteristics of the county, still hold 
their proper rank; but the Last is the symbol of its commercial 


prosperity. No one who goes round one of the great shoe factories 
of Northampton can fail to be struck with the extent of this trade. 
Here are to be seen vast stores of boots and shoes of every variety. 
Heaps of soldiers’ shoes are here ready to be delivered upon govern- 
ment contracts; made with the best materials, and, as I was 
informed, subject to the test of the severest examination. This sort 


- of test is really of advantage to the manufacturers, for they are liable 


to heavy losses by the rejection of their goods, as was the case when 
the French government, in a recent instance, returned upon the 
makers’ hands some thousand pairs of shoes prepared for the cam- 
paign in Italy, having discovered that, by the frauds of the workmen, | 
the thin piece of leather stipulated to be placed between the two 
soles had been supplied by the parings of the shoemaker’s knife. 
Women’s shoes and boots of every description of workmanship are 
here to be found; from the plainest strong boot for an English 
winter, to the light boot of embroidered morocco for the fair ones 


- who take some exercise under East Indian skies. The thick-soled 


high-lows, for the walk over the stubble or the ascent of the mountain, 
are here on manifold shelves, whose number is matched by the var- 
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nished boots for the soft tread of the drawing-room. The examina- 


. tion of these stores leads me to desire some knowledge how they are 


produced so abundantly and so cheaply. I see the first process of 
cutting out the leather; and I watch the next process of putting 
together all the materials necessary for producing a complete boot or 
shoe, to be taken away to be completed by domestic manufacture. 
The union of the sole to the upper leather is the work of the legion 
of shoemakers who dwell in the town and neighbourhood. It. is 
the same organization that I saw at Cookham, and which prevails 
universally, But I also saw here a different mode of proceeding, 
which has not yet universally obtained. The upper leather is sewa 
in the factory, and the sewing dispenses with the usual binding, 
which employed so many women and children. But to sew so many 
thousands of upper leathers as are here given out weekly would employ 
many hundreds of the class described as ‘‘ shoemaker’s wife.” Do 
they here work apart from their husbands? The mystery is solved, 
when I am taken into a long room and there see fifty or sixty young 
women working at the Sewing-Machine, and earning each three or four 
times as much as by the old hand-labour. The skill with which the 
material was directed in its course to be united by self-acting needles 
was as admirable as the perfection of the machine itself. 

Of sewing-machines there are many patented varieties, the general 
principle of which is familiar to many who have examined the 
domestic sewing-machine. The mode of operation is thus clearly 
described in the ‘English Cyclopedia,’ article ‘Embroidery and 
Sewing-Machines.’—“ A few words relating to Newton and Wilson’s 
Boudoir Sewing-machine will suffice, as giving one particular type 
of a large class. This machine is constructed chiefly for domestic 
sewing, and for light manufactures, It is mounted on a portable 
table : under the table is a treadle, acting on a small friction-wheel, 
which drives two small levers, one above and one below the bottom 
of the. machine. The upper lever carries a piercing-needle, and at 
the same time feeds the machinery with its work, carries it forward, 
and regulates the length of the stitches. -The under lever carries 
a looping-needle, for completing and securing the stitch on the other 
side of the cloth. This looping-needle, or looper, is a hook which 
takes hold of the loop of thread after it has been passed through by 
the piercing-needle, and retains it till this last-named needle, passing 
again through the cloth, enters this loop and leaves anather, drawing 
the first loop tight in its receding motion. The stitch thus made is 
what embroiderers call the tambour-stitch. Instead of this a different 
stitch is formed, by using a looper which has a hook with a longer 
point, with an eye formed to carry a second thread: the needle and 
this looper, by alternately intercepting the threads they respectively 


carry, form an interlaced or chain-stitch on the under side of the 


piece of cloth; while both together form a back-stitch on the upper 
surface. This machine can turn down, fold, hem, and lay on and fix 
binding, as well as perform sewing and stitching.” 

This ingenious invention has been most extensively applied in 
producing shirts and men’s clothing. Its 4 sert in the shoe- 
making trade is very recent. Some of the Northampton manufac- 
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turers are of opinion that it is not suited for men’s strong shoes, as 
the waxed thread cannot be used; although even that objection has 
been surmounted at Glasgow. But the greater number believe that 
it has already very largely superseded hand-sewing, end some are 
confident that it will very soon entirely revolutionize this branch of 
the trade. A dealer in the machines informed me that a few pro- 
vident shoemakers were purchasing the machine for the domestic 
employment of their families, by which one female of their household 
would be able to earn more than was formerly earned by the wife 
and two or three daughters. The advantage would not rest here. 
The wife would be at liberty, by working a few hours a day at the 
machine, to have leisure for her domestic duties; and would thus 
obviate the reproach attached to too many shoemakers’ wives, that 
the dirty home, the slatternly habits, and the neglected children, 
drive the husband to the public-house. The machines cost from 
121. to 251. I saw one which the dealer in machines was about to 
sell to a steady workman, relying upon his paying the cost by instal- 
ments, A gentleman of Northampton, to whose friendship I am 
indebted for valuable assistance in these inquiries, told me that he 
had bought a sewing-machine for a worthy female who had fallen 
into indigent circumstances, and that she was now enabled to earn 
a comfortable living by sewing shoes—receiving twenty or even 
thirty shillings a week in favourable times. The social change which 
will be produced by the machine will no doubt be beneficial to the 
large class of shoemakers. Those of Northamption are, with many 
exceptions, idle and dissipated; satisfied with their own earnings 
during four days of the week, and over-tasking their wives and chil- 
dren to obtain the further means for necessaries of life. ‘The sewing- 
machine must compel the men to rely more on their own exertions, 
while it finds easy and profitable employment for a regulated number 
of skilled female labourers. The children may then have some 
chance of being educated. In a letter of the Rev. Henry L. Elliot, 
Curate of St. Giles, Northampton, inserted in the ‘ Education Report 
of 1859,’ we find this statement :— 

“The industrial department of the St. Giles’ Parochial schools was 
established with a view to counteract the evils of the present system 
of teaching the ‘ closing’ branch of the shoe trade, and also to prolong 
the period of the education of the children. Children are frequently 
removed from school at eight or nine years of age, and are sent to 
some person who is competent to teach them this particular branch of 
the trade. There they have to work ten, twelve, or even fonrteen 
hours a day; in many cases without any moral supervision what- 
ever, and often under circumstances ‘of great temptation. As ‘a 
natural consequence, the lessons of the workshop eradicate the 
teaching of the school, and it too often happens that the er of 
securing an early competency is procured together with habits of 
early demoralization. The most obvious remedy seemed to be to 
establish a school under the auspices of an efficient teacher, where 
boys might be enabled to learn the shoe-work, and at the same time 
continue their daily attendance at the school.” 

The school was given up for very sufficient causes :—‘‘’The want 
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of funds and the inability of making the industrial school self-support- 
ing were not the only reasons which operated in inducing those 
interested in the matter to give it up. For, notwithstanding the 
great and well-organized opposition made by the shoemakers of 
Northampton to the introduction of machinery, there cannot be a 
doubt that machines must ultimately be introduced. It did not seem, 
therefore, desirable to teach and to encourage children to learn a 
trade which eventually might not be so remunerative or so prosperous 
as hitherto it had been.” 

‘‘' The great and well-organized opposition made by the shoemakers 
of Northampton to the introduction of machinery” has come to an 
end, as every similar opposition must come to an end. ‘The oppo- 
sition died, for the shoemakers of 1859 were more intelligent than 
the frame-breakers of former times; and men of their own station 
were at hand to counsel them to look rather at the certain and lasting 
benefits than the doubtful and temporary evils of labour-saving inven- 
tions. I went to Kettering in the desire to make the acquaintance of 
a working stay-maker, who has brought an extraordinary fund of 
knowledge and good sense to the consideration of economical ques- 
tions, which are too frequently regarded by working men, and indeed 
by others who should have learnt better, as supporting the interests 
of Capital against those of Labour. John Plummer, familiarly known 
as “‘ the Kettering mechanic,” in one of the very clever tracts which 
he has written on Strikes and Trades’ Unions, has, in preliminary re- 
marks to his pamphlet of 1859 on the ‘‘ Mackine Question” amongst 
the shoemakers, thus described the organized opposition which has 
now happily ceased :— 

‘The invention of the beautiful and exquisite contrivance known 
as the sewing-machine has led to its general adoption in those trades 
where scope could be found for the exercise of its various merits. 
The persons engaged in the clothing, stay, saddlery, and other trades 
made but little or no opposition to its introduction into those branches 
of manufacture; but in the boot and shoe trade a fierce and impla- 
cable spirit of animosity is being displayed by the operatives of 
Northamptonshire and Staffordshire towards the ‘ stabbing-machine,” 
as the invention is by them designated. A powerful organization 
was formed in the former county, and two or three shops using the 
sewing-machines were placed on strike. ‘Thus matters remained until 
February, 1859, when the principal manufacturers of Northampton, 
becoming alarmed at the progress made by the ‘machines in other 
parts © Tasand resolved to abstain from their use no longer, but to 
adopt them before it was too late. This led to an extensive strike on 
the part of a large body of the operative boot and shoe makers, par- 
ticularly of those designated as “ flints,’’ and several hundreds departed 
from the town in search of work in other places, rather than submit 
to what they deemed to be “‘ tyranny” and “ injustice ” on the part 
ofthe masters. They were urged to this rash and inconsiderate re- 
solve by the language of a few leaders, whose ignorance was only 
surpassed by the violenee of their assertions; and at the time the 


_ present treatise is written, numbers of the poor misguided men are 


tramping, with sore and weary feet, in the forlorn hope of obtaining 
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employment in other towns, leaving sheir weeping wives and uncon- 
scious children to the casual charity of the stranger, or the tender 
mercies of the poor-law guardians. ‘To expose the folly of these pro- 
ceedings I have penned this treatise ; and, in the hope that it may be 
as oil on troubled waters, I submit it to the consideration of my 
fellow-toilers.” 

John Plummer has been praised by eminent statesmen in Parlia- 
ment, and has received testimonials from distinguished writers in pre- 
sents of books. Very deaf, and also crippled by the effects of a severe 
fever, he came to Kettering a few years ago to work in the large 
stay-factory there. His brother, nineteen years of age, desired to 
learn the trade of shoe-making; but the Kettering branch of the 
‘** Northamptonshire Boot and Shoemakers’ Mutual Protection So- 
ciety ” resolved that no one above the age of seventeen should learn 
the trade. The young man then taught himself, and obtained em- 
ployment at a wholesale house. But the tyrants of the Last sent a 
deputation to inform the masters that if they continued to employ 
Japheth Plummer ‘‘ they would strike the shop.” They roused a 
spirit in the deaf and Jame John Plummer which has given him a 
renown far beyond the limits of Kettering. He published his tract, 
“Freedom of Labour,” of which Lord Brougham declared that no 
student of economical science “at either of the English, nay, at any 
of the Scotch universities,” could have excelled it. It was far more 
effective than if it had come from the most famous professor of poli- 
tical economy. When John Plummer said, ‘‘ A working man myself, 
I have experienced the hard and bitter trials which but too often 
reduce us to eat the bread of charity,” he was in the most favourable 
position to be heard by his fellow-workmen when he declared, ‘* One 
of the rights which I claim for myself and my brethren is the absolute 
freedom of labour in every state whatever.” He was burnt in effigy ; 
his life was threatened; but the courageous man persevered, and he 
has won, what is better than the commendations of his superiors in 
rank, the respect of his equals. 

John Plummer has the good sense still to continue as a working- 
man, labouring from eight in the morning till eight at night in the 
management of a machine for cutting out the cloth for stays. But 
he is an indefatigable correspondent of local papers,-and is preparing 
a volume of Poems for publication. The mechanical labour in which 
he is engaged requires great skill and nicety, for which he was some- 
what prepared by his studies in the Spitalfields School of Design 
before he left London. The stay manufactory of Messrs. Stockburn, 
in which John Plummer works, is a very interesting establishment. 
Here are thousands of stays in course of formation—enough to pro- 
duce formidable ailments in a whole county of tight-lacers. Every 
stay goes through about twelve different processes, after the cloth is 
cut by the machine into the requisite form, seventy thicknesses being 
cut at once. The sewing and binding is performed by the sewing- 
machine, on which we saw about one hundred young women at work. 
Others put in the padding and the bone. . Little girls sew up the parts 
in which the bone is inserted ; and boys punch the éylet-holes and in- 
sert the metal. Labour-saving contrivances pervade the entire factory. 
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in 1782, Cowper described the lace-maker,— 
“Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door, 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store, 

Content, though mean, and cheerful, if not gay, 

Shuffling her threads about the live-long day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light.” 
Then, as ndéw, the lace-maker just earned a “‘ scanty pittance.” The . 
poet drew a picture with which he was perfectly familiar, for he lived 
in the heart of the Buckinghamshire Lace-making district for many 
years. In his summer rambles from Olney to Weston, he might see man 
a cottager weaving at her own door, and in his winter morning wa 
might bestow a kind word upon the aged dame still fumbling at her 
bobbins over a scanty fire. Wherever the Ouse flowed through the 
well-watered land from Huntingdon to Buckingham, by Bedford and 
by Newport, there was the lace-maker. She dwelt also in every 
hamlet that dotted the fertile country between the Nen and the 
Welland. There she still dwells, earning even a scantier pittance 
than of old ; but she has not died out. The surplus female labour of 
the peasant’s household still adds a trifle to his Te means, even 
in the commoner work of the pillow and bobbin. If there be an 
occasional -lace-maker who, in “ shuffling her threads about the live- 
long day,” is unusually skilful, she may probably earn her own food 
and raiment. The lace-machine absolutely forbids any rivalry of 
hand-labour as to cheapness; but it has not shut out a competition 
in excellence. 

In these districts, the great lace marts are Bedford and North- 
ampton. A principal lace-merchant at Northampton explained to me 
the mode of conducting his business. He showed me, packed in 
pasteboard cases, occupying no very considerable space, varieties of 
pillow-made lace, from the narrow edging at a few pence a yard, to 
the rich collar of exquisite taste and wondrous fineness. He had 
lived in the times before the bobbin-net machine, when foreign lace 
could not reach England. The pillow-lace was then universally 
worn, but no high degree of taste in the production was then sought 
for. The fashions were pretty much the same from year to year. 
They were now constantly fluctuating. He had hundreds of yards of 
expensive lace, once in vogue, that was now unsaleable. e em- 
ployed certain lace-makers round Northampton, to whom he gave 
patterns, pricked on parchment, about three inches square. The 
lace-makers, thus furnished with a new pattern, were bound in 
equity to bring the lace to the merchant who had furnished the 
pattern ; but they often failed in the performance of this understood 
engagement, and endeavoured to obtain a better price elsewhere. 
He constantly rebought the purchases of collectors of lace, who came 
to him to sell what they had acquired from the workers. He also 
went round himself periodically amongst the villages, where there 
was generally some resident who was a factor for the lace-makers. 
At Bedford the organization of the trade was similarly explained to 
me by a lace-merchant. It was always a fluctuating business, but 
just now was much. depressed. The demand for pillow-lace could 
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only be kept up by increasing endeavours to attain the highest ex- 
cellence. Bedford and its neighbourhood were now rivalling 
Honiton, in making lace after the peculiar fashion for which the 
West had been long distinguished. Yard lace was not profitable to 
the makers. In this attempt to compete with the machine, the 
ater number, with incessant toil, could only earn fourpence a day. 
nthe more elaborate work of falls, collars, and cuffs, in which the 
lace-workers were now chiefly employed, good workers could earn 
a shilling a day. He employed his own workers in villages round 
Bedford, such as Cardington, Goldington, Bromham, Kempston, 
Pavington, and Milton. It was to be regretted, he said, that the 
English lace-making was too dependent en French patterns ; that 
native pattern designers were still wanting, 

Bedford has no peculiar industry. I asked a gentleman whom I 
casually met, ‘“‘ What was the staple of the town ;”’ and he answered, 
‘* Education.” The bequest of an alderman of London, in the reign 
of Edward VI., of thirteen acres of land in the parish of St. An- 
drew’s, Holborn, now produces an annual income of 12,500/.; and 
the charity having come under parliamentary regulation, supports a 
Grammar School, a Commercial Sehool, a Preparatory English School, 
a National Schoul, a Girls’ School, and an Infant School. Bedford 
Grammar School furnishes the highest education to its free scholars 
and boarders ; and families come to Bedford from all parts to qualify 


themselves as residents for its advantages. ‘Thus education is the great | 


staple here. But the other schools, where pupils are not qualified 
by classical instruction to obtain university exhibitions, fit a very 
large juvenile population for the duties of life in a manner which is 
evident in the demeanour of the inhabitants of Bedford. No stranger 
can ask a question of man, woman, or child, without feeling that- he 
is in the midst of an intelligent population, very remarkable for their 
alertness and courtesy, as compared with the industrial classes of 
most provincial towns. Sir William Harpur’s bequest, ‘‘ for the 
instruction of the children of the town of ord in grammar and 
good manners,” has very visible results. 

Leaving the merchants of lace in the towns, let us look a little at 
the hamlets, in which dwell the workers of lace. Through a fertile 
country, now much inundated by the autumn rains, I arrived at 
Turvey, a village of farm-labourers and lace-makers. Come hither 
ye capitalists who suffer the labourers’ cottages on your highly- 
rented farms to afford imperfect shelter from the elements, and no 
provision for comfort and decency—ye who want your outlay upon 
better dwellings to be returned by an absolute five per cent.—come 
ye hither, and look what has been done by two landowners, who 
were desirous to leave the world better than they found it. There is 
probably no such pattern village in England as this of Turvey. Its 
cottages are newly built-of stone, each containing four rooms, with 
out-houses and a good garden, of which the rent is fifteen pence 
a week. ‘The church, one of the most beautiful examples of Early 
English, with many. splendid monuments, has been restored in the 
highest taste by the munificent expenditure of the chief pro- 
prietor. ‘The noble organ, provided by this gentleman, is played 
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upon by himself; and here he has formed a choir of no common 
excellence. For the education and intellectual advancement of a 
pulation not much exceeding a thousand, there are Schools and there 
are Reading-rooms. This is, indeed, the Paradise of lace-makers. 
Although their earnings. may be scant, their comforts are not few, 
and their opportunities of intellectual recreation after their tedious 
labours are abundantly provided for. Their health is well cared for 
by sanitary arrangements. In an inquiry, in 1850, into the desir- 
ableness of applying the Public Health Act to a town in Bucking- 
hamshire, where many lace-makers dwelt, the dirt was as striking as 
the poverty; and their pallid looks were as attributable to the want 
of an adequate supply of water and good drainage as to their seden- 
tary occupation. At Turvey there is the sedentary occupation, but 
there is also every means afforded of health, comfort, and cheerful- 
ness. The people are cared for. 

Olney, the large village which derives its only interest as having 
been the abode of Cowper, presents a somewhat mournful contrast to 
Turvey. Its long street of old houses, still looking fresh, because 
built of calcareous yellow stone, though some bear the date of two 
centuries, has one unvarying aspect of dulness, if not of gloom. 
The tall red-brick house in which Cowper wrote ‘The Task,’ stands 
in a roomy angle of the street, towering most unpicturesquely above 
its neighbours.. It is now divided into three separate tenements. 
The place and its associations are very little changed since the days 
when the postman’s horn was heard as he came at night over the 
long bridge that bestrode the wintry flood,— 


_“ News from all nations lumbering at his back.” 


‘The Times,’ indeed, is in ‘the head inn by noon, to which 
hostelry the commercial traveller occasionally comes. ‘The village 
at present looks more melancholy than usual. It was rendered brisk . 
a year or two ago by a speculative shoe-merchant, who set all the 
unemployed women to shoe-binding, instead of lace-making. “He 
sold his shoes for less than their cost, and went to ruin in.a crash 
of the leather trade. The lace-makers are again set down. to their 
wearisome pillows and bobbins, bartering their painful labours at the 
chandler’s-shop, which supplies them with thread and gives ounces 
of tea for eae of lace. ‘The lace-collector comes to purchase what 
the chandler has in store, and to sell it at a. profit to. the lace- 
merchant. There is little chance for the producer under such a 
system of truck and middlemen. The people are all poor; the parish 
rates very!high, Wedoubt if the 10,487 lace-makers. of Bucking- 
hamshire, and the 5,734 of Bedfordshire, enumerated: in the Census: 
of 1851, now sing the ‘ Lace Songs’ that ‘‘ the free maids wholweave 
their thread with;bones”’ of old did chant. We fear that the excel- 
lent Miss Baker, whose ‘Glossary’ contains so. many interesting, 
traces of past. times, is speaking of customs that were passing away 
at the beginning of the century, when she says of ‘ Lace Songs’—. 
the jingling rhymes sung by young pa while engaged at their lace- . 
pillows—‘‘ the movement of the bobbins ‘is timed by the modulation 
of the tune, which excites them to. regularity.and cheerfulness ; and 
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it is a pleasing picture, in passing through a rural village, to-see 
them, in warm sunny weather, seated outside their cottage-doors, or 
seeking the shade of a neighbouring tree, where in cheerful groups 
they unite in singing their rude and simple rhymes.” Miss Baker 
gives one ditty, descriptive of the occupation :— 


“ Nineteen long lines being over my down,* 
The faster I work it'll shorten my score ; 
But if I do play it’ll stick to a stay ; 
So, heigh-ho! little fingers, and twank it away.” 


The little fingers must move faster and longer than in the old 
times to earn a meal. And yet there are many who regret that 
these domestic occupations are perishing, and believe that the girls 
of a well-regulated cotton-factory are wretched beings in comparison 
with those who work in the sun at cottage-doors. Would that the 
condition of the lace-makers could be improved! Individual benevo- 
jence may occasionally pay a better price for their labour than the 
village factor pays; but their ordinary rate of payment must depend 
upon the proportion of the workers to the demand for their work. 
There is some chance for them in the diminished competition 
duced by the small rate of reward. We were told in a lace-maki 
village that the old women only continue at the work, and that the 

oung ones would not take it up. The skilled labourers will be 
better remunerated when the unskilled are withdrawn from the 
market. P 


A drive of eight miles takes me to the Wolverton Station of the 
North-Western Railway. After an hour in the train I stop at Berk- 
hampstead, not having yet left the region of straw-plait. I stay not 
here ; for a day of enjoyment is before me, beneath a cloudless sky 
which makes me forget the deluge of the past week. I am entering 
the beautiful district of the Chilterns, with their immemorial beech- 
woods, in old times impassable except to the banditti who hid in 
their recesses, and who, we may presume, are now eradicated, and 
kept from again appearing by the watchfulness of Queen Victoria, 
who is constantly appointing her Stewards of the Chiltern Hundreds, 
whose duty it is to protect the lieges from lawless rapine. These are 
the woods amidst which John Hapapden dwelt; and through the 
chalky hollows of the high grounds, and through the grassy valleys, 
he led his sturdy yoemen to the fatal Chalgrove Field. Amidst these 
beechen hills dwelt Waller and Burke; Milton commenced his 
‘ Paradise Regained’ at Chalfont St. Giles; Algernon Sydney sat in 
Parliament for Amersham. ‘The country is as beautiful as its associa- 
tions are inspiriting. A steep ascent from Berkhampstead through 
the woods of Hawridge; a level road for a mile or two; and then 
appears a little town in the valley of the Chess, Chesham is the 
seat of a curious manufacture; and here I stop, to talk of Wooden 
Ware. Shoemakers are here in considerable numbers ; straw-plaiters 
are here, and lace-makers ; chairmakers are here; but the distinctive 


* “ Once down the parchment is called a down.” 
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characteristic of the busy town, with an increasing population, is the 
production of every variety of utensil that can be seer out of the 
ones growth of the neighbourhood—the beech, the elm, and 

e ash. 

The wise Launce, in ‘The Two Gentlemen of Verona,’ tells us 
of an olden time when princes and princesses, as well as shopkeepers 
and ale-wives, would have been wholesale customers for such ware as 
Chesham, we may presume, produced in the Tudor days: ‘I was 
sent to deliver him [his dog] as a present to Mistress Silvia, from my 
master ; and I came no sooner into the dining-room, but he steps me 
to her trencher, and steals her capon’s leg.” The pewter plate 
banished the trencher, and the ware of Staffordshire banished the 
pewter plate. But there is ever a renaissance going on in the 
apelnnces of civilization. In ‘The Northumberland Household 

k,’ of the year 1512, the order of breakfast for my lord and 
my lady directs, ‘“‘ Furst a Loif of Brede in Trenchors.” We 
have returned to the service of bread upon a trencher, and 
Chesham manufactures the article in great abundance. But the 
Chesham trencher is somewhat of the roughest. The elaborate 
carvings that we see upon the bread-trenchers in the London shops 
are not the work of the Buckinghamshire artists. Some few women, 
indeed, carve wheat-ears on the rims; but the resemblance is not 
very perfect. The poor toy-maker in ‘’The Cricket on the Hearth,’ 
who desired to pinch Boxer’s tail, having an order for a barking-dog, 
and wishing to go as close to natur’ as he could for sixpence, might 
be an example to the fair carvers of Chesham. They are great, 
however, in butter-prints. But the general product of the place can 
scarcely be deemed ornamental, or very finished, if we except that of 
one considerable manufactory for cricket-bats and stumps. In a dozen 
or more yards, with sheds appurtenant, on the banks of the Chess, are 
the beech and the elm sawn.and fashioned into articles fit for hard 
work and rough usage. Here is the beechen bowl turned in the 
simplest of lathes; the unornamented utensil varying in size from the 
tiny bowl to hold the change in the tradesman’s till to the large bowl 
for washing crockery in the housemaid’s pantry. The beechen 
bowl filled with furmety for the sheep-shearing festival is no longer 
wanted. Here are manufactured loads of malt-shovels, which I saw 
ready packed for immediate use now the barley-crop is gathered ; 
and here are produced the hundred-thousands of sand-shovels with 
which young happy navvies of either sex construct their mountains 
and their rivers on our sea-girt margins ; and which tools annually 

rish, unless the careful nurse-maid packs them up with the um- 
rellas, to return again to these pleasant diggings at another season of 
happiness in no-lessons and unstinted shrimps. Here are butchers’ trays 
seodacel in constantly increasing numbers, whatever be the dearness 
of butchers’ meat; and here are myriads of trundling-hoops, pleasant 
to behold, being far less dangerous to the shins of the unwary walker 
on the pavement, than the noisy iron circle of this iron age. The 
horticultural juvenile may here find ample choice of garden-rollers, 
garden-rakes, and dwarfish wheelbarrows ; whilst the straw-bonnet- 
maker may here purchase her blocks, and the wig-maker the wooden 
Y : ‘ B 
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head upon which to fashion his curls*that rival nature. All this 
varied product is handicraft. There is a sawing-mill on the stream ; 
but in every yard there is a saw-pit, as if man wanted no aid from 
mechanical invention, even in the heaviest of his work. The lathe 
could not be spared ; but it is such a lathe as Robinson Crusoe could 
have made to produce the furniture of his hut without any great 
exercise of his ingenuity. In all this manufacture it is to be regretted 
that there is a very slight display of taste. In the industry of Ches- 
ham might be reared skilful carvers, if any pains were taken to 
furnish them with good models. If high art were not commercially 
required, the women and children who cut butter-prints might 
employ their leisure in carving toys that might approach to the neat- 
ness, if not to the beauty, of the white-wood toys which the peasants 
of the Tyrol carve during their winter evenings. In this manufac- 
ture, as well as in many others, England is behind other nations, by 
aiming more exclusively at cheap than at tasteful productions. 
Chepping Wycombe, known as High Wycombe, is in the very 
heart of the Buckinghamshire woods. Beech, the sacred tree of the 
Romans, out of which the sacrificial cup was made, had come to be 
called ‘‘ the Buckinghamshire weed.” In old Fuller’s time, beech 
was held to be of value for timber, when no oak was to be had. As 
long as the oak lasted the beech was safe from the woodman’s axe 
for all p of house-building. It was still safe when the pine, 
‘* hewn on Nérwories hills,” came to us in ship-loads ; and still more 
safe when our North American colonies sent us their deals by millions 
of feet. In a happy hour the people dwelling amidst the beech- 
woods of the Chilterns took to Chair-making, and so vigorously pur- 
sued the occupation that the Buckinghamshire weed is becoming 
scaree, as the oak was becoming scarce in the seventeenth century. 
It is remarkable how suddenly manufactures are localised under 
favourable circumstances. Chairs were, no doubt, always made in 
these districts. The Windsor chair has a fame of some antiquity ; 
but the Wycombe chair-making trade was scarcely known as something. 
remarkable twenty or thirty years ago. The demand for these chairs 
has grown with the enormous increase of general population ; the. 
facilities of communication with the metropolis ; the rapidly extend- 
ing demand of our colonies. ‘‘ When I began the trade,” said a— 
manufacturer to me, ‘‘I loaded a cart and travelled to Luton. 
All there was prosperous. There was a scramble for my chairs ; 
and when I came home I laid my receipts on my table, and said to 
my wife, ‘You never saw so much money before.’” ‘This manufac- 
turer now sends his chairs to London, Liverpool, and Manchester ; 
to Australia, New Zealand, and Constantinople.. He made eight 
thousand chairs for the Crystal Palace; and, being a person of true 
English humour, rejoices to tell how he took his family to a Crystal 
Palace musical festival, and asked the attendants where they got so 
many chairs of one pattern, which seemed to him one of the greatest 
wonders of the place. Another manufacturer provided two thousand 
five hundred chairs, of unusual strength, for the evening service at 
St. Paul’s; and he is providing similar chairs for the service of Ely, 
Exeter, and other cathedrals. THe is also executing a contract for’ 
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six thousand chairs for barracks—a contract, not very profitable, for 
the Government officers insist upon having the. seats of unusual thick- 
ness, which is of no real utility, but adds to the expense and the dif- 
ficulty of execution, because seasoned beech cannot be obtained in 
planks a quarter of an inch wider than those in general use. When 
official persons are wiser than the teaching of practical experience, 
the public must pay for their wisdom. 

But it is not the large contract which makes the great chair-trade 
of Wycombe and the neighbourhood. Let us bear in mind the 
immense improvement in the social habits of the British people, 
marking the universal progress of refinement, and consider the con- 
sequent number of houses with rentals varying from 10/. to 50/., whose 
tenants require useful furniture at once cheap, lasting, and ornamental. 
We need not then be surprised that Wycombe boasts of making a 
chair a minute all the year round—chairs which would not be un- 
sightly in the handsomest sitting-room, and which can be sold at five 
shillings each. _ More costly chairs are here produced, as well as the 
commonest. rush-bottom chair of the old cottage pattern. But the 
light caned chair, stained to imitate rosewood, or of the bright natural 
colour of the birch, and highly polished, finds a demand throughout 
the kingdom—a demand which might appear fabulous to those who 
have not reflected upon the extent to which a thriving industrious 
people create a national wealth which gives an impulse to every 
occupation, and fills every dwelling with comforts and elegances of 
which our forefathers never dreamt. The wondrous cheapness of 
the Wycombe chair is produced by the division of labour in every 
manufactory ; and by the competition amongst the manufacturers, in 
a trade where a small capital and careful organization will soon re- 
ward the humblest enterprise. ‘‘ 1 can turn out thirty dozen chairs 
a day,” said the worthy man who occasionally carried a few dozen in 
a cart to Luton market when he started in business. 

In an extensive chair manufactory, such as those I had the pleasure 
of going over—a pleasure to be derived from the survey of any well- 
arranged industry, where all the parts tend to the production of a 
whole without waste of labour or material—I saw many loads of 
beech timber in the rough. There are spacious sheds where beech, 
elm, birch, and cherry-tree planks are seasoning. In his stock of 
seasoned timber, the larger capitalist has an advantage over the 
smaller. ‘The wood must be well seasoned to prevent the once 
common saying as to Wycombe chairs,—‘‘ The green beech grows 
out.” We see, also, what indicates a singular combination of do- 
mestic and factory work. The rails of the light caned chairs are 
cut out and turned by the neighbouring villagers. ‘There were hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of these rails, all unvarying in length, 
' thickness, and ornamentation, being seasoned. Many men in the 

workshops, each taking a pemaee part of a chair, are shaping the 
backs, the seats, and the legs; working at the lathe, or with tools 
especially adapted to their purpose. ‘The turners and the sweep- 
back makers receive the highest pay. The chair is put together. 
For those, that are to imitate rosewood, men or boys are staining the 
natural wood with an indelible tint, before they are = in log- 
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. wood. They have then to be caned.* In this work we see, at one 


factory, forty-or - boys engaged ; at another, as many boys and 
irls intermixed. They work) with exeessive rapidity in the inter- 
Facing of the cane, which has been cut into strips ready for their use. 
from 5s, to 8s., and even 10s..a week. 
This ‘remunerative employment’ has banished lace-making from. the 
town. ‘The last process is that of putting the polish on the chair. 
Tn thé warehouses’ there are many varieties of chair, for the cheap 
light ‘chair “is not the sole product of the larger factories. The 
drawing-room lounging-chair of birch almost as beautiful as satin- 
wood, the oaken’ study-chair elaborately carved, the cane-seated 
‘sofa, the American rocking-chair, and the turning-up chair for Roman 
‘Catholic worship, are here manufactured. But the great staple is 
‘the pretty parlour and bed-room chair, at about three D pres per 
‘dozen, for which the demand is increasing even more rapidly than the 
increase of middle-class houses throughout the land. 
_ Thave completed the wr which I proposed to myself in my 
little tour. I return from Wycombe to London, The railway from 
‘that town runs, for five or six miles, parallel with the beautiful 
valley of the Wye, more commonly known as the Wycombe stream. 
“It is a stream of singular purity, renowned of old for its paper-mills. 
I knew it in early days, when all — was made by hand, and. the 
moving power was water alone. I look from the railway carriage ; 
and as I count a dozen paper-mills, I scarcely see one, small mill, 
as when here I learnt the mysteries of paper-making, and. saw the. 
White pulp shaken into a sheet, and each sheet turned from the. wire 
frame upon a blanket. ‘The little mills of my boyhood are now. vast 
factories, with new buildings stretching on every side of the old mill, 
which in many instances is wholly rebuilt. Tall chimneys proclaim 
that steam-power has succeeded to water-power ; that the clear stream 
‘is only for what is called ‘washing water.” That purity is of 
-vast importance in the manufacture, and many an Artesian well. has 
been sunk in less favoured spots to find water as clear as that which 
here descends from the chalk hills. Everything here of the paper 
manufacture indicates prosperity ; great natural advantages, the 
command of all labour-saving inventions, rapid communication, a 
certain and increasing demand. Yet recent circumstances have 
“manifested that these manufacturers are ever in dread of change. 
They are afraid of every innovation, when their machines and. their 
steam-chimneys proclaim that they are amongst the foremost of 
innovators. ‘They are most of all afraid of being carried along with 
the great principle of our fiscal policy, that of removing the taxes 
upon industry. ‘They shrink from that healthful competition. with 
the products of other lands, which all other manufacturers: have 
struggled against and beaten. They would fain cling to taxation and 
‘protection, to the antiquated creeds of legislative ignorance. They 
Would halt, whilst’all other industries are moving onward in a course 
~ of manly determination not to be rivalled, certainly not to be passed, 
‘in the ‘race by any country. By defying the bugbear of foreign 
“competition, England has become what she is, 
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Tur ocean of air which surrounds our globe. presents. phenomena, of 
surpassing interest to every one of its inhabitants. By its chemical 
constitution, it supports the life of animals and plants, maintains com- 
bustiom, assists in forming innumerable compounds, and possesses self 
reparatory which are truly admirable. No less remarkable 
are its mechanical properties. It diffuses light,.and sound, wafts our 
rt gs the ocean, raises water in our pumps, turns our. windmills, 

dis the cheapest of prime movers. It is. an admirable water- 
carrier, caeivaying the clouds from the ocean, and depositing water 
upon the land, filling the mountain cisterns which supply the brooks 
and streams, so that they may pay tribute to the rivers, The varied 
phenomena of which the atmosphere is the scene, and which make up 
what is popularly called ‘‘ the weather,” include not,only, general and 
periodical winds of the nature of currents, together with rotatory 
movements or whirls of greater or less extent, such, as hurricanes, 
typhoons, whirlwinds, water-spouts, sand-spouts, tornados, thunder- 
storms, ene, and many others; but also those depending on the 
varied relations of heat to moisture, whereby dew, mist, fog, the 


various classes of clouds, rain, snow, and hail are formed : also elec- 
trical and magnetic phenomena, luminous meteors, such as rainbows, 
halos, parhelia, the aurora-borealis, aérolites, shooting-stars, «c. 


Atmospheric phenomena are also greatly influenced, by oceanic cur- 
rents, fixed and floating masses of ice, the varied distribution of land 
one water, and the varying temperature of different parts of the earth’s 
ace. 

The systematic study of this grand subject of meteorology may be 
said to date from the invention of the barometer by Torricelli, in the 
rear 1644, since which time the subject has gone on, gradually en- 
arging, and one generation of jrrrien 1i5) have handed down their 
results to the next, until the accumulated mass_has at. length. pro- 
duced most valuable fruit. Unexpected auxiliaries are also being 
pressed into the service of the science. For example: the French 
now employ the electric telegraph to announce to the ports of the 
most frequented seas, not only of their own, but of other countries 
which‘ are linked to France by means of the submarine cable, the 
precise moment at which a storm bursts on a particular point ; 
‘and -as) the electricity travels infinitely quicker than the wind, infor- 
mation can be transmitted and precautions can be taken at. all those 
places ‘which may be in the line of the advancing. storm. ‘There 
are in France, at the present moment, twenty-four centres of observa- 
tion, from which are forwarded every morning, to. Paris, records of 
the height of the barometer, the temperature, the; direction of the 
wind, &c. ; and a digest of these observations is transmitted the same 
day’ to distant parts of France and of Europe. : The dreadful tempest 
“which burst upon the Black Sea in the year 1855 was. signalled at 
Paris, where it was thus known that.a great atmospheric. waye, was 
travelling from west to cast, that it was delayed for a short time in 
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passing the Alps, after which it increased jn intensity, and took more 
than three days to cross Europe and reach the Black Sea. Had 
arrangements such as now exist been in existence then, the fleet 
might have been forewarned of this tempest, and much loss and 
misery have been spared. And had sucha system been in operation in 
England last year, the ** Royal Charter” might have had some hours’ 
pinned the coming storm, and that national calamity have been 
averted. 

But if our neighbours, the French, are thus active and intelligent 
in theloaroloctea as they are in every other form of science, are we 
taking no steps to keep up with them in the intellectual race? In 
the few pages which can be spared to us in this year’s ‘‘ Companion,” 
we may state briefly, and of course imperfectly, the measures that 
have been, and are being taken by Government, to give practical 
value to the labours of those distinguished philosophers, including 
our own countrymen, who have applied the high powers of their 
minds to meteorological science. 

In a great maritime nation such as this, it is natural to suppose 
that attention would be chiefly directed to the acquirement of such 
information respecting the sea and its currents, as well as the atmo- 
sphere over it, as would influence the direction of courses to be 
steered, so that the safest passages might be made in the shortest 
possible time. Early in the present century Mr. Marsden, Secreta 
of the Admiralty, gave expression to the want which was then felt 
of collected and combined information respecting the ocean, by 
suggesting a plan for arranging well-ascertained facts in certain 
convenient divisions of the seas. His plan was to divide the ocean 
into numbered squares, so as to afford the means of grouping and 
averaging observations, as well as identifying the spaces of the sea 
like the provinces of the land, In 1831, the Hydrographical Office 
of the Admiralty commenced a systematic collection and discussion of 
meteorological observations, made at sea on the above method of 
squares; but the want of means, the pressure of other duties, and 
perhaps, too, the absence of public interest in the undertaking, inter- 
fered with the project. In 1838, Sir William Reid, the well-known 
author of the work entitled, ‘‘ The Law of Storms,” induced the 
Government to instruct officers of the Royal Engineers, at detached 
stations, and Consuls in sweige rts, to collect and send home 
meteorological observations. Sir William Reid’s object was to throw 
additional light on the phenomena of storms. Lieut. Maury, of the 
United States, however, by the direction of his Government, pub- 
lished his celebrated “Wind and Current Charts,” together with 
‘Sailing Directions,” the effect of which was to enable navigators to 
shorten their passages as much as one-fourth, and in some cases, as 
much as one-third, of the distance or time previously employed. 
The general use of steamers and the. endeavour to keep as near 
the direct line between two places (that is, on the arc of a great 
circle, or ‘ great. circle sailing,” as it is familiarly called) as 
intervening obstacles, currents and winds, would allow, led to a 
demand for more precise and available information respecting the 


highways of the ocean, Accordingly, in 1853, the chief Maritime 
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Powers authorised a number of qualified persons to assist at a con- 
ference at Brussels, on the subjeet of meteorology at sea. When the 
report of this conference was brought beltre Patlidiagat: a sum of 
money was voted for the purchase of instruments and the discussion 
of observations by the Board of Trade. In June 1854, the Royal. 


Society was requested to advise as to what were the’ great desiderata - 


in meteorological science, and as to the printed forms which might be 
best calculated to exhibit the great atmospheric laws which it was 
desirable to develop by observations at sea. Mabssver as observations. 
on land on an extended scale were likely to be made and discussed 
in the same Office, under the direction of the Board of Trade, advice 
on this part of the subject was also requested. ‘The Royal Society, 
feeling that the inquiry was ‘‘ coextensive with the irements of 
meteorology over all accessible parts of the earth’s surface,” endea- 
voured to obtain the opinion of distinguished meteorologists abroad 

and accordingly a circular was addressed to such men as were likely 
to assist the object. ‘This appeal was responded to with some degree 
of detail, by Dr. Erman, of Berlin, Dr. Heis, of Minster, Professor 
Kreil, of Vienna, Lieut. Maury, of Washington, and M. Quetelet, 
of Brussels; while Professor fore! Director of the Meteorological 
Establishments of Prussia, testified his warm interest in the subject by 
repairing to England and forming part of the committee appointed to 
advise the Government on the subject. ‘The recommendations of this 


committee were embodied in a “‘ Reply of the President and Council 


of the Royal Society,” dated 22nd of February, 1855; and some idea 
of the nature of their advice may be formed from the heads under 
which it was given, namely, ‘‘ Barometer ;” ‘‘ Dry Air and Aqueous 
Vapours ;” ‘‘ Temperature of the Air;” ‘‘ Temperature of the Sea, 
and Investigations regarding Currents ;” ‘“‘ Storms or Gales ;” ‘‘ Thun- 
der-storms ;” ‘* Auroras and Falling Stars ;” and “Charts of the Mag- 
netic Variation ;” to which a suggestion was afterwards added as to the 
“Force and Directién of the Wind.” 3 

Early in 1855, a Meteorological Department was established at the 
Board of Trade, under the superintendence of Rear-Adm. FitzRoy, 
and among the first duties of the office was the preparation of a 
number of forms to be filled up by those observers to whom the 
instruments were to be intrusted, so as “to secure methodical reduc- 
. tion and tabulation of such observations, so arranged that the phi- 

losopher may use them with confidence and facility, and that the 
navigator may acquire from them practical information without 
avoidable delay.” For this purpose, the surface of the globe, as 
represented on reference-maps, is divided into squares, which are 
numbered and lettered, the numbers showing the ‘principal squares, 
and letters their subdivisions. ‘‘ These separate spaces serve for 
grouping observations, and their respective centres are as points of 
particular reference for averages, or {mean results. Folio ~books 
agreeing with each other in tabular arrangement, are numbered 
to correspond with the squares, and are so methodized that every 
individual entry made from any register or log of uncorrected 


observations, after being duly reduced, can be recorded in its appro- 
priate table in such a way that it may be used singly or otherwise, 
and identified or traced at any future time. When averages or 
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means, are required, of .course, these data..are equally available,) but 
the. general principles of. operation, are, to-allow-no details to be lost 
no. doubt, as to. the special authority 
act. recorded. At, present, ‘there are,in use about sixty collecting 
boo! of, tabular, forms, Dose Books, appropriated to the fol- 
lowing -subjects, namely :-Barometer, Thermometer, Hydrometer, 
Winds, eather, Currents, Variation, Soundings, Crossings, Passages, 
Storms, Ice, Shooting-stars and Meteors, Aurora, and Electricity. 
Entries, are made, in these; tabular, forms, as the logs, or meteorological 
registers, are. suecessively examined, the yarious.data being extracted, 
and recorded. by different. persons, and remarkable. passages 
of immediate interest, being noted for, publication.” . . 
learn, from, “the Report,of ;the Meteorological Department of 
the Board of Trade,” for 1857, to.. which we are: indebted for the 
above extracts, and for some of the: foregoing particulars, that up to 
that date, 180.selected merchantmen had been supplied with tested 
and besides charts and think, 
judiciously arranged, that in reading and recording the barometer, 
of decimals, or hundredths. of the inch, were re- 
quired ; and for the thermometer, one place of decimals, or tenths of 
a degree. , The. result of this issue of instruments was the receipt of 
good meteorological logs from nearly 100 ships; and of those. re- 
gisters abouta,third had been discussed and tabulated. These logs 
were arranged into classes, under the letters A, B, C, D, under. the 
first_of which the meteorological registers were found to be excellent 5 
under, the second, very the third, good ; and under the 
fourth, ordinary. Five of the registers, however, were found to.be 
of such high value, that the honorary reward of a valuable telescope 
was given to each of the captains of the ships.to which they. referred. 
Their names are Boyd, Quirk, Toynbee, Trivett, and Wood... Only 
a few logs, but those of excellent character, had been received from 
Her Majesty’s ships, partly on account of the disturbance occasioned by, 
the war with Russia, and partly because there had not been. sufficient 
time to receive the registers sent to different foreign stations in 1855... 
. While all these efforts were being made at sea, land observations 
were not neglected. Nearly 100 places of regular observation were. 
established within the British Islands, in addition to which, registers 
were kept at the numerous lighthouses on their coasts. _ sie 
The instruments furnished to the above ng and stations were 
supplied free of all expense, that is, they were dent to the observers, 
although ngements were made for allowing of their purchase at 
cost Che advantage of this arrangement was enhanced. by the 
fact that all the’ instruments had been carefully tested by comparison; 
'* One set of instruments cénsists of one marine barometer, six thermometers, one 
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with’ standard ‘instruments at the ‘Kew! Observatory, ‘an ‘institution 
supported by the British Association for ‘the Advancement of Science. 
We learn from the Report, dated 22nd of June, 1858, that more 
than 600 selected ships’ in the mercantile ‘marine, and many men-of- 
war, had either returned their logs or were at' that'date engaged in 
observing ; that since the establishment of the’ officé; in 1855, hun- 
dreds of barometers, and thousands of thermometers and hydrometers, 
had been sent afloat, many of which had been returned, re~compared, 
and-re-issued. Most of the’ log-books ‘that had been examined were 
found to contain information of a varied and useful character, such as 
that relating to remarkable atmospheric’ changes, Ohas and other 
storms, while, accompanying’ the statistical ‘details, were remarks 
which reminded the examiner of the writings of Dampier, and of our 
earlier as well as some of our best later navigators. We quite 
in the language of ‘the Report, that “it would indeed be ill-j deed 
economy to consign such ober vitisi to the shelf instead of placing 
them speedily within the reach of inexperienced men.” ' By means 
of such logs, it is possible to construct for all parts of the world, 
and for ‘each month of the year, reliable wind and current charts: 
registers of wind kept on shore, or on the sea-coast, are not to be 
relied on ‘like those of ships on the ocean. A number of these useful 
charts have already been published. Tables of passages for all parts 
of ‘the world, alphabetically arranged, with concise directions, required 
for steamers as well as for sailing-vessels, have also been completed, 
While the efforts of the Office are devoted chiefly to the discussion 
and publication of results already procured, their yearly collection is 
diminished. 
~The observations thus collected referring to wind and weather, the 
pressure and temperature of the air, its humidity, and other charac- 
teristics; the specific gravity of the ocean, its temperature and 
curfents, magnetism, luminous meteors, &c., have “been collated and 
discussed in manuscript books appropriated to each subject separately ; 
every observation being, however, referred to its original source with 
a view not only to furnish single observations, but also mean results. 
It ‘would obviously be unadvisable to print the logs themselves on 
account of their number and bulk; but the publication of reduced and 
tabulated results, groups of observations, and individual facts of value 
may, it is hoped, 
“Among the practical results which have been realized may be 
mentioned the ascertaining of the specific gravity of nearly the 
whole “of the oceanic surface. It is found that (except in confined 
localities, such as the Red Sea or the Indian ‘Archipelago there is 
little’ or no variation in the density or saltness of the ocean, unless 
affected by heavy rains or the vicinity. of ery, date rivers. The 
specific gravity of oceanic water is found. to be nearly 1027, pure 
water being taken at 1000. The lowest temperature recorded be- 
tween 2°3 and 2°5 fathoms below the surface in the North Atlantic, 
South Atlantic, and Indian Oceans, is 35°; while the highest tem- 
perature anywhere observed at sea, on the surface, is 86°. 
It appears, also, ‘‘ that within certain limits of latitude near the 
equator (or rather at about 5° North latitude ‘inthe Ocean), 
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the total pressure on the barometer varies so little throughout the 
year, that (allowing for the six-hourly change) any ship crossing that 
part of the sea may actually compare her barometer with a natural 
standard; invariable within known small limits of two or three- 
hundredths of an inch,” 

In addition to the mass of barometrical observations, there are those 
of the thermometer and hygrometer, the movements of atmospheric 
waves, and many other. points of great interest, the reduction and 

blication of which must be a work of time. But the De ent 

issued some works of a popular as well as scientific character, 
such, for example, as a ‘‘ Manual of Instructions for the use of Baro- 
meters and Thermometers as Weather-glasses,” in two forms, one for 
fishermen and coasters, the other for young officers at sea. To give a 
practical effect to these plain instructions, a cheap,.serviceable baro- 
eter, approved by the Board of Trade, has been manufactured by 
Messrs. tti for the use of sea-ports and fishing-stations. The 
National Life-boat Institution, co-operating in this useful work, has 
vided. suitable positions for the instruments in their life-boat 
ouses ; and the permanent coxswain attached to each life-boat is to 
have the charge of the instrument, so that he may act the part of a 
storm-warner in his vicinity. It is possible that, had these arrange- 
ments been. in operon along our eastern coast prior to the gales of 
May and June last, the lives of many fishermen might have been 
spared. 
yr practical result is given in the translation of a small Dutch 
pamphlet on the Herring Fishery, which shows that herrings seek 
such parts of the North Sea as are not colder than 54°, nor warmer 
than 58°, tending to establish the fact that it is all but useless to cast 
nets for herrings in places where the surface-water is not between 
these limits of temperature. 
The publication of wind-charts for the principal oceans already 


* This barometer differs in some respects from the ordinary barometers of the shops. 
The mercury has been boiled in the tube, and to prevent the vacuum from being vitiated 
by the ingress of air, a contrivance called an air-trap is provided at the bottom of the 
tube. Instead of the usual brass or ivory scale, there is a plate of porcelain on which 
the degrees or figures are legibly engraved and permanently blackened, which is im- 
portant for an instrument liable to exposure and intended to be consulted at all times, 
night and day. Instead of the usual words, “ Fair,” “Change,” “Rain,” &c., which are 
often liable to mislead, the following contracted rules are substituted :— 


RISE FALL 
FOR FOR 
N.Ety S.WLy. 
(NW.-N.-E.) (SE.-S.-W.) 
DRY WET 
OR OR 
LESS MORE 
WIND. | WIND. 
EXCEPT EXCEPT 
WET FROM 
N.Ep. 
LONG FORETOLD 
LONG LAST AFTER LOW 
SHORT NOTICE FORETELLS 
SUON PAST. STRONGER BLOW. 
ADD ONE TENTH HUNDRED FEET 
) FOR EACH ABOVE THE SEA,: 
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referred to is calculated to be of great use. It is supposed that 
charts of this description may exceed three hundred in number. 
By the assistance of those already published, such ‘results as the 
following have been obtained, namely, the true north and south or 
meridional direction of certain atmospheric wave-lines (those of the 
troughs as well as those of the crests), also the diminution of the 
wind’s strength or force overland—and evidence of a continuous 
alternation or opposition of the Great Polar and nee currents 
of the atmosphere. The ae aban has also published a translation 
from the German of Dove’s last work on winds, also a passage-table 
to show the length of passages between frequented sea-ports, together 
with concise and ready methods of applying the principle of great- 
circle sailing. Among the other publications of the d ent may 
be mentioned the rishi of meteorological observations made by 
order of the Admiralty in 1853, and one or two. following years, at 
Bermuda, Halifax, Ascension, Valparaiso, Ceylon, and some other 
places; also an abstract of the Meteorological Register of that mar- 


vellous voyage undertaken by Captain, now Sir Franeis Leo 
M'Clintock, in the For. 


Such is a very imperfect outline of the labours of the Meteorological 
Department of the Board of Trade, gathered from a ten of ‘its 
tiblished documents. The United States of America, France, Hol- 
and, Germany, Russia, Spain, Portugal, Austria, and Denmark, are 
also engaged in collecting and oe meteorological observations, 


as will be noticed at greater length presently ; and the result of all 
this activity cannot fail to serve the interests of science, commerce, 
and humanity. | 

All these efforts, however, would be comparatively useless, unless 
precautions were taken to render the instruments of observation 
accurate in themselves, and comparable with each other. Hence the 
importance of the supervision afforded by the Kew Observatory over 
all the instruments issued by the Meteorological Department. 

We may here briefly refer to the mode of testing. In the baro- 
meters used at sea, the usual method of adjusting the mercury in 
the cistern by means of the steel point, previous to an observation, 
cannot be adopted on account of the motion of the ship, which causes 
an oscillation, or pumping, of the mercury in an ordinary barometer. 
To prevent this, a portion of the tube, in what is called the marine 
barometer, is greatly contracted, one effect of which is that the index 
correction varies through the range of scale readings in pr portion to 
the difference of capacity between the cistern and the tube. To find 
the index correction for a land-barometer, all that is usually necessary 
is simply to compare its reading with that of a standard instrument ; 
but to test the marine barometer, it is necessary to find the correction 
for scale readings for about every half inch throughout its probable 
range—that is, from about 27°5 to 31 inches. Hence it is necessary 
to have the means of changing the pressure of the atmosphere on the 
surface of the mercury in the cistern; and, accordingly, there is in 
Kew an air-tight chamber of iron, in which the barometers to be 
tested are placed, together with the standard; air can then be pumped 
out or forced in, so as to diminish or increase the pressure of the air 
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in the chamber. | The, tube of the standard, corrected by the fixed .. 
standard: instrument, is contracted. as.in.the marine barometer; but 
provision, is. made for adjusting the mercury in its cistern to the zero 


point...,"There strong glass windows, in the air-chamber through 
which. .the scales of the baremeters.are visible; but as the verniers 


cannot be..got,at, the height;of, the, mereury is read by means of the, 
fixed vertical scale and telescope of an instrument known as a cathe-. 


tometer..,|The fixed -scale,.is,,5,.0r\6. feet. from the chamber, and its 
divisions correspond exactly with those of the, tube on the standard. 
A vernier anda telescope.slide on'the,.scale by means of a rack and 
pinion.;,.the | telescope has. two: horizontal. wires, one fixed and the 
other moveable. by a.micrometer screw, so, that the difference between 
the height.of, the column. and; the nearest division on the scale of the 
tenant: and also.of all the other barometers placed by the side of it 


for comparison, can be measured either with the vertical scales and 
vernier or the micrometer wire. , When this severe method of testing - 
was first adopted, the barometers sent by some makers would occa-. ’ 


sionally exhibit,errors of half an inch and upwards, above or below 
the standard: some instruments which were found to be correct. for 
one part of the scale would be half an inch or an inch wrong in other 
parts; and it will scarcely be believed, that until lately the cistern 


of the marine barometer in common use was not. large enough to, 


contain all the mercury for low pressures; so that 29 inches has, 


in some cases, been..the minimum pressure that the instrument 
was capable of indicating. | 


The. marine barometer, intreduced on the secosmpendetiont of the: 


Kew Committee, has a cistern 14 inch in diameter, and the tube 
about 4 inch, 


that no correction need be applied for difference of capacity between 
the cistern and the tube. ‘To prevent pumping, the tubes are con- 
tracted through a few inches; the effect .of which causes the marine 


barometer, when used on shore, to be a little behind the ordinary - 


barometer. The, motion of the ship at sea, probably by causing the 
mercury to pass more rapidly through the contracted part, prevents 
this difference being observed, 

With respect to the thermometer, the apparatus employed for 
testing at Kew is a cylindrical glass vessel 15 inches deep and. 8} 
inches in diameter. The thermometers. are hung upon a stand 
consisting of a vertical rod rising from a tripod, which. rests at the 
bottom of the vessel. Hooks sliding on this rod allow the ther-. 
mometers to be suspended, and these. are arranged with their bulbs at 


the same height in. a circle of 3, inches diameter round the rod, and’. 


are kept fixed by being strapped against a projecting six-rayed frame | 
attached to the supporting rod... ‘The apparatus is placed pai wooden: 
revolving stand, and the instruments are compared with the standard 
instrument by pouring water of different temperatures into the glass 
vessel. In taking the observations, the temperature is equalized by 


‘first agitating the water by means of a flat ring of tinned iron, fitting 


easily within the vase. The revolving stand is then moved round so 
as to bring cach thermoweter in turn opposite’ the observer's eye, and 


The scale, instead of being divided into exact inches, 
is shortened in the; proportion of about 0°04 inch for every inch, so 
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he reads off thé scales as quickly‘as possible to’ an’ assistant, who takes 
down’ the ‘numbers.’ Six thermometers’ ean thus. be ‘read’ off, and’ 
recorded in 20 seconds: If the thermometers thas’ tested ‘agree with 
the standard, nothing more required ‘than to “issie them as'correct 
but if they do not so agree, the errors known as ‘zero; or index errors, — 
are marked upon them.’ If the’errors’ are in ‘excess of the standard, 
f late years'the wet and dry bulb thermometers have for the most 
part superseded every other form ‘of ‘hygrométer; ‘80 that observations — 
may be made with them as well-as‘with the barometer, thermometer, © 
and other instruments, by ‘persons whose occupations’ lead‘them to 
mountains at great heights above thé to the sea’ itself, to mines, 
and other inconvenient localities ; ‘and ‘as' the’ readings‘thus ‘recorded 
can be depended upon, the shepherd, the miner, the sailor, the light- 
house-keeper, and others, may render important assistance to meteo- 
rology. is is no insignificant part of the service afforded by the 
Meteorological Department, namely, the indefinite multiplication of 
observers over the surface of our globe without the necessity of sub- 
jecting them to a previous scientific traming, 

We learn, from a publication of Rear-Adm. FitzRoy, entitled 
‘‘ Notes on Meteorology,” 1859, that during the four years that the 
Meteorological Department’ of the Board of Trade has been esta- 
blished, most of the instruments which have been sent out on board — 
merchant-ships' and men-of-war have been returned uninjured, 
although some of them had made two or three successive voyages. 
During the first two years, several of the instruments were broken 
from rough usage, or from the concussion of gans on' board war-ships. 
In one case the barometer was hung immediately under a heavy pivot- 
gun, and was broken by the shock of the firing. ‘In other cases the 
instruments placed between decks were broken by the men running 
against them. During the second two years, out of several hundred 
instruments that were supplied, not 5 per cent. were broken. The 
Kew marine barometers are made of glass, iron, and brass. ‘The 
cistern is of iron, and the tube securely fixed, so that it cannot vary 
upwards or downwards. Some persons imagine that this secure fixing 
renders the instrument liable to fracture by concussion. _ 

A good suggestion is made in the documents to which we have so 
frequently referred, that simultaneous observations should be made 
throughout the British Islands and their neighbouring coasts and seas 
at certain remarkable periods, so as to obtain the means of graphically 
representing the atmosphere, and ‘thus deducing the order of those 
changes of wind and weather which ‘especially affect navigation and 
fisheries, as well as agriculture, all out-door occupations, and health. — 
The maps or charts thus produced might display “the various hori- _ 
zontal or other currents of wind existing within such an area at any 
one'time, the pressure and température of those currents, and other — 
facts, such as the presence of clouds, rain, lightning, &c.”” A collection 
of such maps, ‘ compiled for special periods when ‘the changes were — 
most marked, would enable meteorologists to trace atthospheric waves 
as well as currents both in plan and section, and would throw much 
light on meteorology.” We learn also that attempts have been made 
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to obtain simultaneous observations of wind, weather, and other 
meteorological particulars, over the whole of the Atlantic, and about 
its coasts, by inviting the aid of observers over that wide-spread area 
for one or two observations in each day, It was proposed that the 
observations should extend over twelve months. 

The readers of the Times may have noticed for some weeks past a 
remarkable change in the Meteorological Register furnished by that 
journal. Instead of the usual returns from one locality, we have now 
every day reports from a large number of places in the United King- 
dom re also from places abroad, of the height of the barometer, 
the thermometer, the wet bulb, the direction and force of the wind 
the proportion of cloud, the state of the sky, as indicated by initial 
letters taken from what is known as the “ Beaufort notation,” b, Blue 
sky; c, Clouds detached ; f, Fog; h, Hail; 1, Lightning; m, Misty 
or hazy; 0, Overcast or dull; r, Rain; s, Snow; t, Thunder: while 
a letter repeated augments, such as rr, Much Rain. These reports, 
brought by the electric wires, are not twenty hours old when they 
are published. For example :—In the Times of October 23rd we have 
the Meteorological Report dated October 22, 8 to 9 a.m., from the 
following Fairy t. e., Greenock, Berwick, Copenhagen, Portrush, 
Galway, Hull, Liverpool, Valencia, Queenstown, Helder, Yarmouth, 
London (the maxima and minima of the previous twenty-four or forty- 
eight hours), Kew, Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Penzance, Jersey 
Brest, Bayete, and Lisbon. In a second table there is a Win 
and Weather Report (by submarine and magnetic telegraph) from a 
number of places in the United Kingdom, giving the direction of the 
wind and the state of the weather, below which is a list headed 
** Continental Stations,’ which we copy as a specimen of the kind of 
information conveyed and published in the course of a few hours :— 


Brussels, 8. ; very calm. Marseille, N.E.; very calm. 
Cherbourg, E. ; calm, Montpellier, N.; calm. 
Dunkirk, N.E.; rather strong. | Paris, E.; rather strong. 
Havre, E.N.E. ; rather strong. | Strasbourg, S.E. ; rather strong. 
Lyons, S.; calm. Toulon, N.E.; very calm. - 
Madrid, N.N.E.; very calm. | Turin, N. 
We are informed in a note that the observations at the stations in the 
United Kingdom are taken at 9 a.m., and at the Continental stations 
at about 7 4.M., local time. In addition to this copious information 
’ there are two other tables, furnished by the Electric and International 
Telegraph, of the direction of the wind and state of the weather for 
various parts of Great Britain, the second part of which, headed 
Niaeut, informs us at our breakfast-table of the state of the weather 
over the island while we were sleeping. Such tables as these, although 
of inestimable value to meteorology, are probably but the forerunners 
of a more extensive and useful system. Observers are already 
stationed on the meteorological watch-towers of Copenhagen, Lisbon, 
and Galway, watching the signs of the Baltic, the Mediterranean, and 
the Atlantic, where our weather is manufactured ; and we may look 
upon it as one of the possible results of all this intelligent activity that; 
we’ shall’ be able to foretell the weather three days in advance, 
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This improvement in our meteorological registers results in. great 
measure from the activity of our French neighbours, referred, to at the 
commencement of this article. On the 4th of April.in the present year 
M. Le Verrier, Director of the Paris Imperial heciaies: addressed 
a letter to Professor Airy, Astronomer-Royal of England, inviting the 
co-operation of this country in a system of telegraphic meteorological 
communications for the benefit of navigation. Similar applications 
were also made by M, Le Verrier to other observatories of Europe, 
and they agreed to transmit telegraphic despatches as to wind and 
weather to France. This was accordingly done, so that Spain and 
Portugal now send to Paris daily the, observations of Madrid, San 
Fernando, and Lisbon ; Aaaly, forwards those of Turin, Florence, and 
Rome ; Russia those of St. Petersburgh, Warsaw, Revel, Riga, Mos- 
cow, and Nicolaiev. Brussels, Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Hapa- 
randa extend the circle of the French communications to the highest 
latitudes. Constantinople and Algiers are less regular, in consequence 
of the imperfect state of the means of transmission ; but it was hoped 
that Vienna would immediately fall into the system. The applica- 
tion to this country met with immediate attention. Admiral FitzRoy 
writes on the 13th June, ‘‘ Arrangements, have been authorized by 
the Board of Trade, under a Minute dated 6th June, by which a 
daily and mutual interchange of certain limited and not very minute 
meteorological information will be transmitted between Paris and 
London. Onceaday, at 9 a.m., the barometer and thermometer read- 
ings, the state of the weather, and direction of the wind will be tele- 
graphed to this office from the most distant ends of British and. Irish 
wires, namely, Aberdeen or Inverness, Berwick, Hull, Yarmouth, Dover, 
Portsmouth, Jersey, Plymouth, Penzance, Cork, Galway, Londonderry, 
and Greenock. The facts sent thus from five of these places, namely, 
those nearest to the places specified by M. Le Verrier, will be imme- 
diately put into one telegram, and sent to Paris from London.” — 

This country being ready to exchange meteorological telegraphic 
despatches, the Paris authorities proposed to send twice a day by 
telegraph such meteorological reports as would be likely to be of in- 
terest to the British navy, while in return the French navy would be 
desirous of having intelligence as to the state of the sea and atmosphere 
at the following five places above referred to, viz., Scarborough 
(North Sea), Portland and Cape Lizard (English Channel), Cork, 
and Galway. M. Le Verrier’s object is, to use his own words, 
“to mark a storm as soon as it may appear in any point in Europe 
—to follow it in its march by means of the telegraph, and inform 
in seasonable time the coasts that it will probably visit—such will be 
the result of the organization we institute. To attain this end it will 
be requisite to employ all the resources of the European circle of 
communication, and to make these communications converge to one 
principal centre, whence one may warn points menaced by the pro- 
gress of the tempest.” ! 

On the 1st April last the pe? plan came into operation in 
France :—‘‘ Every day,” says M. Le Verrier, ‘‘ our ports add to the 
despatch that they send in the morning to Paris the state of the sea. 
Immediately the different ports receive intelligence of the state of the 
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sea anil “atmosphere ‘in’ those ‘latitudes in which they are interested 
thus, Dunkirk receives intelligence from Havre, Cherbourg, Brest.) \ 


‘Havre’ Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Brest... 
‘Cherbourg Dunkirk, Havre, Brest. 

‘Brest Dunkirk, Cherbourg, Roche- 
Lorient ot Brest; Cherbourg, Rochefort, 
Nantes Brest, efort, 
‘Bordeaux Brest, Rochefort, Bayonne. 
Bayonne | Brest, Rochefort. 
Cette Marseille. 

Marseille’ Cette, Antibes. . 


Toulon’ 4, 45. Cette, Marseille, Antibes. 

‘*In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, reports again inform Paris of the state 
of the séa and ‘atmosphere, but omitting the barometer and thermo- 
meter, which are included in the morning despatch. ‘These despatches 
of 3 p.m. are forwarded to the ports interested in them.” This maritime 
service is now extended to England and elsewhere, as already noticed. 

The value of these telegraphic communications will be appreciated 
by all classes when we mention a fact which was recently stated by 
Lord Curriehill at a meeting of the Scottish Meteorological Soci 
—A vessel ‘with a valuable cargo was to sail from Hull, and: 
owners resided in Bristol, A violent storm came on in Bristol, when 
it was immediately telegraphed to the ship-master at Hull not to sail, 
as a storm would probably arrive in a north-easterly direction. The 
warning was by no means needless: a severe storm did come on, and 
the captain was thankful that he had not sailed. 

Another advantage of these daily meteorological reports is, that 
any one, by a few comparisons made between 8 and 9 in the morning 
between his own barometer, or aneroid, or sympiesometer, with two or 
three of the published observations, may correct his own instrument, 
ascertain his elevation above the sea-level, &c. In this way pilots and 
fishermen have an easy method of verifying their instruments. 

‘Although not a recent practical result in meteorology, we cannot 
conclude without glancing at the Registrar-General’s Weekly Reports: 
of Meteorological Observations taken at Greenwich, attached: to the 
Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in London. — In these papers the 
causes of death are classified under particular kinds of disease, so that 
we have the means of comparing the prevalence of any malady with 
the state of the atmosphere. At the end of each year a digest of the 

vious ‘twelve months’ observations’ is published on a single sheet, 

he Weekly Meteorological Returns are included every three months 
with a digest of the returns of Births, Marriages, and Deaths, during 
that period. - The meteorological portion of the Quarterly Report in-. 
cludes ‘retarns from about fifty dlnbes in different parts of the king-. 
dom. The observers at those places are all furnished with tested: 
instruments, of high character; and it is their duty to forward to 
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Mr. Glaisher, the Superintendenti of ‘the Meteorological Department 
at Greenwich, their observations: every. three. mouths, with; the: par- 
ticulars necessary to their reduction to the sea level. The observa- 
tions are then arranged in groups according to the latitude, and.from 
them are deduced, results respecting the climate of various, parts of 
this country, coincidences or irregularities of atmospheric phenomena, 
and oof natural occurrences,:such as the arrival and departure; of 
migratory birds, the time of | flowering of plants, agricultural details, 
falls. of snow, thunder-storms, meteors, and aurorg. 
The photographic .registration of meteorological instruments has 
been in use some years. in our observatories-—the light for the purpose 
being furnished by a jet of gas condensed by a cylindrical lens, into a 
line of light. In registering the thermometer, for instance,, the light 
passes through the stem to a cylinder of sensitive paper, which, is, made 
to revolve, and thus to leave a broad photographic trace, the breadth 
of which varies with the varying height of the mercury in the, tube. 
The obvious inconveniences accompanying this mode of registration 
have induced Admiral. FitzRoy: to propose. a selfregistering baro- 
meter by purely mechanical means, and the) instrument. is now in a 
nearly. completed state in the hands of Mr, West, optician, Cockspur 
Street. Its: principle is very simple:—the shorter limb of a siphon 
barometer carries a float, which moves an index hand over. a, graduated 
ivory scale, so that the height of the instrument may be seen by in- 
spection in the usual manner; but in connection, with this index is.a 
point moving over a graduated sheet of paper, which. is mounted in a 
frame .resting upon a racked bar. _ This. bar has,a slow horizontal 
motion given to it by means of a clock: every teoth of the racked bar 
re ts an hour, and as the clock strikes one.every hour. its hammer 
drives a point into the paper, and we thus have ‘the barometric curve 
represented in a series of small holes in the paper for every hour day 
and night during eight days; ‘at the end of which time the clock is 
wound up, and a fresh register paper introduced... 

_ Admiral. FitzRoy has also suggested an improvement in the aneroid 
barometer with a view to. its increased portability, Messrs. Elliott, 
of the Strand, without, as we understand, interfering with its delicacy, 
have made. it of the size of an ordinary. watch, so, that it can. be 
carried in’ the waistcoat pocket, and thus greatly increase our. facili- 
ties for observing the weather. Thus, ,as Admiral FitzRoy suggests, 
a pilot.or chief boatman may carry. an.aneroid,in his pocket. rail- 
way guard carries his timekeeper ;, and-in, cruising for, expected. ships 
he would be able, by a foul-weather. flag, to give warning to coasters, 
fishing-beats, j boilizesio ddseb ic 

In conclusion,. we may remark, on one great, result the; meteor- 


ological: observations carried on in ;various,parts.of the world. by. sea, 
and by land during the last few years, and,in which Her, Majesty’s. 
Government has borne so honourable a part, namely, the proof of the 
uniformity of the laws by which our atmosphere is.governed, and the, 
possibility of estimating the climate of any place, whose geographical 


position.is known, although in. that, particular place no observations 
niay-yetihave been made. 
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IlI.—THAMES EMBANKMENTS AND CROWDED 
STREETS. 

Once again has a Committee of the House of Commons recom- 
mended the formation of an embankment along a portion of the 
Thames—partly to improve the navigation of the river; partly to 
relieve the overburdened streets of the metropolis from some of 
their traffic; partly to utilize muddy now useless; and 
partly to beautify a water-side district which stands much in need 
of-adornment, Committees, commissions, reports, speeches, depu- 
tations, pamphlets, companies, and projects have been so numerous 
on this subject, and have occupied public attention during so many 
years, that something like a despair of fruition has been produced ; and 
the inhabitants of the metropolis are almost justified in believing 
that the whole affair will evaporate in talk. It would, nevertheless, 
be a pity and a disgrace if such should be the ease; for the project 
is neither impracticable nor wasteful, neither unjust nor impolitic ; 
while its many advantages become obvious to those who pay a little 
attention to the matter. 

In order clearly to understand the recommendations just made by a 
Parliamentary Committee, it will be necessary rapidly to glance at the 
past history of the subject : not only to show how many forms the pro- 
ject has assumed at different times; but also to do justice to some of 
the old projectors, whose suggestions have formed the basis. on which 
modern plans chiefly rest. 

After the Great Fire of 1666, when Sir Christopher Wren was 
appointed ‘Surveyor-General and Principal Architect’ for re- 
building the whole city, he developed a plan which, if carried out, 
would have rendered London a finer city than it has yet been. He 
propered that the new streets should be of three magnitudes ; viz., 

ur or five principal streets ninety feet in width, a much larger number 
sixty feet, and lanes about thirty feet, to the exclusion of all narrow 
courts and blind alleys. He also planned a Thames embankment or 
quay, extending nearly in a straight line from the Temple to the 
Tower, with handsome commercial buildings along the greater por- 
tion of the length, and small docks at Bridewell, Queenhithe, Dow- 
gate, and Billingsgate. It is scarcely possible to look at Wren’s plan 
or map, as given in the ‘ Parentalia,’ without a feeling of vexation 
that such a scheme should have been thwarted. There had not before 
been the man or the opportunity, nor has there since been opportu- 
nity, whether the man has appeared or not, to make London what it 
might at that time have been made. The obstinacy and selfishness 
of the citizens, as individuals, thwarted Wren’s plan: he made the 
new city much better than the old one, but his wide streets and 
his river embankment were left to appear only on paper. There was, 
however, an Act of Parliament passed in the next following year, 
forbidding the building of outhouses or sheds within a certain dis- 
tance of the river bank, For a time the beach was kept open for 
foot passengers ; but by degrees, through money or through favour, 
the owners of river-side property obtained permission to build out 
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wharfs, jetties, and quays ; and thus arose the irregular and unsightly 
arrangement which is now so familiar to us. MAU 

So far as is now known, nothing further worthy of mention took 
place for about a century in reference to embanking the Thames. 

n 1767 Mr. Gwynne published his ‘ London and Westminster’ Im- 
proved :’ a remarkable work, in which the author with singular bold- 
ness sketched plans for improving almost the whole of the metropolis. 
One of his schemes related to quays on both sides of the river, for 
carriages and foot passengers, sixty feet in width; with another por- 
tion of equal width to serve as landing quays, backed by rows of 
new houses. Gwynne’s book was not likely to be practically useful — 
at that time; for he gave no estimates of cost, nor did he suggest any 
mode of raising the necessary funds. In the same year, however, 
the Corporation, in an Act of Parliament for raising money sufficient 
to finish Blackfriars Bridge, obtained powers for embanking so 
much of the north shore of the Thames as lies between Paul’s Wharf 
and Milford Lane ; for the attainment of some such object as that 
which is at the present time so much urged. The works must 
have been of a very slight character, for only 7,000/7. was spent on 
them: they comprised, indeed, very little more than the construction 
of a kind of continuous wharf for some few hundred yards east and 
west of Blackfriars Bridge. While this partial embanking was still 
in progress, Messrs. Adam, the projectors of Adelphi Terrace, and 
others interested in property near that spot, applied for permission 
to embank in a more complete way a certain length of river frontage. 
Notwithstanding the favourable report of a Committee appointed by 
the City, the Corporation refused assent to the plan: unless an 
annual rent was paid to them of one farthing per square foot on all 
ground gained behind, and in consequence of, the river wall of the 
embankment. This being declined, an Act of Parliament was 
applied for and obtained in 1770, against the strenuous opposition of 
the City authorities, and without a guarantee of any such rental. 
Lone this Act, the lofty terrace-embankment at the Adelphi was 

ormed. 

During the next few years, very little further was done in the 
matter beyond the granting by the Corporation of permission to sundry 
individuals to construct bits of conbasthianit here and there: effecting 
a small amount of good, and bringing in a few additions to the City 
revenues, but not exhibiting any unity of design or purpose. 

The first general inquiry into the whole subject took place early 
in the present century, when a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons éxamined into many matters connected with the Port of Lon- 
don, including schemes for a general embankment of the river. Mr. 
Jessop, and other civil engineers, prepared Li and sections relating 
to the width and depth of the river at different parts, and to the 
proper line which an embankment should take to realize the objects 
in'view. The river wall was to be at some distance out beyond the 
then existing shore, and the space behind was to be filled in with 
ballast dredged from the of the Thames : thus at once gaining 
new land and deepening the river. It was considered that the value 
of the dry ground thus obtained would pay for the works. The 
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gent. Property that on their refusal it should be sold by auction 
and t 


projectors and civil engineers in later times. ied: 
7 “About the year 1821, when public opinion called loudly for the 


In 1824 Sir Frederick Trench made public a scheme for improv 
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to, afford, (for a, terrace-crescent of handsome houses. 
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| | details of. the. plan were—that the embankment should extend from 
| Blackfriars, Bridge, to, the Tower; that wharves and warehouses 
4 should. be built on it; that all the shoals in that part of the river 

| should. be memoyed by dredging ; that the Corporation should under- 

| | take the. work as conservators of the Thames ; that the reclaimed 

3 . | Myine strongly supported Jessops plan, and recommen the 
| extension of the proposed embankment still further westward. ‘The 
| Committee, sets approved the scheme ; but nothing further re- 
: | sulted, except the establishment of certain facts which have aided 

| 4 ration employed Mr. Walker to report on the probable effect of such 

i | a change on the depth and velocity of the river. Previous to ie 

| | there had been a sudden fall of level under London Bridge of nearly 

| 4 six feet at low water, occasioned chiefly by the bulkiness of the piers 

| 4 and the smallness of the arches. In that year one large arch was made 

\ | from two smaller ones, whereby the fall under that arch was lessened 

| od to five feet.. Judging from this result, Mr. Walker was of opinion 

| that if Old Coe wae were removed, and a new bridge built 

| 4 with wider arches, the sinking of the bed would be gradually oblite- 

| 4 rated, the river would flow more swiftly, the depth of water would 
Tog be lessened, and existing shoals would show more and more above 
eae water, This opinion affected some of the projects afterwards brought 
7 i forward for an embankment, although its immediate application was 
7 ; to the proposed New London Bridge. 
| Bridge to Westminster Bridge, and to render the embankment. avail- 
td able as a public thoroughfare. Preliminary arrangements were made 
1d for forming a Company. The Corporation was memorialized as 
ane conservator, and. the Crown as owner of the bed, of the river. A 
Td Bill was brought into Parliament, but was rejected, chiefly on the 

| 4 ground of uncertainty as to the effect likely to be produced on the 
td river by the proposed removal of Old London Bridge. After the 

ane rejection of the Bill, a remarkable meeting took place in the state 

i. barge of the Merchant Tailors’ Company, moored in the middle of 

| the Thames. _ It was attended by the Duke of York, the Duke and 

Duchess of Rutland, the. of Londonderry, the Earl’ of 

I Rosslyn, Lord Palmerston, Sir James, Mackintosh, Mr. Huskisson, 
fod _and other eminent persons, _ Sir F. Trench, at this meeting, sketched 
| | the.outline of a; plan to be advocated in the next Session of Parlia- 
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for commercial purposes ; and the embankment was to be reached by 
roads from the Strand. ‘Sir Frederick estimated the cost'at 560;0007., 
and the dividend at 10 per cent., arising from’ ground rents, wharf 
dues, &c. The mecting passed resolutions warmly’ stipporting’ the 
pred and appointed a Committee to shin more fully on the subject. 
This Committee exceeded even the General’ Meeting in’ high-sound- 
ing names ; for Prince Leopold, the Duke’ of Wellington, the Earl 
of Liverpool, and Mr. (afterwards Sir Rubert) Peel were’ added ‘to 
the list. After an interval of several months, ‘the Committee ‘re- 
ported that Messrs. Rennie and Wyatt estimated the exact ‘outlay 
at. 611,000/.; and that it would be expedient to form a new joint- 
stock company. Then began a storm of ‘from wharf- 
ingers and owners of river-side property. At later meetings the 
Committee gave up the proposed Crescent’ to appease the malcon- 
ents; and at length the scheme so declined ‘that the projectors 
wanted Government aid to carry it out. This and the strenuous 
SpReon frustrated the next application to Parliament; and Sir F. 
rench’s well-intended exertions fell fruitless. 
~ In 1831 the Navigation Committee of the City Corporation re- 
quested Sir John Rennie and Mr. Mylne to report 6nthe ‘practica- 
bility of improving the Thames by deepening and improving the 
banks by quay walls, &. At that time did London Bridge had not 
yet been removed ; and experience was therefore wanting to show 
what effect, if any, the removal would have on the’ swiftness of the 
current and the scouring of the bed of the river. The two engineers 
strongly recommended that the width of the river should be made, 
if not equal at all parts, at any rate gentle and uniform in ‘its varia- 
tions. They had an impression that some parts of the river are too 
narrow for the traffic; and the enormous cost of purchasing the pro- 
perty necessary for effecting the widening gave a somewhat dis- 
couraging tone to their report. They calculated that about 12,000 
feet of quay would be required from Southwark to. Westminster 
Bridges, of which 7,000 would be on the north or Middlesex side. 
‘The cost of this quay wall, and filling in the space behind it, was 
estimated at 200,000/. ; and it was supposed that the rental of the 
reclaimed land would pay off this cost, with interest, in a certain 
number of years. But the expense of buying up property for 
widening the narrow part was not included in the estimate. In the 
following year the Corporation requested two of the City officers to 
examine this report from Rennie and Mylne, and to make some esti- 
mate of the probable total cost. This was done; but the City 
authorities took no further steps in the matter at that time. 
_ In 1835, when a Committee of the Commons sat to report ‘on the 
‘proposed rebuilding of the Houses of Parliament, the embankment 
of a portion of the Thames near that spot naturally formed one sub- 
ject of inquiry. Such an embankment’ was made in the ‘course of 
time; and its existence has had much influence ‘on the plans of 
recent, projectors. 
he Corporation, frequently reproached with listlessness on a sub- 
ject so nearly the interests of the! metropolis, took’ it up 
_again in. 1840, Bill was introduced ‘into Parliament, empowering 
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the Corporation to embank both sides of*the Thames from London 
Bridge to Vauxhall; the plan was by Mr. Walker, and the Com- 
mons appointed a Committee to consider its details. Mr. Walker, 
as assistant or as principal, had been employed for thirty years 
in engineering operations on the Thames; and his opinion was 
naturally regarded as possessing much value. He stated that the 
effect of removing Old London Bridge had been just what he had © 
anticipated in 1821. 'The velocity of the stream had increased, the 
depth of water had decreased, and shoals appeared more and more 
above the surface ; the piers of Blackfriars and Westminster Bridges 
were becoming undermined; and the general effect had been to 
render the inequality of the river greater than ever, by deepening the 
narrow parts and shoaling the wide. A well-planned embankment would 
greatly lessen these evils. Even in the narrowest part, Mr, Walker 
considered the Thames at London to be wide enough for all pur- 
poses, useful or ornamental; and he proposed to contract the river 
at it widest parts, so as to render its width and depth more nearly 
uniform. The following were his measurements of the width at 
certain points, and the degree to which he proposed to reduce it :— 


At Vauxhall Bridge . 


Opposite the Penitentiary . - 600 600 
At Lambeth Walk 1,050 800 
Near Whitehall Gardens . - 1,200 840 
Opposite Buckingham Terrace . 1,480 850 
Opposite Somerset House . - 1,250 870 
At Temple Stairs. ° - 1,240 870 
At Whitefriars Dock. . . 1,040 770 
Opposite Trig’s Wharf. ; 920 730 
At Queenhithe . 700 680 
At Southwark Bridge - « 1720 720 
At London Bridge... 690 690 


Every part was to be narrowed, from near the Penitentiary to near 
Southwark Bridge ; but not beyond those ilimits. The widths here 
tabulated were at the Trinity high-water datum. Without such a 
narrowing, no dredging would materially improve the river; because 
there would be a continual deposit at the wide parts, owing to the 
slower movement of the stream : if the width were made more nearly 
equal by an embankment, the flow and the depth would gradually 
become more equal also. Such was Mr. Walker’s opinion; and 
most engineers at that time and since have agreed with him. We. 
dwell on this matter the more particularly here, because it. is the 
key-note to all the subsequent projects. The embankment would 
have a river wall of brick or stone, and would be filled in behind. 
with earth dredged up from the shallow parts of the river: thus 
doing a double good by one operation. Walker estimated that the 
reclaimed land behind the embankment would let for 1s. 6d. per 
square yard per annum ; and that the fund thus collected would pay 
for the whole cost and management. A comparison between two 


Actual Proposed 
} ° width. width. 
Feet. ‘ Feet. 
702 702 
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surveys, made in 1823 and 1840, established the fact, that. in that 

interval of seventeen years the low-water mark had gone out. con- 

siderably on the Surrey side, corresponding with the, bend of the 
- river at Waterloo Bridge ; and the engineers predicted an increase 

of that evil, unless the stream were rendered more equable by em- 
| banking. The terraces outside the Penitentiary and the Houses of 
} Parliament were to form parts of the line of embankment. The 
embankment, or quay wall, was not to be continuous; there were to 
be passages, enclosed only by dwarf piling, leading into tidal and 
floating basins behind the embankment, for the accommodation of 
coal barges and general river trade. Such was Mr. Walker’s plan, 
as supported by the Corporation. The Committee reported the 
evidence taken, but without commenting on it; and the Bill was 
thrown out in the Commons chiefly through the opposition of the 
wharfingers. | 

In 1841 Sir Frederick Trench again appeared in the matter, He 
addressed the Board of Woods and Foret Propel a mode of 
combining his old plan with that which Mr. Walker oi lately been 
advocating ; but no immediate result followed this application, | 

By the year 1842, the defective state of the metropolis and of 
the ‘Thames, in many particulars, led to the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, ‘To inquire into and report upon the most effectual 
means of improving the Metropolis, and of providing increased faci- 
lities of communication.’ The labours of this Commission extended 
over several years ; but we have only to do with them here in so far 
as they related to an embanking of the river. The Commissioners 
examined many witnesses, and attended to many projects, of which 
we will briefly notice four:—1. Sir Frederick Trench proposed an 
embankment with a railway, which was to render it a paying con- 
cern, He took Mr. Walker’s plan of 1840 for the embankment 
itself; and proposed that a railway should be elevated above it, 
on columns fourteen feet high, with a promenade between the 
columns: there would be a foot-pavement between the covered 
walk and the river, with stone landing-stairs at intervals, and a 
road for vehicles on the other side of the walk, Sir Frederick was, 
however, much embarrassed at the several bridges: his plan did not 
show how the levels were to be maintained. 9. Mr. Walker proposed 
to abandon any southern embankment until the results of one on the, 
north shore could be ascertained. He now suggested a continuous 
quay, about four feet above high-water level. It was to be considered | 
as an extension outward of the existing wharfs; and each owner of 
property Avas to become owner of the portion of quay opposite his 
wharf, on certain terms to be agreed upon. To remove objections to his 
former plan for a continuous embankment, this engineer proposed four 
recesses, from 400 to 800 feet wide each—at Northumberland Wharf, 
a little above Waterloo Bridge, a little above Temple Gardens, and 
from Whitefriars Dock to Blackfriars Bridge. In front of these re- _ 
cesses was to be a dwarf piling, in a line with the several portions of 
the embankment. The recesses themselves, and an area of water 
behind the embankment, were for barges and river-side traffic, His__ 
plan comprised no roadway ; but if one were desired, he would carry 
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it on flat arches over the embankment, and the recesses, at such a 
height as would permit communication with the roadways of the 
several bridges. The roadway would thus not be level ; it would be 
much higher near and at Waterloo Bridge than anywhere else. 3. Mr. 
Martin proposed a construction of three stories : viz. at the bottom a 
t sewer, to receive all the drainage from the eaent parts of 

oe Pay and carry it down to Limehouse, where it would be solidified 
as agricultural manure ; above this a line of quay, for the accommoda- 
tion of traffic ; and above this a terrace. There would be colonnaded 
wharfs upon the quay at certain busy places to land merchandise, but 
without disturbing the continuity of the quay. He also proposed to 
render the depth of the river at low water equable, and the bottom 
uniform, by means of swbweirs from shore to shore, constructed of 
piles with pinned down upon them: these weirs, at quarter- 
mile distances, were to slope from the shore till they reached low- 
water mark. 4. A plan brought before the notice of the Commission 
by Mr. Page was for an embankment with numerous small water- 
opearet. It was to be continuous throughout, and was to answer 
ree purposes:—to define the width of the stream; to improve 
the wharfage and quay-room ; and to provide a public thoroughfare. 
It was left for future consideration whether the water-openings should 
have lock-gates leading to floating basins behind the embankment, or 
whether they should be unlocked channels leading into tidal docks. 
Every water-opening would have a bridge over it, to form part of the 
roadway of the embankment ; and it would be matter of calculation 
what height of headway would be required beneath each bridge for 
the passage of barges. Mr. Page believed that, by a proper inclina- 
tion of the water-openings, and the use of culverts and sluices, he 
could prevent the docks and basins from silting up with mud. If 
necessary, he saw no difficulty in carrying out the existing sewers 
beneath the embankment, and discharging the contents below the 

in of low water. 

e consideration of these and other schemes occupied the Com- 
missioners during the greater part of 1843 and 1844, Sir F. Trench’s 
and Mr. Martin's plans were speedily rejected on engineering and 
other grounds. Mr. Walker’s was examined with close scrutiny. 
Many engineers pointed out that the wide recesses suggested by 
him would act like so many widenings of the river, thereby in- 
creasing rather than diminishing one of the evils sought to be cured ; 
while the proposed dwarf Sy: would act like a submerged step, 
inconvenient to barges. ‘The Commissioners regarded Mr. Page’s 
plan as the best submitted to them. The reader will bear in mind 
that this plan, like many others, contemplated a considerable lessening 
of the width of the river about the neighbourhood of Hungerford 
Bridge, and a smaller amount of diminution at many other places. On 
Page’s plan there would be a continuous water area behind the em- 
bankment all the way from Whitehall Gardens to Blackfriars Bridge, 
available for small boats, but intended more particularly for barges. 
His plan included a terrace on pillars, to lead to the embankment by 
a portion of new street in a line with Whitehall Place, and by another 
from Norfolk Street. There were to be six openings through the em- 
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bankment for barges, nearly opposite Little Scotland Yard, York 

Water Gate, the Savoy, King’s Co lege, Essex Wharf, and Whitefriars, 
respectively, The embankment would end at Blackfriars Bridge, where 
the terrace would join the roadway of Chatham Place. Mr. Page’s 
suggested mode of paying for the works attracted much of the Com- 
missioners’ attention. Of the Is. 1d. per ton duty charged on all 
coals brought within twenty miles of the centre of the Metropolis, 1d. 
was paid to the City under regulations made by Act of Parliament in 
1831, and would cease in 1847 ;* 4d. was paid in lieu of certain old 
City dues ; and 8d. was for defraying the cost of the London Bridge 
Speeches and sundry improvements, to cease in 1861. Now Mr. 

age proposed an extra 5d. per ton, to pay for the embankment, and 
to last until 1861, by which time all the expenses would have been 
paid. His estimate of cost was about 350,000. | 

Warmly as the Commissioners advocated Mr. Page’s plat, the 
listlessness of some, and the opposition of others, nevertheless, frus- 

trated any immediate sanction. Higher up the river, however, a 
little was effected. Mr. Page, in 1844, was employed to survey the 
river between Vauxhall Bridge and Chelsea Hospital. The Marquis 
of Westminster, as owner of much land in that part, and Mr. Thomas 
Cubitt, as lessee, were disposed to treat this subject liberally ; and as 
the Crown was also favourably disposed, operations were commenced 
afew yearsafterwards. At the present time (1860) almost the whole 
distance from the bridge to the hospital is embanked : much to the im- 
provement of that part of the river, and to the encouragement of 
those who wish to extend the improvement lower down. 

_ With the exception of an abortive scheme in 1846, for forming a 
Thames embankment in connection with a vast system of railways 
through and around the metropolis, no further extensive inquiry 
took place till 1855; when a great influx of joint-stock schemes 
induced the House of Commons to appoint a Committee of Inquiry 
on Metropolitan Communications. Of the numerous schemes con- 
nected with new bridges and new streets we have nothing to say 
here, except in so far as they comprised plans for embanking the 
Thames. Five projects may be briefly noticed :—1. Mr. Gisborne had 
a plan for a quay-road on the south of the river, from Lambeth Palace 
to Southwark Bridge; and a railway on the north side, from West- 
minster to London Bridge. ‘The whole enterprise was to be made self- 
paying, by means of wharfs, railway, and building-ground. The river 
was to be brought toa nearly uniforni width of about 700 feet, leaving 
no part of the bed dry even at the lowest water, The railway and 
road Avere to. be on embankments, through which openings were to 
afford admission to tidal basins. The embankment generally was to 
be about twenty feet above high-water level, with fourteen water- 
entrances on the north bank, and twelve on the south. The north 
glass roof, a ran buildings, a road for waggon. c, and a rail- 
way. The | of this extensive scheme would be at least. two 
millions sterling ; and Mr. Gisborne could not persuade the Committee 
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that it would be reimbursed by railway” traffic and wharf rental. 
2. Mr. Beaumont had a scheme for an embankment from Scotland Yard 
to Southwark Bridge, with branches to connect it by new streets with 
the shore. The scheme included the buying up of Southwark Bridge, 
and other eee ner for lessening the enormous crowding of the 
City streets. 3. Mr. Bird brought forward a scheme for a tunnel rail- 
way, from a proposed new terminus in the heart of Westminster to 
Scotland Yard ; and an embankment thence to Southwark Bridge, with 
a railway and a public road. The road was to be free, and was to be 
open for fast traffic only, such as omnibuses and cabs, during certain 
hours of the day, but to all kinds at other hours. The railway was to 
be twelve feet below the embankment, on the inner side of it, and 
enclosed within retaining walls; whereas the coach road would be 
twelve feet above the embankment, supported on columns. ‘There would 
thus be a railway at the bottom, a footway above it, and a carriage way 
surmounting all. ‘The railway was planned so low as to go easily under 
the end arches of the existing bridges. Barges would enter the float- 
ing basin behind the embankment by aqueduct locks crossing above the 
railway. Mr. Bird estimated that the whole might be constructed for 
about half a million sterling, and that the railway traffic and the wharf- 
rent would yield an adequate return. 4. Mr. Taylor brought forward 
a scheme for a railway and carriage road on (or in lieu of ) Hungerford 
Bridge, in combination with an embankment from thence to Southwark 
Bridge, and connecting links between all the existing railways. 5. Mr. 
Hawkshaw had a plan for an east and west railway from Brentford to 
Fenchurch Street, passing, in a part of its route, on an embankment 
formed from Scotland Yard to Paul’s Wharf. : 
Such were the schemes which were brought before the notice of the 
Parliamentary Committee in 1855. The labour, if not lost, was not 
marked by any great success ; for the Committee rejected every one 
of the ousbeiskannend schemes, as being deficient in some or other of 
the desired conditions. Several joint-stock enterprises were with- 
drawn in consequence of this decision. . 
Thus it has been until the very year in which we are now writing. 
Small portions of embankment have been formed at certain spots, and 
numerous schemes for a general embankment of the Thames have 
been brought forward ; but the metropolis still remains as completely 
unprovided with any such general system, as if no commissions or 
committees had been appointed, no companies formed, no plans or 
estimates prepared. We have thought it desirable to notice most of 
the schemes hitherto brought forward ; because they will familiarize 
the reader with the kind of inquiry instituted by the Committee of 
1860, and the kind of evidence likely to have been elicited. It will have 
been seen that one great object of embanking the Thames is to limit 
and equalize the breadth of the stream, lessening the formation of shoals 
by increasing the swiftness of the current at certain spots now far too 
wide, and covered with an unsightly expanse of slimy mud at low 
water ; that another is to obtain valuable building-ground for dwelling- 
houses, warehouses, and wharfs, by filling upa part of the area gained 
from the river by the embanking; that a third is to improve the 
wharfage and quayage, by allowing barges to draw up into floating 
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dasins with less waste’ of time at low water than is now inevitable ; 
that a fourth is to give an improved appearance to,the banks of a river | 
singularly devoid of spots pleasant to look upon, so far as the immediate 
metropolis is concerned, We may add, too, that anything which would 
tend to cleanse and regulate the bed of the Thames would be bene- 
ficial in diminishing the odours and insalubrity so often complained 
of. Another matter, the lessening of the enormous traffic through 
the principal east and west thoroughfares of the metropolis, has 
engaged the attention of many of the committees and commissioners 
already named. This subject we shall take up, after having noticed 
the recent proceedings concerning embankment schemes, and the con- 
nection of these schemes with the Great Drainage of the Metropolis. 

It was in May, 1860, that a Committee was appointed by the 
House of Commons, ‘To consider the best means of providing for 
the increasing traffic of the Metropolis, by the Echankment of the 
Thames.’ Of the fifteen members of the Committee, those familiar 
with engineering and architectural questions were Sir Morton Peto, 
Mr. Alderman Cubitt (the present Lord Mayor), Sir Joseph Paxton, 
and Mr, Tite; while former and present Commissioners of Works 
were represented by Lord John Manners, Sir John Shelley, and Mr. 
Cowper. The Committee met several times during two or three 
months, examined about forty witnesses, and sent in their Report at 
the end of July. . 

If we have succeeded in conveying a general idea of the plans pro- 
posed from 1666 to 1855, it will obviate the necessity of dwelling at 
mich length on those of 1860; for, in truth,-very little that is really new 
has been brought forward. The chief novelty relates to the northern 
‘low-level sewer.’ Thegreatscheme of metropolitan drainage (described 
in the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ for 1859) comprises the formation 
of an intercepting sewer parallel with the Thames, and at no great dis- 
tance from it, following the line of the Strand and Fleet Street. The 
‘high-level’ and ‘ middle-level’ sewers, further northward, are now in 

rogress ; but this ‘low-level’ sewer has not yet been commenced. 

he more the subject is considered, the more do the engineering opera- 
tions necessarily involved in it excite uneasiness. To form a sewer fo 
feet underground (it will in some places even exceed this) in such a 
place as Fleet Street, whether by an open cutting or by tunnelling, 
is a formidable work, which would interrupt street traffic to an ex- 
tent hardly calculable, and for a period of many months at a time. 
The Metropolitan Commissioners of Works, and their engineers, are 
as fully convinced of this as any other persons, and as anxious to 
devise some means of obviating the evil. Hence one peculiar cha- 
racter given to the evidence brought before the late Committee. 
Another point is, that as we have now a railway terminus (the Victoria) 
at Pimlico ; a railway bridge over the Thames to connect that terminus 
with the various Surrey lines; a branch forming to connect the same 
terminus with the Great Western and North Western ; a railway form- 
ing from London Bridge to Hungerford Market; a railway forming 
from Paddington along the New Road to Farringdon Street; and 
another railway just sanctioned from Farringdon Street over the 
Thames to join the Kent railways —as we have, or are to have, all 
c 2 
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these, the plans of projectors have in some instances been affected 
accordingly. 
This being premised, we will say a very few words concerning the 


chief Sg brought before the Committee of 1860. 


r. Fowler proposes a combined road and railway on an embank- 
ment eighty feet wide from Westminster to Blackfriars, with extensions 
to the Pimlico Station at one end, and the Farringdon Station at the 
other ; three docks behind the embankment for barges, with a water 
area of eight acres new from to Cannon 
a company to provide part of the capital, to be recouped~by the rail- 
way ; ial: the Government or the metropolis to provide the rest, in 
return for the road-accommodation afforded. 2. Mr. Lionel Gisborne 

poses embankments on both sides of the river, all the way from 

estminster Bridge to London Bridge: he being one of the few 
engineers who believe that the northern embankment would work 
mischief on the river unless accompanied by something similar on 
the opposite shore. He gives up his former idea of a railway, but 
looks to the profitableness of the reclaimed land as building ground. 
3. Mr. Sewell proposes, not an embankment, but a railway on iron 
pillars, following nearly the low-water line, with a low-level sewer 
under it, and openings between the pillars for barges to reach the 
same water-area that is now open to them. 4, Mr. Edmeston pro- 
poses an embanked road and railway following nearly the high- 
water level ; the whole of the barge trade to be conducted outside it. 
5. Mr. Bird, varying only in minor ways his plan of 1855, proposes 
a tunnel railway from the new Victoria Station to Scotland Ford ya 
railway, partly elevated, and partly submerged in an iron tunnel, 
from Scotland Yard to Queenhithe; an embankment and roadway 
from Scotland Yard to Blackfriars ; and the finishing of a long-intended 
line of new street from Blackfriars to Cannon Street. 6. Mr. Bidder 
proposes a 7? in which Mr. Harrison and the late Robert Stephenson 
assisted. It comprises an embankment from Westminster to South- 
wark Bridges ; arches to raise a roadway to a level with the bridges ; 
a a sewer beneath the embankment ; large areas of reclaimed 
land to be given to Somerset House and the Temple; about twelve 


- acres of docks behind the embankment; an extensive surface of 


reclaimed land to be let or sold for warehouses and cellars ; a double 
tramway for large omnibuses on the embankment; and on the south 
shore an embankment and railway all the way from Battersea Park to 
near London Bridge. Mr. Bidder believes that the Government or 
the Metropolis might reasonably furnish some of the capital ; that 
the value of the reclaimed land would furnish a second portion ; and 
that some railway company would willingly supply the rest. 7. Mr. 
Bazalgette and Mr. Hemans jointly propose an embankment from 
Westminster Bridge to Queenhithe; a road on the embankment 
100 feet wide, to pass under Hungerford, Waterloo, and Blackfriars 
Bridges; inclined roads to connect the embankment-road with 
the levels of the several bridges; the embankment to be formed by 
cylinders and. sheet-piling, like New Westminster Bridge, filled in 
with earth; a low-level sewer beneath the embankment; five docks 
behind the embankment, varying from 100 to 300 feet in width, 
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covering 21 acres, and entered by several tidal gates ; a uniform 
deepening of the river ; and a refacing of the wharfs on the south shore. 
8. Mr. Page, modifying a plan which he had introduced seventeen 
years ago, proposes an embankment from Pimlico to Queenhithe, for 
the most part so low as not to interrupt the view of the river from the 
existing houses ; the road to be on the embankment, not elevated on 
arches above it; twenty-six acres of dock room behind the embank- 
ment ; certain portions of the reclaimed land laid out as pleasure- 
grounds ; tidal gates to admit barges to the docks ; a low-level sewer 
under the embankment ; no railway, but the embankment made broad 
enough to admit a tramway. 

Mr. Thwaites, Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
without having any separate plan of his own, recommends the adop- 
tion of some one of those above named, notably that of Messrs, 
Bazalgette and Hemans ; and especially wishes that a low-level sewer 
should form part of the scheme. He does not propose the aid of any 
company. As the 8d. coal duty will expire in 1861, and the ld. 
duty about the same time, he suggests that both should be continued 
as a means of paying for metropolitan improvements; and that a 
portion of this, as well as of the Omnibus and Cab Duties, should be 
capitalised to pay for the greater part of the embankment scheme : 
the rest being supplied by a parliamentary vote. 

Without noticing the discussions which took place in Committee, 
we will at once state the decision ultimately arrived at, in the form 
of resolutions :— 

‘1. That the embankment of the north side of the Thames, from 
Westminster Bridge to or nearly to Southwark Bridge, would afford 
a desirable mode of improving the banks and bed of the river, and 
facilitate the construction of the low-level sewer along the foreshore ; 
while a roadway on the embankment would greatly relieve the 
crowded thoroughfares. 

‘*2. That by the construction of docks inside the embankment wall, 
wharfingers and other persons engaged in business along the river 
would, in most cases, derive increased facilities for conducting their 
various trades and occupations. , 

‘*3. That the statements made to the Committee with regard to the 

robable cost of the proposed embankment vary considerably, ranging 
rom a minimum of 400,000/. to a maximum of 1,500,000/., ac- 
cording to the nature and extent of the plan; but these estimates 
include the cost of the low-level sewer; and there is reason to expect 
that a large proportion of the total first cost would be repaid by 
works of a productive character. 

“4, That as in 1861 the 8d. and 1d. duties upon coal, and the 3d. 
duty upon wine, which were imposed and continued by Parliament 
for the purpose of public improvements in the metropolis, will cease ; 
your Committee recommend that they be renewed for a limited 
period, and that the whole or part of the cost of the Thames em- 
bankment be made a first charge upon them. 

“‘5. That the legislature having already entrusted to the Metro- 
politan Board of Works the main drainage*of the metropolis, and 
armed them with power to deal with the foreshore of the river in 
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connection therewith, your Committee recommend that the construc- 
tion of the embankment be also confided to them. 

“6. That for this purpose your Committee suggest that the above- 
mentioned dues be placed at the disposal of that Board for a limited 
period ; and that a guarantee of the imperial treasury be likewise 
afforded them, according to the provisions contained in the 21 & 22 
Vict. c. 104, s. 6. 

“7, That your Commiitce are of opinion that it would be most diffi- 
cult to estimate, before the works are completed, the amount of damage 
that might be occasioned ; they therefore recommend that power 
given to ascertain, after the completion of the works, the amount of 
compensation that may be due. 

“8. That while your Committee consider the embankment of the 
south side of the ‘Thames to form a necessary part of any complete. 
scheme for the improvement of the river and the metropolis, yet it is 
of less urgent necessity than that of the northern side.” 

Thus the matter now stands ; and it remains to be seen whether 
the Session of 1861 will give legislative sanction to any mode of 
solving this vexed question. The Committee mention no one engi- 
neer, and recommend no one plan by name. They simply speak 
favourably of az embankment on the north shore, within certain 
limits, having a roadway on it, a low-level sewer under it, and docks 
within it ; they recommend that the Metropolitan Board of Works 
shall execute it, and the coal tax pay for it; and they make light of 
the wharfingers’ opposition, by proposing to defer any questions of 
compensation until after the works are executed. No joint-stock 
company is recommended, and no embankment railway mentioned. 
It is understood that at the present time (Nov. 1860) the Govern- 
ment and the Metropolitan Board of Works are in communication, to 


agree upon the details of a measure to be brought before Parliament 
on this subject in 1861. 


Streets.” Having placed the reader in possession of the chief facts 
relating to the former, we proceed now to the consideration of the 
latter half of the subject—one which touches still more nearly the 
daily convenience of all classes. 

o one really knows the amount of passenger traffic in and out of the 
metropolis every day ; it is no one’s business to inquire. There is a 
current of short traffic coming in from every suburban railway-station 
every morning, and a current of long traffic at various hours of the day, 
There are continuous streams of omnibuses and cabs, pouring in their 
supply all day long; and there are more foot passengers than in any 
other a in the world. It is true that the 350,000 houses of this monster 
metropolis, and the 7,000 miles of street and lane which permeate it, 
would accommodate all the residents and all the visitors easily enough, 
if they were equally diffused over the whole area. But such equality 
is by no means observable. Inimediately after breakfast, ‘City men’ 
pour in by tens of thousands from all sides, towards a region of which 
the Bank of England is the centre; aud from four o’clock till six, 
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those City men are pouring out again in equally formidable number, - 
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The omnibuses and cabs which convey those who can afford to ride 
choke up the roadways, while the more economical pedestrians choke 
up the footways. As the great warehouses, too, are mostly in and 
near the same region, the waggons and carts of trading firms require 
a free passage through the very same streets ; and thus the blockade 


becomes still more formidable. Let any one station himself, at the | 


busy hours of the day, at the point where Cornhill, Bishopsgate, 
Leadenhall, and Gracechurch Streets meet; or 1n the Poultry ; or at 


the corner of the General Post Office; or at the foot of Ludgate © 


Tlill—and especially let this occur when roadways are being taken up 
on account of sewers, gas, water, or paving (which interruption 
becomes more and more frequent, according as our ‘ sanitary ’ ideas 
become developed)—and he will be aware of the almost hopeless 
difficulty of maintaining free and clear passage through those streets, 


New Cannon Street has done something, Gresham Street has done 


something, to lessen the rushing stream through certain thorough- 
fares; but still the influx is immense. Mr. Bennoch, who has paid 
much attention to this subject, gives the following picture of vehicles 
fighting their way from west to east :—‘‘ Along the Strand the pro- 
gress is steady and rapid; there is room for two or three vehicles 
each way, making four or five altogether. They approach Temple 
Bar ; the two or three vehicles passing eastward are met by two or 
three going westward. But even supposing there be only two pro- 
ceeding each way, there is only room for one to pass through the 
Bar in each direction at the same time. The process is like drawi 
a wire: the two lines of traffic are drawn into one, and the result is, 
that carriages occupy exactly double the time they ought to do. 
This is obstruction the first, and the experience of all will confirm 
the fact. At Chancery Lane a stream of traffic from Camden Town 
to Kennington, by way of Blackfriars, swells the tide, and, meeting 
with contending currents in Farringdon Street, they chafe or rather 
chaff each other, and all progress is for a while suspended: Fleet 
Street is blocked up. By-and-by that is cleared, and there is a 
cheerful trot round St. Paul’s. <A slight check is felt at the corner 
nearest Cheapside, and a third lock takes place in the Poultry. We 
pass the shoals of the Mansion House, where the diverging streets 
are as numerous as the mouths of the Danube; and ultimately we get 
into the straits of Cornhill. But a fourth lock occurs in the gorge of 
Leadenhall.” Some onc has taken the trouble to frame an estimate, 
that if fifteen minutes are occupied in going where ten minutes would 
otherwise suffice, the carriers, wharfingers, wholesale dealers, omni- 
bus and ‘cab owners of the metropolis, lose 100,0007. a year by the 
crowded state of the streets; but how this conclusion is arrived at, 
we do not know. . 
_ How many orga how many vehicles, pass through or into the 
metropolis dai y? This question has often been asked, and many 
attempts have been made to furnish an answer. Inconclusive these 
attempts may be, but they are worthy of notice so far as their indi- 
vidual results are trustworthy. We will give the chief of them :— 
In 1850, Mr. Haywood, engineer to the City Commissioners of 
Sewers, selected twenty-four spots within the City, appointed twenty- 
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four days in the months of July and August, and caused each spot 
to be watched on one of those days from eight in the’ morning till 
eight at night. The observations were made upon vehicles, not foot- 
passengers. The greatest number of vehicles passing in any one hour 
was between four and five in the afternoon, over London Bridge ; 
this was nearly equalled by the number between ten and eleven in 
the forenoon. e next busiest spots were Cheapside, Poultry, 
Temple Bar, Ludgate Hill, Newgate Street, Leadenhall Street, Black- 
friars Bridge, Cornhill, Gracechurch Street, and Bishopsgate Street, 
in the order here named. The greatest number in one spot in twelve 
consecutive hours was 13,099, passing over London Bridge. The 
average number was more than 1,000 vehicles per hour at London 
Bridge, and mp ,000 per hour in Cheapside. On another day 
in this same year, Mr. Bennoch ascertained that 10,767 vehicles went 
over London Bridge between nine in the morning and six in the 
evening. 

In 1853, Mr. Bennoch employed twenty-four men to watch the 
traffic that passed over the five bridges between the hours of nine 


and six on one particular day. The numbers came out as fol- 
lows :— 


Foot Passengers. Vehicles. 
London Bridge «+ 63,080 11,498 
Southwark ,, 1,357 307 
Blackfriars ,, 30,089 4,359 
Waterloo 6,234 1,709 
Westminster ,, : ‘ 26,170 5,840 


meet with 516 equestrians in all. 

1854 it was ascertained that, in one week, the following pas- 
sengers and vehicles passed over Westminster Bridge :—341 ,398¢foot 
passengers, 3,046 horsemen, 19,157 cabs, 5,326 omnibuses, 24,879 
carts and waggons with one or two horses, 1,299 waggons with three 
or four horses, 2,265 vans, 526 donkey carts, and 1,942 trucks. In 
the same year it was found that about 34 million passengers crossed 
Hungerford Bridge; besides 23 million who went to or from the 
steam-boat pier at that place. 

In 1855 an attempt was made, by personal observation, and by 
inquiries of companies, to determine the amount of locomotion into 
and out of London in one average day. The following numbers were 
arrived at :—400,000 persons entered or left the City on foot, 88,000 
by omnibus, 54,000 by eight railway termini, while 30,000 embarked 
or disembarked at the several steam-boat piers. This total number 


is more than 570,000; but there are no means of determining in 


how many instances the same persons were enumerated as pedestrians 
at one hour of the day, and travellers by omnibus, rail, or steam at 
another; on the other hand, cab-travellers are not mentioned. The 
distinct journeys made by all vehicles in and out of the City were set 
down at about 60,000 per day. 

In 1856 Mr. Haywood ascertained that on October 22nd, between 
eight in the morning and eight in the evening, 11,150 single-horse 
vehicles, 4,265 two-horse, and 577 three or four horse vehicles passed 
over London Bridge alone, making the wonderful total of 15,992. 
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In 1857, on February 11th, between the hours of eight and 
eight, 85,690 foot-passengers and 14,890 vehicles crossed London 

ridge. 

In 1859 Mr. D. W. Harvey, Commissioner of City Police, caused 
to be prepared an account of twenty-four hours’ traffic over London 
Bridge, from six in the morning on March 16, to six in the morning 
on March 17. The number of persons on foot was 107,074, and in 
vehicles 60,836, or 167,910 altogether. The vehicles were—4,483 
cabs, 4,286 omnibuses, 9,245 waggons and carts, 2,430 other vehicles, 
or 20,444 in all—7,000 persons and 850 vehicles per hour night and 


day ! 

The above astonishing numbers may not furnish a definite clue to 
the actual amount of street traffic; but they do unquestionably show 
that this amount must be something stupendous, And it is every year 
increasing in the main thoroughfares ; for although the streets increase 
commensurately with the augmentation of inhabitants, yet the great 
centres of business remain where they were. The banks, the brokers, 


the merchants, the shippers, the importers, the wholesale dealers,— — 


nearly all are congregated within a small space in the City ; and to 
get at these, the streets become more and more crowded as the popu- 
lation increases. We must remember, too, that down to 1827 there 
was not an omnibus in London ; whereas now—the reader may fill 
up this sentence from his own observation. 

Now for the proposed remedies. In considering the crowded state 
of the great thoroughfares, and the difficulty of conducting the traffic, 
four suggestions, or sets of suggestions, have from time to time been 
made; viz. 1. To construct new wide streets, by pulling down 
masses of poor and crowded dwellings. 2. To intersect the metro- 
polis with railways. 3. To run steam passenger-carriages on the 
common roads. 4. To lay down horse-tramways. 

1. Of the first of these remedies, little need be said here. The 
portion of each ‘ Companion’ relating to ‘Public Improvements ’ 
has faithfully recorded them as they occurred—so far, at least, as 
relates to the opening of new streets in the metropolis. The con- 
struction of Regent Street, the Quadrant, and Waterloo Place, apart 
from any disputed question as to architectural beauty, unquestionably 
added much to the facility of moving through the metropolis. Some 
of the alterations have not yet paid well, so far as concerns the letting 
of the ground for building purposes ; but public convenience has been 
greatly benefitted by the new Victoria Street at Westminster ; the new 
street from Sloane Square to Chelsea Suspension Bridge; the new 
opening: from Coventry Street to Long Acre; Endell Street and 

ellington Street, as zhi of a line from the North of London to 
Waterloo Bridge; Victoria Street, completing an opening from 
Blackfriars Bridge to King’s Cross; New Cannon Street, com- 

leting a business channel from Saint Paul’s Churchyard to London 

Bridge Gresham Street, forming part” of a new route parallel with 

Cheapside, on the north; and others of like kind. Ina short new 

street now being made from Cranbourne Street to King Street, 

Covent Garden, a subway tunnel is formed, to contain gas and water 

pipes, with entrances which will obviate the necessity : breaking 
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open the roads—an important novelty, tending to the accommodation 
of street traffic. : 

2. The second of the suggestions adverted to above, viz. the inter- 
section of the metropolis with railways, is hardly yet in a state of 
solution. Hitherto, railways have increased rather than lessened the 
trade of the streets, by augmenting the number of vehicles necessary 


to convey passengers and goods to and from the several termini and. 


depots. A railway sean, Meu London has not yet been made. 
When the Metropolitan Railway from Paddington to Farringdon 
Street.is finished, and when a junction with it has been effected by 
the Farringdon Street extension of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Railway—then we shall be in a position to form a judgment ona 
question which is now indeterminate for want of data. 

3. The third suggestion, concerning locomotives without railways, 
has had an interesting history. Much ingenuity has from time to 
time been shown in the construction of vehicles which shall comprise 
a steam-engine for propulsion on common roads, and at the same time 
shall afford accommodation for passengers. Not only must such a 
vehicle bear all this weight, but it must possess the power of passing 
over rough and irregular roads, and of ascending such inclines as 
usually occur in road making. Moreover, the machinery requires to 
be made as light as is consistent with strength, that the power may 
not be wasted in dragging dead-weight ; while the whole must be 
compacted in bulk as closely as pessible, to avoid blocking up the 
roadway. ‘These various conditicns have hitherto only been in part 
fulfilled. The first attempt seems to have been made by one John 
Theophilus Cugnot, who, in 1769, constructed at Paris a steam- 
carriage which, whatever may have been its other merits, ran into 
and knocked down a wall—thereby yiving rise tv an opinion that 
steam-power could not be sufficiently controlled for such a purpose. 
James Watt and his friend Robison had conceived and discussed a 
similar project as early as 1759, but without proceeding so far as to con- 
struct a model. In 1784 Watt described in detail the mode in which he 
thought a steam-carriage ought to be constructed ; but as he had_a pre- 
judice against high-pressure steam-engines, and as condensing engines 
are too bulky, his plan was never adopted. Murdoch, a Cornish 
engineer, constructed the first English steam-carriage about, or some- 
what before, 1790: it ran upon a short space of road near Redruth ; 
but it was a mere model, and there is no evidence that it led to any 
larger construction. About the same time, William Symington, 
whose name is associated with the early history of steam navigation, 
constructed a model of a steam-carriage: it was exhibited at Edin- 
burgh, but, like Murdoch’s, it never went beyond the stage of a 
model. ‘Towards the close of the century, Oliver Evans, a Pennsyl- 
vanian, applied temporary wheels to a machine which he had con- 
structed for dredging docks, and connected them with a steam- 
engine intended to work the dredging-apparatus: with this clumsy 
and imperfect steam-carriage, he travelled slowly over a portion of 
road. Oliver Evans was regarded by some as a dreamer, by others 
as a madman ; for he expressed his belief that the time would come 
when carriages propelled by steam would be in general use, as well 
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for the transport of passengers as goods, travelling.at the rate of fifteen 
miles an hour ;—no bad prophet was Oliver Evans. In 1802, Messrs, 
Trevithick and Vivian obtained a patent for a steam-carriage. They 
boldly surmounted the prejudices against high-pressure steam, and. 
jlanned an arrangement far superior to any which had preceded it. 
Che main portion of the weight rested well on two Jarge hind-wheels, 
while two smaller fore-wheels had facilities for turning very easily. 
A carriage, built on this principle, was worked, experimentally, near. 
London, with sufficient success to support the views of the inventors ;_ 
but the roads and street-pavings were very bad in those days, and ~ 
ruined the project. When road-engineering had been more attended 
to, Julius Griffith, in 1821, obtained a patent for a steam-carriage ; 
Messrs. Bramah constructed a carriage for him, but the boilers 
proved defective, and the inventor became disheartened. Many 
engineers doubted whether a locomotive could ascend an incline on a 
common road by its own proper motion; they feared either that it 
would run back, or that ie wheels would revolve and slip without 
progressing. Hence a number of curious inventions to obviate the 
supposed difficulty. It had not at that time been discovered that loco- 
motives can ascend tolerably steep gradients, both on common roads 
and on railways, provided other circumstances are favourable. Mr. 
Goldsworthy Gurney next took up the subject, and devoted many years 
of time and much money to inventions concerning steam-carriages. His 
experiments so far succeeded, that Sir Charles Dance was induced to 
establish one of Gurney’s steam-carriages as a regular stage-coach 
between Cheltenham and Gloucester: it began in 1831, and ran four 
times a day for four months, the distance of nine miles being performed 
in an average time of fifty-five minutes. The scheme broke down, 
commercially, chiefly owing to interested opposition. A Committee 
of the House of Commons in the same year made an inquiry into 
the subject, and reported—‘‘ That carriages can be propelled by 
steam on common roads at an average rate of ten miles an hour. 
That at this rate they have conveyed upwards of fourteen passengers. 
That their weight, including engine, fuel, water, and attendants, may 
be under three tons. That they can ascend and descend hills of con- 
siderable inclination with facility and safety. ‘That they are perfectly 
safe for passengers. ‘That they are not (or need not be, if properly 
constructed) nuisances to the public. That they will become a 
speedier and cheaper mode of conveyance than carriages drawn by 
horses. ‘That as they admit of greater breadth of tire than other car- 
riages, and as the roads are not acted on so injuriously as by the feet 
of horses|in common draught, such carriages will cause less wear of 
roads than coaches drawn by horses.’ Notwithstanding this favour- 
able report, steam-carriages again went out of notice; for the public 
mind was becoming vividly interested in the wonders of railway tra- 
yelling. Inthe same year (1831), Mr. Hancock produced a steam- 
carriage which he called the ‘ Infant,’ and which plied for hire between 
London and Stratford ; and he afterwards produced others that worked. 
in various parts of the environs of London. Mr. Scott Russell, before 
he became celebrated in connection with steam navigation, constructed 
aroad locomotive which ran between Glasgow and Paisley. Sir James 
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Anderson, Colonel Maceroni, Dr. Church, Mr, Squire, and many other 


persons, invented locomotives to run on common roads ; some were con- 
structed of full size, and were fairly tried ; attaining, in a few instances, 
a : i of twelve miles an hour. 

0 explain all the reasons why steam-carriages on common roads 
have not been successful, is a subject for an engineering treatise ; 
suffice it to say, that obstacles, of one kind or other, have frustrated 
them all, so far as passenger-traffic is concerned. It is true that the 
Earl of Caithness has, in the present year, made a remarkable journey 
in Scotland, in a steam-carriage constructed by Mr. Rickett. Some 
time before, a carriage of a similar kind ran from Buckingham 
to Windsor; but the journey here adverted to was much longer. 
The carriage was a sort of gig with a locomotive at the back, or a 
locomotive with a gig-seat and hood in front. It was on three 
wheels, two to support the bulk of the machine, and one in front 
for guiding or steering. ‘The gig carried three persons, one of whom 

ided or steered, while the engineer stood near the fire-box behind. 
t occupied in length about the space of a horse and chaise; it 
weighed 30 cwt., carried water enough for about twelve miles, and 
coals for thirty, and was intended to run about ten miles an hour. 
In September, 1860, the Earl and Countess of Caithness, the Rev. 
W. Ross, and Mr. Rickett, travelled by this machine 150 miles in 
the north of Scotland, from Inverness to Barrogell Castle, through 
Beauly, Golepie, Dunrobin, Helmsdale, the Ord Mountain, Berridale 
Glen, and Wick. The ascent was in one place so steep as 1 in7: 
but this, and all other difficulties, were surmounted. e achieve- 
ment was a remarkable one; but whether it commercial 
value, in comparison with horse-traction, the future must show. 
Another recent invention is that of traction-engines, as they are 
called ; that is, ponderous locomotives, not to carry or draw pas- 
sengers, but to drag heavy loads at a slow pace over ordinary roads. 
Boydell, Dray, and other inventors, have brought such machines 
under public notice. In one there are radial cogs on the periphery of 
the wheels to enable them to bite the ground well while ascending 
inclines ; while in another there is a very ingenious arrangement, 
whereby the machine temporarily lays down its own plank tramway 
as it passes, and carries the boards of this tramway with it—thereby 
enabling the machine to pass over soft ground, into which the wheels 
would otherwise sink. | 

Whatever may be the ingenuity displayed in the above-described 
machines, there is not at present any evidence that such contrivances 
would be available for materially lessening the pressure of traffic 
rong, the busy streets of the metropolis. 

4. We turn next to the fourth suggested mode: viz. the laying 
down of horse tramways in the public streets. 

That a smooth track is better than a rough stone track for the 
passage of wheel vehicles is admitted on all hands. In some parts 
of the West Indies there are wooden tramways laid down to facilitate 
the conveyance of timber from the forests ; and three or four oxen are 
said to do as much effective work on these tramways as ten times the 
number on an ordinary ill-made road. In the early half of the seven- 
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teenth century, wooden tramways were introduced in the collieries of 
the north of England, to lessen the labour of drawing coals from the 
i mouth to the shipping-staiths. At first they were simply planks 

id down on the bare ground ; but afterwards an improved arrange- 
ment was adopted, by making the planks several inches thick, and 
supporting them on cross-timbers or sleepers: a thick layer of ballast 
being laid down to protect the sleepers from the horses’ feet. The 
wheels of the coal-trucks had flanges, or projecting rims, to prevent 
them from running off the wooden rails. One horse could draw 
_ three tons of coal very easily on such a tramway. The first edge 

tramway, of any extent, was constructed at the Penrhyn Slate 
Quarries, in 1801; with such success, that two horses could draw 
twenty-four tons of slates. 

It 1s neither necessary nor possible to determine where or when 
passengers were first conveyed in carriages drawn by horses on tram- 
roads ; but to the United States is unquestionably due the carrying 
out of this plan on an extensive scale in the ordinary streets of a 
city. America had the experience, the failures, and successes, of 
England as a guide; moreover, the chief American towns are more 
regularly built, and have wider streets, than those of the mother 
country. At the present day, horse-tramways are laid down in 
many of the streets of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and probably other cities. English townspeople 
were, in the first instance, averse to railways coming near them, 
fearful of some undefined evil or loss; but in America the iron path 
has been welcomed from the first as a benefactor ; and although the 
various State legislatures would not permit locomotives to dash along 
through the public streets, they permitted tramways to be laid down 
for horse traction. There are thus two kinds of tramway-traflic 
conducted in the streets—one, in connection with the great railways, 
and the other a substitute for the ordinary omnibus traffic. The 
carriages (or, as they are there called, cars) generally hold twenty- 
four passengers inside. There are very powerful breaks, to aid in 
stopping the car promptly. The motion is so easy, the car so roomy, 
and the steps so well contrived, that the ingress and egress are far 
superior to anything observed in English omnibuses. ‘The wheels 
run upon a grooved iron rail; but to facilitate the turning of sharp 
curves, the outer line has the grooved rail superseded at those places 
by a flat plate or raised rail, so that the off wheels run on their 
flanges, instead of the flanges sinking into a groove. At New York 
there is one line of tramway beginning at the City Hall, passing by 
the Bowery, extending eight miles out into the suburbs. The late 
Robert Stephenson made the first locomotive intended for use in the 
streets of New York, especially adapted for turning round corners of 
streets: it was like a two-wheeled engine, with a swivelling truck on 
four low wheels in front. The authorities at first stipulated that 
locomotives should be unhooked from railway trains on entering the 
city; but they afterwards permitted some to enter, on condition that 
there should be an abundance of precautionary inscriptions, ‘‘ Look 
out for the engine when the bell rings.’ It has been estimated that, 
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in 1859, no less than 70,000,000 persons travelled by street-tram- 
ways in the three cities of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia. 

The French have copied these street tramways, which they call 
chemins de fer Americuins, and of which they have laid down lines 
from Paris to St. Cloud, Sévres, and Versailles; also in Lyons and 
other cities. 

In England, Mr. Bridges Adams was one of the first, and has always 
been one of the most active, to advocate the use of horse-tramways 
on the existing streets and roads. Five-and-thirty years ago he ex- 

ressed an opinion that steam-carriages on common roads were not 


ikely to be so available as horse-traction on tramways. Under both - 


systems the powerful but costly railway is left out of account; the 
first omits the tramway, the second omits the steam-power. An 
article on this subject, by Mr. Adams, was published in the ‘ West- 
minster Review’ in 1843 ; and he has since urged the same views in 
many other publications. In 1850 he said, in a paper read before 
the Society of Arts, “It would be easy to convert the turnpike roads 
into a system of practicable railways, by inserting rails level with 
the surface, to travel on at stage-coach speed by steam. ‘This 
arrangement would place the whole of the agricultural districts of 
England in a rapidly-improving condition—the farms at one end of 
the line, and the markets at the other. The ordinary traffic need 
not be interfered with by this plan of rails, as vehicles could cross 
and recross them.” One great feature would be, to carry coals 
direct to the farms; and another, to carry goods to the shops and 
passengers to the inns, along the tramways through the towns. 

It will be noticed that here Mr. Adams spoke of steam-power on 
tramways; but he was then considering the practicability of making 
cheap branches from railways along country roads. In reference to 
towns and cities, however, his advocacy related to horse-traction. 
In another paper communicated to the Society of Arts, in 1857, he 
says that the requirements for a good street tramway are—strength 
to resist violence from vehicles crossing it laterally ; simplicity of 
structure, and fewness of parts; sufficiency of depth and width in 


rail to give vertical and lateral stability, and continuous strength at_ 


the joints; facility in laying down, repairing, and replacing; non- 
interference with access to drains, water-pipes, and gas-pipes ; and 
economy of cost. He believes that worn-out railway rails would do 
very well, imbedded so as to lie on their sides, with the hollow to 
serve as a groove for the flange of the wheel. Railway Companies 
might connect their lines with villages for 3007. a mile, by laying 


down their old rails on common roads; while an increased, but still 


small expenditure, would enable similar lines to be laid down in the 
streets of towns. In a wide road the tram would be most convenient 
in the centre; in others, according to the nature of the traffic. In 
considering how we might relieve the enormous street-traffic of the 
metropolis, Mr. Adams proposes that tramways should radiate from 
five central ‘points, and should be laid down in the existing main 
thoroughfares. ‘The proposed lines of route make up a length of 69 
miles; Mr. Adams’ estimate is 140,000/. for a double line, and 
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20,000/, a year for maintenance and renewal. He believes that a 
very large profit would result from such an investment, besides a 
great increase of public comfort and convenience. ~ | 

Mr. Train, at the Oxford Meeting of the British Association in 
1860, claimed very high merit for the street-tramway system, based 
on the experience of America. He maintains the following points :— 
that each tramway-car or carriage displaces two omnibuses and four 
horses; that householders would have to pay less paving-rates, 
because the roadways would be less cut up on the new system ; that 
as each car keeps its own line, it establishes ‘‘a self-constituted police 
et saving confusion without expense to the public; that 
the cars are easy to enter and quit, and easy to ride in; that, in time 
of emergency, troops could be conveyed at ten miles an hour from 
one part of the city to another; in short, that the system is charac- 
terised by ‘‘ less time, less confusion, less noise, less fear of accident, 
less mud and dust, more regularity, more attention, more comfort, 
more room, better light, better ventilation, and a greater facility of 
ingress and egress.” 

Such have been the arguments used in favour of street tramways. 
Of the result of the advocacy, we have not yet much to say as concerns 
the metropolis. In 1851 an attempt was made to establish a London 
Tramway Company, but without success. In 1856, it was suggested 
that the Ean General Omnibus Company, having become the owners 


of several hundred omnibuses, might suitably give the system a trial ; 
and in 1857 preliminaries were made to this end. The Company 
agreed to appropriate 50,000/. to street tramways. ‘The first line 


intended was from Notting Hill to the Bank, vid New Road, with 
branches to the Paddington and Euston Stations; and a line from 
King’s Cross to Farringdon Street, vid Bagnigge Wells Road. The 
tramways, with sidings, would extend about 8% miles, mostly along 
roads of considerable width. The tramway-cars were to occupy two 
lines in the centre of the road, leaving the rest for ordinary traffic. If 
the first experiment succeeded, the next line taken was to be from 
some = ot Bishopsgate Street to Edmonton. It was supposed that 
3,000/. per mile would defray the cost of a double tramway, and a 
sufficient rolling stock. The projectors made out a very tempting 
schedule of receipts and profits; but the scheme fell to the ground, 
principally through the opposition of parish authorities and road 
commissioners. 

The first town in England to venture on an actual adoption 
of the system was Birkenhead. On the 30th of August, 1860, a 
street tramway was opened in this town. Mr. Train, in the spring 
of the year, brought the subject before the notice of the Birken- 
head Commissioners. After some negociation, his proposals were 
accepted; a ‘ Birkenhead Street Railway page imited,’ esta- 
~ blished ; and a line of street-tramway laid down. The line extends 
from Woodside Ferry, the chief landing-place from Liverpool, to 
Birkenhead Park, by way of the Shore Road, Angle Street, and 
Conway Street ; with a junction which permits the return route to 
be taken through Hamilton Street. The tramway itself consists 
simply of two iron plates, raised about an inch on the outer side, and 
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sunk so that the raised edge shall be nearly on a level with the ordi- 
nary roadway. The rails are fixed upon longitudinal bearings, which 
rest upon transverse sleepers. The cars or carriages, drawn by 
horses, run on these rails, in the ordinary manner of a railway train. 
Each car resembles a railway carriage in size, and an omnibus in 
general arrangement. The wheels, which are comparatively small, 
run beneath, instead of outside, the body. Each car will hold from 
fifty to sixty passengers: it is 24 feet long, 7 feet wide, and 7 feet 
high from floor to roof. Twenty-four sitters are accommodated inside, 
twelve on each seat ; and as there is a space of nearly a yard in width 
between the seats, there is ample room for several additional persons 
to stand, with hand-rails and guiding-straps for their accommodation, 
Twenty-four can sit outside, with a protecting hand-rail all round. 
A es platform at each end of the car, raised about half a yard 
from the ground, and protected by a sort of splashboard, affords 
ready means for ingress and egress. ‘There are sliding windows for 
ventilation, with louvres to prevent a draught. The car being 
exactly alike at both ends, the horse or horses can be yoked to either. 
Both driver and conductor are provided with patent breaks, to aid in 
stopping the vehicle readily. The car weighs two tons: the preli- 
minary arrangements were for two horses to each car; but the 
system is capable of great variation in both these particulars. What- 
ever else may transpire in the history of this novelty, it is certain 
that two horses can draw a vastly larger load on such a tramway than 
in an omnibus on an ordinary road ; while the vehicles themselves 
are much more roomy and comfortable. 

The success of the Birkenhead adventure, if success should result, 
would, however, by no means prove that a similar plan would relieve 
the overburdened streets of the metropolis. Civil engineers well 
know how much better a smooth iron tram is than a rough road ; 
and road trustees, municipal and county, would gh sea yield before 
are opinion, if strongly expressed. But the difficulty would not 
ie here. ‘The question to be solved is—How could tramways be 
laid down in such places as Cheapside or Fleet Street without 
adding to the existing confusion ? The streets of the great American 
cities are very wide, the chief of them varying from 60 to 120 feet ; 
and tramways, occupying a portion of the width, still leave room 
enough for ordinary traffic. Are not most of our metropolitan streets 
too narrow for this scheme? Different persons, who wish well to 
the scheme, but who cannot shut their eyes to its difficulties, ask— 
How would a trammed street fare during water, gas, and sewer repairs ? 
—would the huge vehicles be perpetually stopping and blocking the 
streets to take up and put down passengers ?—would other vehicles be 
permitted, or not, to get into the iron ruts ?—if they did, would not 
the ruts soon get out of order by lateral and diagonal percussion ?—if 
we have passenger-tramways running opposite the doors of ware- 
houses and shops, how is the shopkeeper to unload his goods from 
ordinary waggons ?—if the cars went singly, in what would they be 
better than large omnibuses ?—if they were connected into a train, 
would not the length of this train be an unbearable nuisance at the 
crossings of the lateral streets ? Even in America the tramways are 
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seldom laid down in the chief streets; they run mostly through 
streets parallel with, and at no great distance from, the main thorough- 
fares. ‘In London, parallel streets of analogous character are even 
narrower than the main lines, Where, for instance, is the street 
parallel to, and within easy distance of, Fleet Street or Cheapside, 
broad enough for the tramway system? A stone tramway has long 
been laid down in the Commercial Road, open for use by all vehicles ; 
and this is found greatly to lessen the difficulty of dragging heavily- 
laden waggons. X similar system would be useful in the busy streets 
of the City ; ‘because, while rendering a certain amount of service, it 
would not interfere with existing traffic or existing vehicles. The 
proposed street-tramway system, however, is something more than 
this ; and the projectors are bound to show that the benefits would be 
more than commensurate with the inconveniences, 

Some engineers think that we shall be compelled, by-and-by, to 
resort to railways on pillars, along the principal streets, with traffic 
below and traffic above, as is done in one of the streets of Manchester. 
But, pending such aerial schemes, the problem remains difficult 
enough. Let the tramway-projectors make a fair trial (and let the 
respective authorities afford them power so to do) in some of the 
wider streets. If the public like the new ways, and if an adequate 
commercial return be obtained, the system will extend; but let us not 
indulge in a belief that special tramways and tramway-carriages would 
materially lessen the throng and pressure of traffic in the great centres 
of city business. The beginning of 1861 will possibly afford some 
data in the wider and less crowded streets. Mr. Train, the London 
General Omnibus Company, and other parties, have applied to the 
vestries of several parishes for permission to lay down tramways in 
certain streets. Mr. Train proposes to select the following among 
other routes :—from Regent Street, along Oxford Street to the Marble 
Arch; from Oxford Street up Baker Street to the New Road; from 
the Marble Arch up the Edgeware Road to the New Road ; from 
the Edgeware Road along the New Road to Baker Street ; and from 
the New Road through Coos Baker Street to the Eyre Arms. Such 
routes would certainly afford means of testing the tramway system 
in broad and not overcrowded thoroughfares; it is worth trying, 
even if it be totally inapplicable to the City. Though opposed in 
some quarters, Mr. Train’s plans are viewed favourably in others, 
and will possibly receive the requisite sanction. 

The next few years will probably show us that something useful 
may be effected towards lessening the insupportable crowding of the 
main thoroughfares—by a Thames embankment bearing a broad road ; 
by railways running completely through, and not merely into, the 
metropolis ; by the finishing of new broad streets already determined 
on; and by the laying down of horse-tramways on such of the streets 
and roads as may be found suitable for thatsystem. Above all things, 
let us get rid of the frightful ‘low-level sewer’ from our streets, by 
carrying it fairly through or under the Thames itself, so far as is 
possible, 
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IV.—RAGGED, INDUSTRIAL, AND REFORMATORY 

font SCHOOLS. - 
Ar first sight it might appear incredible that in a country like ours, 
possessing educational institutions of the highest order, and in an age 
distinguished above all preceding by its anxiety for the moral and 
religious progress of the people, there should grow up an army of 
uneducated, neglected, outcast children, numbered in our largest 
towns and cities by thousands, obtaining a precarious subsistence by 
plunder, and maintaining a constant warfare with all the institutions of 
civilized life. Such, however, is the undoubted fact; and it was to 
remove this reproach that Ragged Schools were first instituted. It 
has been said, indeed, that Ragged Schools are at once the disgrace 
an: the glory of our country: the disgrace, in a twofold sense, because 
such an amount of juvenile ignorance and depravity as gave rise to 
Ragged Schools indicates gross and criminal neglect on the part of 
multitudes of parents, and also because it is discreditable that Christian 
philanthropists, who expend so much thought, and effort, and money 
in enterprises of benevolence reaching round the globe, should have 
overlooked and neglected the mass of heathenism at their own doors ; 
—the glory, because when made aware of the facts, the community 
was not slow in applying a practical remedy, and in striving, by 
earnest and well-directed efforts, to atone for the culpable indifference 
of former years. 

The term Ragged is in itself rather repulsive, and is disliked by 
many sincere friends of such institutions. It is one of those compre- 
hensive terms, which, suggested in some happy moment, perhaps in 
an off-hand manner, are adopted and become recognized as the tech- 
nical designation of the particular scheme or system concerned. It 
was first used in 1843, by the Field Lane School. The term is a 
characteristic one as — to the objects of the charity. The 
operation of the system, however, tends to abolish rags ; and as Ra 
Schools become, in course of time, respectable, the scholars themselves, 
in some instances, get ashamed of the name. The friends of Ragged 
Schools defend the designation, as indicating, with sufficient clearness, 
the kind of material upon which the Ragged School is specifically 
intended to work. 

Before glancing at the history and present state of the Ragged 
School system of our own day, let us name with the honour that is 
due to humble worth and disinterested benevolence, Thomas Cran- 
field, who opened similar schools in Southwark sixty years ago, and 
John Pounds, the Portsmouth cobbler: We do not. call Cranfield 
or Pounds the founders of Ragged Schools. These worthy men did, 
in their sphere, the good that seemed laid out by Providence for 
them to do, without dreaming of founding institutions, or attempt- 
ing to influence any but those who reaped the immediate benefit from 
their useful labours. No one, however, can refuse to them the 
merit of having hit upon and successfully applied the idea which, in 
more favourable eircumstances and under more influential patronage, 
has been developed into that which is now, in effect, the national 
system of Ragged School instruction. 


John Pounds was the son of a workman employed in Portsmouth 
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dockyard. In 1781, when he was fifteen years of age, he met with an 
accident which crippled him for life. He carried on his occupation of 
mending shoes in a small shop in St. Mary Street, Portsmouth. He had 
adopted a nephew; and thinking that he could instruct the youth 

better with a companion than by himself, he obtained as a second. 
pupil the son of a poor woman in the neighbourhood. Other childree 
songht his instructions, and he pursued his truly benevolent course 
for a series of years, dying on the Ist of January, 1839, aged 72, re- 
gretted by many who had learnt to appreciate his character, and 
especially by the young men and women to whom he had given the 
first start in life. In his latter years he had usually about forty 
children gathered around him, the aggregate number of those who 
had been under his care being not less than five hundred. 

It was about the time that John Pounds died that efforts of a similar 
kind to his were put forth in some well-known localities in London, 
) as well as in other parts of the kingdom. George Yard, Whitechapel, 
| and Wellclose Square, Ratcliffe Highway, may be mentioned as places 

where something of this kind was done, in a desultory manner. 
Probably the city of Bristol was the first to possess a regularly- 
organized Ragged School of the modern type. 

With respect to the country at large, twenty years ago the amount 
of crime, particularly among the juvenile population, had reached an 
alarming height. Taking the average of five years, 1838-1842 in- 
clusive, the number. of persons committed for trial at the assizes in 
England and Wales was 26,758; of these more than one-third were 
under 20 years of age. The statistics of summary convictions showed 
also a large proportion of juvenile delinquency. The statistics of 
prisons throughout the country indicated an annual addition to the 
criminal population of from 20,000 to 25,000 juveniles. With respect 
to the metropolis alone it was estimated that about 30,000 persons 
under 16 years of age depended for their living on the fruits of men- 
dicancy and crime. 

When David Nasmyth originated Young Men’s Societies and City 
Missions he had little thought of the various kindred schemes to 
which those institutions would give rise. In the metropolis it was a 
City missionary who commenced the Ragged School system. Andrew 
Walker, a Scotch gardener, in the pursuit of his occupation, came to 
London; and becoming acquainted with the condition ofa district lying 
near to Westminster Abbey, commonly known as ‘The Devil’s Acre,’ 
he took the matter deeply to heart. He applied to the authorities of 
the City Mission, was accepted, and commenced his career as a mis- 
sionary in Westminster about 1839. During the sixteen years of his 
active labours there, he witnessed gradual improvement, and had many 
evidences that his arduous labours were not all in vain. It must be 
remembered that Mr, Walker was a pioneer, and his operations were 
conducted in the very worst and most dangerous of the enemy’s ground. 
Men, women, and children were intimately acquainted with the various 
appliances of deception, vice, and crime. On Sunday evenings, in a 
house belonging to the Dean and Chapter, there was a school for 
thieves, and a mock judicial court, in which young pickpockets were 
shown how best to conduct and defend themselves when brought 
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before a real judge. There were public-houses where dancing parties 
were accustomed to be held, in which persons of both sexes danced in 
a state of nudity. Whole streets, and an entire square, were occupied 
by houses of ill-fame ; and there were regular establishments from 
which the professional beggars who honoured the district with their 
residence might hire, at the charge of two shillings per day, widows’ 
weeds, naval and military uniforms, wooden legs and arms, bandages, 
and other implements of imposture. Children in any number could 
be had from the agency office, at 9d. per day, or direct from their 
parents at 6d. per day, to be exhibited for the purpose of engaging the 
sympathies and emptying the pockets of a benevolent public. It 
required a man of no ordinary nerve, and of no ordinary tact, to carry 
the war into such a camp. ” Hapgiie the personal appearance of the 
missionary pioneer was sufficiently imposing to inspire caution in any 
who might feel disposed to resist by physical force his advance into 
their domains ; while his native kindness of heart, coupled with prac- 
tical wisdom in the management of his schemes, accomplished at 
length, to a very large extent, the reformation he desired. He com- 
menced his more active aggression by hiring an old stable in New Pye 
Street, in which, after some rough fittings ial been placed, the work 
of instruction was commenced, and various means were employed to 
gain the attention both of parents and children. As he proceeded, 
assistance came to him from numerous and unlooked-for quarters. 
Some of those well known in the locality as proficients in crime un- 
derwent a change of life, and became helpers in school efforts. Lord 
Ashley, now the Earl of Shaftesbury, came very early to the aid of 
these useful exertions, and by his personal interest in the work, his 
judicious advice, his pecuniary assistance, and his influence with others 
amongst the higher classes, rendered invaluable service. On one 
occasion, about twelve years ago, when the quondam thieves’ public- 
house was opened as a day and evening school, with a reading-room and 
library, we heard Lord Ashley speak of Mr. Walker as his ‘ right hand’ 
in Ragged-School matters in Westminster, adding his testimony to the 
improved character of the district, by saying that a few years before 
he would not have ventured to bring his wife through that locality, 
because of the probability of being insulted in one form or another, 
but that now he had no such apprehension. Mr. Walker subsequently 
commenced a nursery at Clapham, in which he employed youths dis- 
charged from prison, and had some success in assisting these outcasts 
to gain a useful and honourable place in society. Among other City 
missionaries of like spirit, who set earnestly to work in this field in 
other parts of the metropolis, with corresponding success, may be 
named Mr. Jackson, Mr. Vanderkiste, and Mr. Langridge. Of the 
matters to which we have just referred, a brief but interesting account 
will be found in No. 377 of ‘“‘ Household Words,” for June 13th, 1857, 
under the title of ‘‘ Tilling the Devil's Acre.” 

In the year 1844, there had been established in London sixteen 
schools, with two hundred voluntary teachers, and two thousand chil- 
dren. It was at this time that the Ragged School Union was formed, 
an institution which has been of much service in directing and 
strengthening local operations, 
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it may be useful here to point out the distinctive features of the 
various forms which have been given to the schools intended for the 
reform of juvenile delinquents, and the instruction and training of such 
as are yet untainted with positive crime. 

What are called Ragged Schools are generally intended to impart 
instruction, chiefly religious. At first they were usually open during 
the week in the evening only, besides being open on Sundays. There 
were two reasons for this scanty allowance of daily instruction. First, 
in the early stages of the undertaking, the teachers were voluntary, 
and, of course, unpaid: in general they had their own business engage- 
ments to fulfil during the day, and an hour or two in the evening was 
all the time they could spare to the work of the school. Secondly, it 
was considered best to commence the experiment with the evening 
school only, as many of the children had to provide for themselves the 
means of living by selling articles in the streets, and most of them 
were unwilling to submit to the restraint of school hours during the 
day-time. This system was found, in the course of a few years’ ex- 
perience, to work very imperfectly, and paid teachers were in many 
cases engaged to conduct the schools. Such schools were opened 
during the day as well as in the evening. In many schools, industrial 
day and evening classes were also added, and in some, food, to a small 
extent, was given to the scholars. In order to obtain more complete 
control over the children, and to remove them as much as possible 
from the adverse influences to which they were exposed when awa 
from the teacher’s care, it was found expedient to establish Industrial 
Feeding Schools, in which the children are taken charge of for the 
whole of the day, supplied with food, instructed in the. ordinary 
branches of common school education, and taught some handicraft. 
The credit of originating this system is by common consent awarded 
to Sheriff Watson, of Aberdeen, and the schools founded by him are 
generally regarded as models. Refuges are Industrial Feeding Schools, 
in which the children are also housed and elothed. eformatories 
are similar to Refuges, with this difference, that the children received 
into Reformatories are such as have brought themselves under the 
operation of the criminal laws of the country, and are, by authority 
of the magistrates, placed under instruction and discipline, not only for 
their own benefit, but likewise for the protection of the community. 

The formation of the Ragged School Union in London was of ma- 
terial service in strengthening the schools already formed, and in 
encouraging the opening of new schools. The result was, that a 
steady/increase took place, and the number of schools, which in 1844, 
when the Union was formed, was 20, increased in four years to 62; 
the number of teachers increased.in the same period from 200 to 902 
(of whom 80 were paid teachers); and the number of scholars from 
2,000 to 7,000. At the commencement of 1860 the number of 
schools held on Sunday afternoon and evening was about 200, of 
scholars more than 22,000. Of day schools there are 146; of night 
schools 200. There are 114 industrial classes. About 1,500 children 
were sent to situations during the year 1859. There are 2,670 
voluntary teachers, 380 paid monitors, and 416 paid teachers. The 
paid teachers have an association for mutual benefit, by means of 
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which new modes of teaching and other improvements are conimuni- 
cated to the members. There are 76 Penny Banks, with upwards 
of 15,000 depositors, with an amount approaching 9,0007. paid in 
during 1859. : In 49 clothing clubs sums amounting to nearly 600/. 
were contributed by the subscribers for the purchase of articles of 
wearing apparel. In connection with the operations of the Union 
there are 93 Ragged Church and City Mission meetings held weekly, 
and 75 meetings for the benefit specially of the fathers and mothers of 
the children attending Ragged Schools. During the year 132 scholars 
had become voluntary teachers, and 88 were received as members 
of Christian churches. The aggregate income of 155 schools for 
1859 was upwards of 17,000/., and that of 15 Refuges was more than 
15,0007. The expenditure of the Ragged School Union was about 
5,0007. During the year 282/. 13s. had been given by the Union in 
small sums as prizes to scholars who had retained situations for more 
than twelve months. ‘The Union publishes a small halfpenny maga- 
zine—‘‘ Our Children’s Magazine ”—which has a circulation of 7,000 
copies monthly ; and ‘‘ The Ragged School Magazine,” for teachers 
and the public, at twopence monthly, which has a circulation of 4,000 
copies. A great favourite in all ged Schools is ‘‘ The Band of 
Hope Review,” established about eight years ago by a gentleman 
deeply interested in Ragged Schools, and who established it with the 
special intention of providing an attractive and useful publication for 
the children of the poor, a ane ee which has been amply realized. 
The Band of Hope Union has also materially assisted the conductors 
of Ragged Schools by forming Bands of Hope at many of the schools, 
and by providing instructive and entertaining lectures in connection 
with the exhibition of the magic lantern, and of dissolving views of 
high character, shown by the powerful oxyhydrogen lime light. 

The Western Division of the metropolis contains 39 Ragged Schools, 
with upwards of 4,200 children. Of these schools 8 are in West- 
minster, 5 in Chelsea, 1 in Brompton, 5 in Paddington, 2 in Bays- 
water, 5 at Notting Hill, and 2 at Hammersmith. 

The Central and Northern Division comprises 38 schools, with 
about 5,500 children. These schools are pretty equally distributed 
over the district, which is an extensive one, reaching from Bedford- 
bury, Covent Garden, to Hoxton, and from Clare Market to Agar 
Town. Five of the schools are in the vicinity of Drury Lane and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields; 2 in and near Seven Dials; 5 in Field Lane, 
arab Hill, and Clerkenwell Green; 3 in Camden Town; and 10 in 

ington. 

The Eastern Division includes 38 schools, with about 6,600 scholars. 
Of these schools 2 are in the City, 5 in Whitechapel, 7 in Spitalficlds, 
4 in Bethnal Green, and 10 in the neighbourhood of the Docks, 


’ Ratcliffe Highway, Shadwell, and Poplar. 


In the Southern Division are 40 schools, with about 5,500 children. 
Two of these schools are situated in Lambeth; 3 in the vicinity of the 
New Cut; 7 in the Borough; 4 in Newington and Walworth; 5 in 
Bermondsey; 6 in Rotherhithe, Deptford, Greenwich, and Black- 
heath; 2 at Peckham; 2 in Camberwell and Brixton; and 2 at 
Clapham. 
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Generally speaking the schools referred to in the above statement 
are of the class properly denominated Ragged Schools: many of them, 
as we have seen, have industrial classes connected with them, but 
they do not rank with Industrial Schools. The frequent occurrence 
of this feature in connection with the ordinary Ragged School makes 
it difficult to treat the subject of Ragged Schools apart from the 
more advanced and more efficient institutions. 

The following Refuges, in connection with the Ragged School 
Union, had a total of 605 inmates in March, 1860. ‘The figures 
appended indicate the number of children in the respective Re- 


uges :— 

Tor Boys :—Belvedere Crescent, Lambeth, 19; Bridge House, 
Wandsworth, 70; Britannia Court, King’s Cross, 14; Brook Street, 
Hampstead Road, 18; Bryan Street, Caledonian Road, 32; Euston 
Road, 51; Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn, 100; Grotto Passage, 
High Street, Marylebone, 22; Hatton Street, Maida Hill, 28; 
Mansell Street, Whitechapel, 47: total, 401. 

For Girls:—Albert Street, Mile End New Town, 38; Broad 
Street, St. Giles’s, 52; Hill Street, Dorset Square, 60; Lisson Street, 
Paddington, 33; Manor Street, Chelsea, 21: total, 204. 

From these Refuges during the year 182 obtained situations, 49 
were sent out as emigrants, and 80 were otherwise provided for. A 
new Home of Industry for Females was opened in October, 1860, at 
Old Pye Street, Westminster. 

According to a statement published by the Reformatory, and 
Refuge Union, there were, in England and Wales, at the commence- 
ment of 1860, the following Industrial and Reformatory-schools in 
operation, namely :— 

Accommodation. 

Provincial Reformatories, for Males .. .. .. 33 2457 

for Females .... 9 664 

Refuges and Industrial Schools for Males... .. 5 284 

for Females .. 8 177 

»» for Malesand Females 16 2375 
Metropolitan Reformatories, Refuges, and 

Industrial Schools for Males - 26 2196 

for Females .. 20 908 


Total ee ee ee ee 1 17 9061 


Of these schools 47 are certified under the 17 & 18 Vict., cap. 
86; one under the 17: & 18 Vict., cap. 169; and 18 under the 
20 & 21 Vict., cap. 48. We may remark here that many of the 
Reformatory Schools are not occupied to the full extent of the accom- 
modation provided. Besides those contained in the above list there 
are other schools of a similar character, which are under private 
management. Public interest in this subject was much excited, and 
has been sustained, by the proceedings of a Conference held at Bir- 
mingham in 1851, and by the proceedings of the Association for the 
Promotion of Social Science, established in 1856. The formation of 
the Reformatory and Refuge Union about the same time affords evi- 
dence of the increase of public interest in the question. ‘The circum~ 
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stances we have alluded to, and the passing vf the recent Reformatory 
Acts, by which juvenile offenders, instead of being sent to prison, 
may be sent by magistrates to Reformatories which have been cer- 
tified by a Government Inspector, and a sum paid for their main- 
tenance, account for the fact that the greater number of the Industrial 
Schools and Reformatories are of recent establishment. 
Bristol was amongst the foremost in dealing with an unhappy juvenile 
pulation by the agency of the Ragged School. The name of Miss 
penter, as a writer and as an active worker, is necessarily asso- 
ciated with this good work in the city where she resides. Few ns 
have done more to advocate the claims of the children of the Ragged 
School than this energetic and benevolent lady. ‘The following Indus- 
trial Schools and Reformatories are in operation in and near Bristol :— 


Esta- Accommo- 
blished. dation. 


Bristol Ragged School for Males and Females .. 1846 150 
Bristol Industrial School for Males, ..  .. 1849 50 
Kingswood Reformatory for Males.. ..  .. .. 1852 100 


Red Lodge Girls’ Reformatory .. .. .. 1854 60 
Arno’s Court (Roman Catholic) Reformatory for 
Females .. ee 300 


Certified Industrial School for Males 1859 50 


Total .. .. .. « 710 


Liverpool has not been behind in reformatory efforts. At Edge 
Hill, in the vicinity, the Lancashire Female Refuge, for 20 inmates, 
has existed since 1823. In 1844 the first Ragged School in Liverpool 
was established. In 1848 a Ragged School Sain was formed. ‘This 
Union comprised, at the commencement of the year 1860, 60 schools, 
of which 33 were”evening schools, 12 day Ragged Schools, 3 Indus- 
trial schools, and 12 Sunday schools only. The aggregate attendance 
of scholars was 6,974; the number of teachers 483; and of monitors 
(in the day Ragged Schools) 20. Of the scholars 3,696 were able to 
read. During the year 489 obtained situations. In eight of the 
evening schools, at which the aggregate attendance is 378, a charge 
of a penny a week is made to the scholars, who are generally Ragged 
School children who have gone to situations. Several of the schools 
have Penny Banks in connection with them. The Liverpool Farm 
School, situated at Newton, near Warrington, with accommodation 
for 80 boys, was established in 1859. The magistrates in Liverpool 
have taken pains to apply the provisions of ‘‘ The Youthful Offenders’ 
Acts,” and the results have been highly satisfactory. In the five 
years preceding the passing of these Acts the average number of juve- 
nile offenders committed to prison was 1,030; in the five years fol- 
lowing the average fell to 751; the highest number was 1,148, in 1852; 
the lowest 486, in 1858. The daily average of juveniles in prison 
in 1854 was 110; in 1859 it was a fraction under 25. The gangs 
of juvenile offenders which formerly infested and plundered the town 
have been quite broken up. Parents have been called upon, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Acts, to pay towards the expense 
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of thus reforming and training the children they have neglected, the 
amount reaching, on an average, about 250/. a year. 

Exeter had a Female Refuge for discharged prisoners of the 
Western Counties as early as 1836, with accommodation for 20 in- 
mates: it has now, in addition, the Devon and Exeter Reformatory 
Farm School, at Brampford Wood, founded in 1855, for 30 boys, 
and the Girls’ Reformatory for the Western Counties, for 50 inmates, 
commenced in 1858. 

York Industrial Ragged School, commenced in 1846, has accom- 
modation for 100.orphans, destitute children, and vagrants. The 
Castle Howard Reformatory, at Welburn, near York, commenced in 
1856, with accommodation for 80 boys, receives youths sentenced to 
detention who have been previously once, or oftener, convicted, from 
the North and East Ridings, the City of York, and the town of Hull. 
The boys are employed chiefly in spade husbandry, and are much in 
request as labourers by the farmers in the neighbourhood. The 
number of juvenile offenders in the North and East Ridings has 
greatly diminished since the opening of the school. With respect to 
the town of Hull, the testimony of the stipendiary magistrates is, 
that “ juvenile crime, as a system, is broken up.” 

Manchester possesses a Ragged and Industrial School at Ardwick 
Green, commenced in 1846, with accommodation for 300 poor and 
vagrant children and unconvicted juvenile thieves, from which, since 
its commencement, about 500 children have gone into situations; a 
small female refuge, commenced in 1846, with accommodation for 
20; also the Manchester and Salford Reformatory, at Blackley, for 
50 boys. In connection with the Manchester and Salford Ragged 
School Union, formed in 1858, there are 15 schools, with an average 
attendance on the Sunday evenings for the year 1859 of 3,564 chil- 
dren, with 426 teachers. Each school has one or more evenings in 
the week devoted to secular instruction, with attendance, in all, of 
1,916. During the year more than 200 scholars were transferred to 
Sunday-schools of a higher class; 60 were sent to day-schools, and 
“65 obtained situations. The Penny Banks connected with the schools 
received upwards of 2007. from nearly 1,200 depositors. 

In Birmingham a Ragged and Industrial School was commenced 
in 1846. The Free Industrial School, commenced in 1849, provides 
for 120 children of both sexes; the Saltley Reformatory Institution 
at Small Heath, opened in 1853, has accommodation for 100 boys ; 
and the Girls’ Reformatory at Smethwick accommodates 45 inmates. 

In 1847 the West Riding Female Refuge was opened at Wakefield: 
the West Riding Reformatory School for Girls was commenced in the 
same town in 1856. Bath established Industrial Schools in 1848 ; 
Derby, Hull, Ipswich, and Sunderland in 1849 ; Cambridge in 1850; 
Chester, Clifton, and Gloucester in 1852; Bolton in 1853; and others 
followed in quick succession. At Bradford, where the first Ragged 
School was established in 1855, there were in that year 111 cases 
of juvenile delinquency. In 1856 the number fell to 76; in 1857 
to 47; and in 1858 to 26. These results are ascribed to the operation 
of the Ragged School. | ; 
_ The Reformatory School best known, and on the largest scale in this 
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country, is that of the Philanthropic Society at Red Hill, near 
Reigate, Surrey. The founder of the Philanthropic Society, Robert 
Young, commenced his efforts on behalf of the children of criminals 
in 1788. He took in succession four small houses at Hackney for 
their reception, and placed in each a mechanic or artisan to instruct 
them in useful labour. The society was incorporated in 1806, and 
increased in importance and in usefulness. For the last eleven years its 
extensive operations have been carried on at Red Hill, where the 
society’s farm “ai to an area of about 240 acres. By the Act of 
Incorporation, the objects of the society are defined to be the children 
of convicted felons, or children who have themselves been guilty of 
criminal practices; and of late years admissions have been princi- 
pally of dre last class, especially juvenile offenders sentenced to de- 
tention under the Act 17 and 18 Vict., c. 86, and 19 and 20 Vict., 
c. 109. To be eligible for admission the boy must be under fifteen 
years of age, of sound bodily health, and capable of receiving mental 
instruction and industrial training. By special arrangement this 
institution receives juvenile offenders from the eastern division of the 
county of Sussex, from the counties of Surrey, Somerset, Notts, 
Salop, Lincoln, Montgomery, and Oxford, from the Isle of Ely, and 
from the boroughs of Nottingham, Hastings, Brighton, and Reading, 
and from the City of London. In consideration of the voluntary sub- 
scriptions received from the public, a limited number of boys are 
received into the establishment free of charge. The number of boys 
under the society’s care at one time is usually about 260: they are 
divided into five sections or “‘ families,” each with a separate house, 
and a master or ‘‘ father.” This plan was adopted from the system so 
admirably carried out at Mettray by M. Demetz, although, the 
families at Red Hill being larger in number than those at Mettray, 
the control of the master is not so effective. The separation of the 
families, however, is so well kept up that, except at chapel, many of 
the boys never see each other. The boys learn and work alternately, 
half of the number being at school while the other half are employed 
as shoemakers, as tailors, as assistants in the dairy, in brickmaking, 
or at farm-work. Each school has a playground attached. There is 
also a bathing-pool which, under proper regulations, is frequently 
used. ‘The boys generally enjoy good health. The establishment is 
made to produce as much for its own support as possible: thus all 
the shoes, clothes, &c., required for the boys are made in their own 
workshops ; grain, b aarp and garden-stuffs are raised on the farm ; 
the dairy supplies the milk and butter required, and is in such repute 
that the surplus produce is in great demand in the neighbourhood. 
Bread is made on the establishment. It is pleasing to visitors to 
observe the excellent feeling which prevails between the boys and the 
masters and the officers of the institution. The conduct of the boys 
at chapel is exceedingly decorous: in giving the responses, and in ac- 
companying with their voices the neat little organ placed in the chapel, 
they manifest a gratifying amount of earnestness. Forty-five of the 
boys were confirmed by the Bishop of Winchester in May, 1859. 
The disposition of the boys may to some extent be judged of from 
the circumstance that, of 159 boys who were out on leave during 
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1859, only 4 did not return to time. Nineteen deserted the school 
during the year. Five had to be committed to prison, 

Among the sources of income of the Philanthropic Society, the 
following may be noticed :—the profit of the farm-work in 1859 was 
448], ; on brick-making 1067. The amount of work done by the 
boys for employers in the neighbourhood, was 156/.; while upwards 
of 6000/7. was received from Government under the Reformatory 
Acts. The outlay for training and maintenance was, on an average, 
about twenty guineas for each boy ; the total expenditure was 72001. 

The number of boys received during 1859 was 99; of these about 
half had lost father or mother, or both ; many were the children of 
drunken and immoral parents. Of those discharged during the year 
43 emigrated, 6 were apprenticed, 5 sent to service, 4 to sea, 35 were 
sent to friends. About 900 boys have been sent out as emigrants to 
Canada, the United States, and Australia, since the commencement of 
the school, From a statement showing the disposal of the boys 
during four years, 1855-1858, it would appear that about 11 per 
cent. of the emigrants, and about 23 per cent. of those in home em- 
ployments, have relapsed into crime. 

Much of the success of the Philanthropic Society’s operations is 
due to the excellent management of the Rev. Sydney ater, now 
Government Inspector of Reformatories, who was Chaplain and 
Secretary to the institution for a number of years. 

The largest Refuge in the metropolis is that in Great Queen Street, 
as a Fields, entitled the St. Giles and St. George, Blooms- 
| bury, Refuge for Homeless and Destitute Boys. It was commenced 

in 1852, in Arthur Street, St. Giles’s, with about 20 boys. In 1858 
it was removed to extensive premises in Great Queen Street, formerly 
occupied as a coach-factory. The number of boys at present in the 
house is about 100. They are employed in shoemaking, tailoring, 
and other handicrafts, the result of which appears in the last Annual 
Report in the following form :—Shoes sold, 1102. 2s., fire-wood sold, 
83/. 3s. 4d.; wages received for errand boys’ work, 707. 11s. 9d. ; 
upholsterers’ work, 40/. 16s. The clothes and shoes for the boys 
are made in their own workshops. The outlay for food, clothing, &c., 
was 865/. ; for emigration, and outfits for boys sent to the navy, &c., 
2701. ‘Towards the outlay, special contributions, to the amount of 
nearly 1100/., were received in consequence of articles in the Z%imes 
newspaper ; 220/. from the Ragged School Union; and 279/. 5s. 2d. 
from the Committee of Council on Education, The same society has 
a Refuge for 50 girls in Broad Street, Bloomsbury, and supports 
several Ragged Schools. ‘The total number of children admitted into 
the Refuges up to the end of 1859 was 781; namely, 469 boys and 
312 girls. Of the boys, 89 emigrated to Australia, Canada, the 
United States, and South Africa; 34 entered the navy; 15 entered 
the merchant service ; 76 were placed in situations ; 41 were restored 
to their parents and friends; 2 were apprenticed; and 3 enlisted. 
Of the girls, 99 were sent to service, 88 were restored to their friends, 
13 removed to other institutions, 5 emigrated to Australia, 26 to 
Canada, 16 to New Zealand. Numerous and satisfactory communi- 
cations have been received from and respecting the ——* Con- 
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nected with the Refuge is a Band of Hope, the memln :s of which are 
instructed in the principles of temperance, and are trained in singing, 
in which many of the boys attain great proficiency, and several ob- 
tained silver medals in a public competition for singing and recita- 
tion. 

A source of great anxiety to the conductors of Ragged Schools is 
the disposal of the children after they have been in some degree 
fitted for active life ; and emigration, assisted as this has been to a 
large extent by the Government and by private benevolence, has 
opened an eligible outlet for many hundreds of the children. Many 
encouraging reports have been received respecting the conduct of the 
emigrants. In 1858 a committee was formed at ‘Toronto, in Canada, 
to receive boys sent out from Reformatories in England, and to assist 
them in procuring suitable employment. ‘The operations of this com- 
mittee have been continued with encouraging results, In 1858 and 
1859, betweerr May and September in each year, about 40 boys were 
sent out from various Reformatories, at a cost of 12/7. each. About 
one half of the boys are engaged in agricultural labour. Mr. John 
McGregor, barrister, who has taken a deep interest in all the efforts 
for the benefit of Ragged School children, visited Canada in the 
autumn of 1858, and made it his business to institute personal in- 
quiries into the condition of boys who had been sent out as emigrants 
from metropolitan Refuges and Ragged Schools. The result of his 
inquiries was extremely favourable, many of the boys being found in 

situations, and conducting themselves in a creditable manner. 

he letters from emigrants which are published in the annual reports 

of the Red Hill Reformatory, the St. Giles’s Refuge, and similar in- 

stitutions, contain much that is interesting and indicative of well- 
doing on the part of the writers. 

An excellent initiatory step in industrial trainin y has been found 
in connection with the Shoe-black brigades. Like the other branches 
of Ragged School efforts, the Shoe-black brigades of the Metropolis 
have been imitated in the provinces, and in several large towns a 
similar system has been adopted. On Lord Palmerston’s recent: visit 
to Yorkshire, he presided at a public meeting on behalf of the Leeds 
Ragged School and Shoe-black Brigade, and expressed himself warmly 
in favour of such institutions. ‘The Shoe-black societies had their 
origin as follows:—In the spring of 1851, a meeting was held at 
the Field Lane Ragged School, for the purpose of devising plans 
for the employment of Ragged School boys in cleaning knives and 
shoes in private houses, when the expected influx of strangers should 
visit the metropolis on account of the Great Exhibition of that year. 
Three gentlemen were returning home from that meeting, when, in 
crossing Holborn near Chancery Lane, it occurred to one of them that 
shoe-blacking on the public street might furnish suitable employment 
for many of the boys. A committee of seven gentlemen—all of the 
legal profession—was formed, and on the 31st of March, 1851, five 
boys were stationed at selected posts, the first boy taking up his 
position in Trafalgar Square, and inaugurating the scheme by polish- 
ing the boots of one of the committee. For the year 1859 the 
statistics of those in London were as follows :— 
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of Society. Uniform, Hove, |. Eamings. 
Le 
Ragged School Shoe-black Society Red. 59 | 1,746 
East London . . Blue. 106 | 1,094 
-South London . ...,... Yeliow. 40 669 
North-West London . .  #£White. 16 140 
West Kent . Green. 13 120 
West London . . . Purple. 15 206 


Islington . .. [Brown (red facing)| 26 240 
Notting Hill. . . .« . . . | Blue (red facing); 26 200 
Union Jack (Limehouse) . | Red (blue facing)| 18 133 


319 | 4,548 


Besides these societies there is a Roman Catholic, brigade, desig- 
nated as that of St. Vincent de Paul. 

In Scotland the subject of juvenile delinquency was first dealt with 
in the ‘far north.’ In the city of Aberdeen vagrancy and street 
begging, with their usual accompaniment of petty pilfering, had 
become formidable nuisances. In the hope of remedying this evil a 
society was formed to provide the means of putting vagrant children 
to school, by paying their school fees. This plan did not realize the 
wishes of its projectors. Sheriff Watson proposed that means should 
be adopted to bring the vagrant children under a course of training, 
at once industrial and educational, and to induce their attendance by 
giving them food during each day. 

With 1002. subscribed by himself and some friends Mr. Watson 
commenced in October, 1841, an Industrial School for boys. The 
number of scholars at starting was 20. Two years later a similar 
school was opened for girls. This school in 1846, in consequence of 
some difference of opinion among the managers, was split into two 

rtions, the new establishment receiving the name of Sheriff Watson’s 
Beats School of Industry. This was opened in April, 1847, with 
53 children. The Juvenile School of Industry was commenced in co- 
operation with the police authorities, who undertook to send to the 
school every child found begging in the streets. This they were 
enabled to do, legally, by the powers granted to them in the local 
Police Act for the city. Accordingly, on the 19th of May, 1845, the 
day on which the school was opened, 75 children of both sexes were 
brought in by the police, of which number only 4 were able to read. 
Great confusion prevailed among them on the first day; and it was a 
hard day’s work for the gentiemen who had taken the matter in hand 
to reduce these young savages to something like discipline. But a 

_ beginning was fairly made, and in course of time the work became 
less difficult. It was an encouraging circumstance at the commence- 
ment that the greater number of the children returned to the school, 
on the second day, of their own accord. At the end of 1846 was 
instituted the Child’s Asylum, the committee of which investigates 
the cases of begging and delinquent children, and hears applications 
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from parties for the admission of destitute children into the Schools of 
Industry. According to the decision of this committee, the children 
are either admitted into one of the Schools of Industry, or sent back to 
their parents or friends, or they are otherwise disposed of. The dis- 
tinctive features of these schools are expressed in Sheriff Watson’s own 
words: ‘* The peculiar characteristics of the Aberdeen Industrial 
Schools are to educate, train to industry, feed, and give Sunday 
clothing, and send the children home at night.” The condition 
of the children admitted into these schools may be seen from the 
following statement with respect to 69 boys attending one of the 
schools“in 1844. Of these 45 were from 8 to 12 years of age; 
36 were fatherless, 4 were motherless, 4 had lost both parents; and 
in the other 25 cases where both parents were alive, the father had 
either deserted his family or he was disabled from work. The 
children are instructed in reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
geology, and religious exercises. They are employed in net-making, 
which is found to be a healthy as well as a remunerative occupation ; 
and they occasionally work in the garden. In the girls’ schools the 
scholars do all the household work ; they receive an education similar 
to that which the boys receive; and they are trained for domestic 
service. ‘The change for the better produced in the personal appear- | 
ance of the children after they have attended the school for a few 


weeks is frequently very striking. ‘The present state of the Aberdeen 
Industrial Schools is as follows :— 


: Average Average Average Cost } 
—— Number on Monthly of each Child 
Roll. Attendance. | during the Year. 
£. 8. d, 
Boys’ Industrial School. . 79 70 312 6 
Juvenile Ditto Boys 67 62 \ 318 0 
Ditto Ditto Girls 60 58 
Female School of Industry. |- 100 95 4 210 
Sheriff Watson’s Ditto . 63 56 415 3} 


It is scarcely necessary to remark that juvenile begging has been 
entirely got rid of in Aberdeen, and that the number of juvenile crimi- 
nals is very greatly reduced. In 1841 the number of juvenile offenders 
in prison was 61; in 1858 it was 15. Upwards of 3,000 children have 
attended the Aberdeen Industrial Schools since their commencement. 
Of these 200 girls have gone from school into domestic service, and 
400 boys into situations, and are, with few exceptions, known to be 
doing well: many have been taken home by their parents. 

Another branch of social reform in Aberdeen may be briefly noticed. 
One of the most degraded localities in the city was selected by the 
Rev. J. H. Wilson for the scene of home mission labours. Drunken- 
ness and its usual concomitants held sway in the neighbourhood. The 
missionary instituted a ragged school, a temperance meeting, a band 
of hope a penny bank, prayer-meetings, lectures, preaching, and 
househok visitation. In less than twelve months Mr. Wilson and his 
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friends had closed a peiny theatre, and taken it for a chapel, fitting it 
up for religious worship, under the designation of the Ragged Kirk. 
By-and-by the fame of the reformation in Albion Place reached the 
ears of philanthropists in high quarters : men such as the Earl of Car- 
lisle visited the spot, inquired and saw for themselves, and gave sub- 
stantial aid. Her Majesty heard of the Ragged Church, and gave 
more than one handsome donation, and a new edifice was erected in a 
neighbouring locality, the former building being continued as a mission 
chapel. Mr. Wilson emphatically ascribes to the temperance pledge, 
in conjunction with Christian teaching, the remarkable success which 
attended his labours in Aberdeen. 

The Dundee Industrial School, accommodating 200 boys, was 
founded in 1846, and has been extremely beneficial to that town. 
Glasgow commenced the work in 1847, and has six Industrial and 
Reformatory Schools, with accommodation for more than 1,000 chil- 
dren. The Act 17 and 18 Vict. cap. 74, applicable to Scotland, 
which was passed in 1854, provides that children, appereny under 
14 years of age, found in a state of vagrancy, may be brought before 
a magistrate, and sent to an industrial school. is Act, commonly 
known as ‘‘ Dunlop’s Act,” has been found exceedingly useful in 
Glasgow, as well in other large towns in Scotland. It has been ascer- 
tained that the amount of juvenile begging has been materially lessened 
since the Act referred to was brought into operation, 

The Industrial School at Ayr was founded in 1848; those of 
Greenock and Stirling in 1849 ;. of Kilmarnock, Paisley, and Stran- 
raer in 1850. ‘There are now upwards of 30 Industrial Schools, 
Refuges, and Reformatories in Scotland, with accommodation for more 
than 4,000 children. . 

The Industrial Schools of Edinburgh owe their formation chiefly 
to the exertions of the Rev. Dr. Guthrie of that city. In his pastoral 
visitations in the Cowgate and the Grassmarket he had seen many 
wretched homes, and many neglected children, and found that most 
of this misery arose from one cause. He says: ‘‘I should fail in my 
duty if I did not state broadly that most of these children owe their 
ruin to drink—to the dissipated habits of their parents. Intemperance 
is the horrid Moloch, the ugly, blood-stained idol to which so many 
young victims are annually sacrificed. Drunkenness, directly or 
indirectly, supplies our Ragged Schools with scholars, and gaols with 
prisoners, and our poor-houses with by much the largest number of 
their tenants.” Condemning the unnatural parents, he sympathised 
with and desired to benefit the suffering children, The success of 
the efforts at Aberdeen and Dundee prompted Dr. Guthrie to take 
measures for forming an Industrial Feeding School in Edinburgh, An 
interim committee was formed, and mb ic attention and sympathy - 
were engaged by the publication of Dr. Guthrie’s first ‘‘ Plea for 
Ragged Schools.” The scheme received general support, and was 
speedily put in operation. Another Industrial School was commenced 
by influential persons in Edinburgh who thought that Roman Catho- 
lics might not allow their children to attend -a school in which the 
Scriptures were read as a class-book. , Dr, Guthrie’s first ‘‘ Plea” 
was followed by a second, and the two have been recently republished 
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with a third “ Plea,’ under the significant title of Seed-Time and 
Harvest ; or Pleas for Ragged Schools.” ‘These eloquent appeals have 
been of great service in commanding sympathy: and pecuniary assist- 
ance. The results have been most striking. In 1847 it was caleu- 
lated that there were in Edinburgh about 1,000 mendicant or criminal 
juveniles. About this time the numbers attending the Original and 
the United Industrial Schools were in all 310; and at the commence- 
ment of 1860 the numbers were 253. That the schools must have 
had some influence in diminishing juvenile crime, may be inferred 
from the fact, that of young persons between 14 and 16 years of age 
committed to prison, the number has suffered considerable diminution. 
Thus, in 1848, the number was 532; in 1850 it was 361; in 1854 
it was 253; in 1859 it was 130. The commitments of children under 
14 years of age show a somewhat similar result, the numbers for the — 
six years from 1854 to 1859 inclusive, being, respectively—103 ; 
81; 137; 92; 71; 56. From the Original Ragged Schools, 536 
have been sent to situations, including those who have been sent out 
as emigrants, and those who have gone into the army and the navy ; 
from the United Industrial Schools, 461. 

About three years ago, cards of invitation to a tea~meeting were 
issued to as many of the old scholars of the Original Ragged Schools 
as could be found in Edinburgh. It was a very pleasant and joyous 
assemblage. About 150 attended, some of the guests being the wives, 
and others the husbands, of former scholars. Dr. Guthrie says: 
‘*We lingered over the scene. Nor could I look on that gathering 
of young men and women—so respectably clad, and wearing such an 
air of decency—and think what, but for the Ragged School, they 
would have been, without tears of joy, gratitude to God, welling up 
7 the eyes. It was a sight worth living for. It was our harvest 

ome.” 

We have not much information with respect to the progress of 
Ragged Schools in Ireland. The children of Irish parents receive 
their full share of the benefits to be obtained in Ragged and Industrial 
Schools both in England and Scotland ; but in their native land, so far 
as we know, not many Ragged Schools have been instituted, and the 
most of the industrial and reformatory institutions now in operation 
are of recent establishment. At the close of 1859 there were in 
Treland 16 Reformatories, Refuges, and Industrial Schools, providing 
accommodation for upwards of 1,200 inmates. Five of the Reforma. 
tories are under Roman Catholic management. 

The Mill Street Ragged School in Dublin was commenced in 1851. 
Up to 1858 the average attendance of children at the Sunday schools 
varied from 149 in one year to 360 in another; in 1858 the number 
was 110. At the daily school for boys and girls, the average attend- 
ance varied from 60 in 1851 to 80 in 1858. An infant school, com- 
menced in 1854, was discontinued as a separate school in 1858. An 
industrial school, carried on for some time, was broken up for want of 

uniary support. A ragged school, dormitory, and industrial home 
or boys, was commenced in 1853, for the benefit especially of desti- 
tute and homeless boys attending the Ragged School. During 1859 
there were 75 boys admitted ; of these 22 went to situations. Since 
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the opening of the Home, upwards of 400 children had participated in 
its hanafite The total expenditure for the year 1859 was about 
4901. 

The view we have given of the progress and present state of 
Ragged Schools and Retormatories is necessarily imperfect ; enough, 
however, has been presented to show that the efforts so generously 
put forth have not been in vain, and that the results possess great 
practical value. We quote here one official testimony on the subject, 
as a specimen of many which have been recently given by magistrates 
in all parts of the country. The deputy chairman of the Surrey 
sessions, in his address to the grand jury in October, 1860, said: 
‘* Tt must be much better for those little boys who go prowling about 
the streets, without the knowledge of religion or any moral precepts, 
that they should have the benefit of Ragged Schools, instead of be- 
coming the Arabs of society. While in their ignorance, they have 
no knowledge of honesty or the proper acquirement of property by 
industry ; and it was lamentable to find so many in this great and 
populous metropolis. I have the satisfaction to state that, since the 
formation of these excellent schools, crime has decreased all over the 
kingdom. At Gloucester alone there were five prisons, and four of 
them are shut up, owing to the paucity of prisoners. The Ragged 
and Reformatory Schools, established by Mr. Baker, one of the 
magistrates, have most likely been beneficial to such a wonderful 
decrease of crime.” With this agrees a resolution, moved by Sir 
J. P. Kaye Shuttleworth, at a meeting of the Leeds Ragged School 
and Shoe-black Brigade, in October, 1860, with the Prime Minister 
of England in the chair, to the effect that ‘‘ the establishment of Ragged 
Schools has been productive of much good in diminishing crime and 
ignorance ; and a large extension of this species of benevolence is 
imperatively demanded in our large and populous towns and cities.” | 

Tt cannot be denied, however, that, to a large extent, the igno- 
rance and vice of the juvenile population are traceable to the intem- 
perance and improvidence of their parents; and that till sobriety 
becomes the rule among the labouring population of our land, rags 
and wretchedness and crime will be constantly produced and _per- 
petuated. When will the time come that the great body of our 
working population will awake to a just sense of their own dignity, 
and, with honest independence of spirit, resolve to provide from 
their own resources the means of the decent bringing up and. 
thorough education of their own offspring ? 

On some points connected with Ragged and Reformatory School 
management, differences of opinion have been expressed, and 
friendly controversy has taken place. The Act passed in 1854, 
known as Lord Palmerston’s Act, empowers judges and magis- 
trates, in the case of any child found guilty of an offence which 
subjects it to fourteen days’ imprisonment at least, to commit such — 
child, after the expiration of its sentence, to any Reformatory which | 
shall have been duly certified by the Inspector of Prisons, for a term 
of not Jess than two nor more than five years. . Strong objection has 
been urged to this enactment, so far as relates to the sending the 
child to prison before being sent to the Reformatories, on socauatces 
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the likelihood there is that the prison will be to him a school for 

crime, and that even a o:.night’s companionship with his seniors in 

crime will make him more thoroughly a criminal than’ when he 

entered. On the other hand, the directors of the Red Hill Reforma- 

tory strongly recommend that ‘‘in every case, the” juvenile ‘ of- 

fender should receive an amount of previous punishment proportioned ° 
to the offence of which he has been guilty.” 

Another point of pot is the extent to which Ragged Schools 
should be aided by grants of public money. Sir John Pakington, 
‘Miss Carpenter, Dr. Guthrie, Mr, Commissioner Hill, Recorder of 
Birmingham, and other earnest friends of Ragged Schools, have 
strongly urged the claims of these schools to a liberal participation in 
the national educational grants. On the other hand, the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and the Committee of the Metropolitan Ragged School 
Union, deprecate the idea of state support and government inspection, 
for ‘‘ the genuine Ragged School,” although, in the case of Industrial 
Schools, and for emigration, they allow that ‘‘Government money 
may be applied for and received, without interfering with free 
action, and be found very serviceable.” 

We do not know that there is much controversy in reference to 
the propriety of Government aiding Industrial or Reformatory Schools ; 
the point in dispute relates chiefly to the ‘‘ genuine Ragged School.” 
The Recorder of Birmingham, in a recent address to the gan jury 
of that town, gives emphatic expression to his views on this subject 
in the following language :—‘‘ I look upon education to be a part of 
Government itself’; sal e consequently, where the cost of tuition can- 
not be extracted from its natural sources, I consider it self-evident 
that it should be furnished by the State. Whether it should come 
from the Privy Council or from the Home Office—whether it should 
be charged upon the general revenue of the country or raised by local 
rates—these are questions into which I will not enter. But I stand 
upon the broad and irrefragable truth that, as the disbursement is 
called for by the interest of the State, by the State ought it to be 
borne ; and I must unite my humble protest to the masterly speech 
of Sir John Pakington in Parliament, the fervid appeals of Dr. 
Guthrie, and the unanswerable remonstrance of Mary Carpenter, 
against the huxtering frugality with which our ministers let go their 
coin shilling by shilling to the Ragged Schools—a parsimony which, 
when contrasted with the plenitude of their munificence in favour of 
classes of the community able and willing to contribute to the edu- 
cation of their children, strikes me as the most astounding example of 
inconsistency which has occurred in my time.” This is strong lan- 
guage ; but it is not the language of that one-idead enthusiasm which 
ee a too frequently manifest. There is no man in the 

ingdom who has brought to the consideration of such questions a 
larger amount of experience, a more profound reflection upon the 
causes of crime, and a more practical comprehension of the best means 
of reforming the criminal, than Matthew Davenport Hill. His 
emphatic claim for the assistance of the State to Ragged Schools is 
not made without a full knowledge of the reasons that have prevailed 
in determining the Government to resist a claim which rests upon 
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such solid grounds, Sir John Pakington endeavoured to obtain from 
the House of Commons, in August, 1860, a recognition of the necessity 
for this State assistance. He did not succeed. At a meeting of the 
Educational Department of the Social Science Association, at Brad- 
ford, after the reading of a paper by Miss Carpenter, a resolution was 
assed in favour of memorializing Government for the adoption of 
ged Schools, as an integral part of the educational institutions 

of the country. Why have such efforts not succeeded ? 

There are those, whether Members of Parliament or public writers, 
whose opinion is entitled to have weight, who consitice that such 
an application of public funds would be wrong in principle, and 
injurious to the interests of pay schools. A writer in the Saturday 
Teview argues that, ‘‘ if the free school is enabled by the Govern- 
ment to give an education at all approaching to that of the National 
School, the parents will pretend that they are too poor to poy the 
school fees, and will send their children to the free school. . . . 
The Ragged School, at once gratuitous and subsidized, very soon eats 
up the National School.”’ The writer illustrates his views by the case 
of the grammar-schools and universities, which, originally intended for 
those who could not afford to pay for education, were so well en- 
dowed as to attract the children of those who could pay, to the ex- 
clusion of the poor, for whom they were specially designed. A 
similar result, he argues, would take place if pecuniary grants were 
made to Ragged Schools. There is some force in this argument ; 
but the question is really one of degree rather than of principle ; and 
it would not be easy to show that a moderate allowance for that 
nurture which has the effect of saving the outcast child from a prison, 
is likely to render Ragged Schools attractive to those who enjoy the 
benefits of National Schools by the payment of a penny a day. It is 
satisfactory, however, to find that the ee the State has not 
discouraged the benevolence of the public. The directors of the 
London Ragged School Union thus accord their grateful appreciation 
of the efficiency of private exertion as follows :—‘“‘ For the genuine 
Ragged School, where religious and secular instruction only is given, 
and where voluntary agency is an important element, they (the direc- 
tors) believe success does not depend upon regular inspection and 
certified teachers, or upon money grants from the State, or upon 
any amount of school machinery or educational applianees, but upon 
loving, faithful, earnest workers, upon zealous teachers of Bible truth, 
upon ‘ English hearts and English hands,’ upon personal intercourse 
ofa ‘Christian character, upon individual influence, upon devoted ser- 
vants of Christ, who, with a sympathy and simplicity like that of 
their Master, are willing to spend and be spent for him, and who 
are ready to go forth day by day, and week by week, into the ‘ streets 
and lanes of the city, into the highways and hedges,’ the nooks and 
corners of London, there to seek for the lost, if by anymeans they 
may save some,” 
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V.—SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Amone other hard things said of the South Kensington Museum during 
recent discussions in the House of Commons, it was stigmatized by 
one honourable member as a great toy collection, whilst another 
com it to a Wardour-street broker’s shop. Few of our readers 
are likely to form so erroneous an estimate of its character; but, 
from the great diversity and somewhat confused arrangement of the 
articles exhibited, it does undoubtedly sometimes happen that a 
visitor who walks cursorily through the rooms, and to whom a large 
proportion of the more distinctive objects seem mere matters. of 
‘‘curiosity,” leaves the Museum with the impression that it is a- 
heterogeneous admixture of things rich, rare, and worthless, brought 
together for convenience, if not by chance, rather than a well-con- 
sidered whole, the result of intelligent purpose and diligent and 
well-directed research. It may be useful, therefore, to take a broad 
survey of the several collections comprised in the Museum, and 
endeavour to arrive at a clear understanding of their relative value 
and general purpose. 

The Museum was commenced on a very small scale, in connection 
with the Schools of Design, in 1838; but it was considerably ex- 
tended four or five years later, when, in accordance with a recom- 
mendation of a Committee of the House of Commons, appointed in 
1840, a vote of 10,000/. was taken for the purchase of specimens of 
art. The purchases consisted, among other eines, of a series of 
articles employed for educational purposes in the French Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, and the Schools of Design in Munich, Florence, and 
Venice, of a set of copies, executed in distemper, of Raffaelle’s ara- 
besques in the Loggie of the Vatican, and of a number of articles 
selected from the French Exposition of Objects of Industrial Art, 
held in 1844, Thus far, however, it was intended only for the use 
of students in the Government School of Design, and in character 
partook of the nig A nature of that institution. Its actual forma- 
tion as a National Museum of Ornamental Art, may fairly be dated 
from the Great Exhibition of 1851. That remarkable collection, it 
was felt, ought not to be dispersed without some of the more instruc- 
tive objects being secured in order to form, if possible, the nucleus 
of a permanent museum for the use especially of manufacturers and 
art-workmen. Government approved the suggestion, and placed the 
sum of 5000/, in the hands of a commission, with directions to pur- 
chase from the Exhibition such objects of art-manufacture as would 
best illustrate its existing condition. Of this sum 2000/. was ex- 
pended in the foreign sections ; 15007. in the Indian, and something 
under 1000/. in the British section: the articles consisting (taking 
them in the order of their respective cost) of metal work, textile 
fabrics, enamels, wood carving and furniture, and ceramic ware. 
collection was now exhibited to the public at Marlborough House. It 
was increased in 1852 by the purchase of the small but choice col- 
lection of pottery and porcelain formed by Mr. Bandinell ; and in 1853. _ 
it was placed on anentirely new footing by the extensive purchases of 
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pottery (including a selection of Majolica), Limoges enamels, and 
other ornamental articles of a costly character, at the sale of the cele- 
brated Bernal Collection. For these purchases a parliamentary grant 
had been obtained of 20,000/7., of which sum about 12,0007. was 
spent for the Museum of Ornamental Art, and 4,000/. for the British 
Museum. 

The Museum, considered as an appendage to the Schools of 
Design, had been placed under the control of the Department of 
Practical Art; but this department was in 1853 merged in a newly 
created Department of Science and Art, in which was vested the 
direction not only of the London schools of art and the associated 
Museum, and the Government School of Mines and Museum of 
Practical Geology, but also of the analogous institutions throughout 
the kingdom which were supported wholly or in part by parliamentary 
grants. This department, at first a section of the Board of Trade, 
was, in 1856, transferred by an Order in Council to the Committee of 
Privy Council of Education. With its general functions we have 
here no further concern: but as the South Kensington Museum is 
under the immediate governance of the Department, it seemed neces- 
sary to advert briefly to its origin. a 

When the Museum began to assume marked importance, it was 
deemed necessary to give it a more definite organization. A curator 
and keeper, whose present official title is Superintendent of the Art 
Collections, was appointed ; the person chosen for that office being Mr. 
J.C. Robinson, a gentleman already distinguished for his knowledge 
of the various branches of ornamental art. With him was associated 
as referee Mr. R. Redgrave, R.A., Inspector-General of Art; while 
the general superintendence was devolved on Mr. H. Cole, who had 
in 1851 been appointed Director-General of the Schools of Design. 
These gentlemen still retain the same posts, and upon them rests the 

nsibility of the selection and purchase of the various articles, as 
well as the — management of the Museum. The system of 
purchase is, that Mr. Robinson finds out and selects what he deems 
suitable specimens ; Mr. Cole and Mr. Redgrave, on consultation, 
approve or otherwise ; and then the proposed purchases are submitted 
to the president or vice-president of the department, who, by a 
minute, sanctions the purchase or signifies his dissent. The cum- 
brous and dilatory machinery of trustees is thus got rid of, and the 
responsibility thrown directly on the proper officers. Since the crea- . 
tion of the department all the purchases have been made in this 7 
manner; their extent has of course been mainly regulated by the Fat: 
amount of the annual grant. Whether they have been well made or 
the reverse, there has been no lack of diligence in the search and 
seléction. 

Until February, 1857, the Museum of Ornamental Art continued 
to: be exhibited in the upper rooms of Marlborough House. It was 
then removed to an iron building constructed by the Commissioners 
of the Exhibition of 1851 on a portion of the estate at Kensington, 
purchased by them with the pee of that Exhibition; and was 
opened to the public in its new locality on the 22nd of June, 1857. 
The original building—which from its peculiar form received from 
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the first the ame, more expressive than complimentary, of “ the 
Brompton Boilers”—speedily became inadequate to the requirements 
of the constantly increasing collections ; and additions, some tem 
rary and others permanent, have been made from time to time until it 
has grown to be the incongruous and ungainly pile we now see. We 
shall have to speak hereafter of the building as it is proposed to be 
reconstructed, and turn therefore, without further preface, to consider 
the actual condition of the collections. 

“The prime function of the South Kensington Museum,” as laid 
down by Mr. Cole, in his evidence before the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons on the South Kensington Museum, July 1860, 
“is to aid the schools of drawing throughout the country and improve 
manufactures.” But this is scarcely a sufficient statement of the pur- 
pose of the Museum,—taking it as it stands,—and would but ill 
characterise the nature of its collections. ‘The Educational Collection 
and the Food Collection do not certainly come under any such cate- 
gory, nor hardly does that of animal products. The official Synopsis 
or Guide arranges the collections under the departmental sections of 
Science and Art. There are, in fact, three essentially distinct col- 
lections or divisions: those, namely, of Ornamental Art, of Fine Art, 
and what, for want of a better name, we must, with the authorities, 
term Science. 

1, Museum or Ornamentat Art.—We begin with the division 
of Ornamental Art, because this is the grand distinctive feature of 
the South Kensington Museum. Whatever may be thought of the 
definition given of ‘‘the prime function of the South Rensington 
Museum,” as the Museum is at present constituted, there can be 
no question that its original purpose was ‘‘to aid the schools of 
design and improve manufactures ””—at least so far as manufactures 
are dependent on the arts of design. And in a great manufacturing 
country like England, so many of whose manufactures require the 
assistance of the designer, a great central museum, in which the 
most esteemed art-manufactures of every age and country can be 
brought together for the guidance of the manufacturer and the art- 
workman, and the improvement of the public taste, may, in the. pre- 
sent day, be assumed to be a public necessity. 

The various objects comprised in the Museum of Ornamental Art, 
upwards of seven thousand in number, are, in the official ‘ Inventory,’ 
arranged in eighteen classes: an arrangement we cannot perhaps do 
better than follow. 

Sculpture, which is placed first, might seem to belong properly to 
the Fine Art division. But the sculpture here is chiefly decorative, 
or of the kind which forms the connecting link between Ornamental 
and Fine Art, and might on that ground be considered in its pfoper 
place here. In truth, however, it may, according to the Superin- 
tendent of the Collections, be regarded as the nucleus of a ‘‘ National 
Collection of Works of Sculpture of the Middle Ages, and of the 
Revival of Art ;” and is perhaps only ranged in the division of 
Ornamental Art for present convenience, or upon sufferance. The 
germ of the collection was the purchase in 1841 of the Gherardini 
carvings and models ; the most recent and most valuable additions are 
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the sculptures purchased by Mr. Robinson at Florence, in 1859. 
Among the statues are three or four of saints of Italian fifteenth and 
sixteenth century work, not of a high class, but of considerable in- 
terest ; a ‘ Jason,’ by Michael Angelo, or, more probably, by one of his 
scholars, which formerly stood in the gardens of the Strozzi Palace 
at Florence, whence it was purchased for 1587. ; and a ‘ Venus,’ in 
gesso-duro, the work of Giovanni di Bologna. The rilievi are rather 
numerous, and very interesting. Among them are fragments of a 
pulpit, the work of Nicolo Pisano; a ‘retable,’ or altar-piece, with 
numerous figures in high relief, French work of about 1500; several 
rilievi of the Madonna, the Entombment, and other ecclesiastical sub- 
jects, with some of secular themes, by Italian sculptors of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; and a few of German work, including a 
dainty little sixteenth-century carving in hone-stone (9 inches by 63) 
of ‘ Romulus and Remus carried away from Rhea Silvia,’ which was pur- 
chased for 607. Of large works in this division one of the most 
remarkable is the marble ‘ Cantoria,’ or singing-gallery, executed 
early in the sixteenth century by the Florentine sculptor Baccio 
d’Agnolio, for the Conve tial Church of Santa Maria Novella, in 
Florence. The manner in which this exquisite work came to find a 
home in South Kensington Museum is not uninstructive. Santa Maria 
Novella is a church of the end of the thirteenth or beginning of the 
fourteenth century, and as the rage for Gothic restoration has pene- 
trated even to Florence, it was resolved to restore it. A part of the 
‘restorative ” process was to remove the famous sixteenth-century 
singing-gallery, and replace it by a new one carved to imitate the: 
style of the church. hen Mr. Robinson was in Florence, in the 
spring of ’59, he saw the richly sculptured pieces of the gallery 
lying disjointed on the pavement. It had been sold for a trifle to a 

ealer, and he was in treaty for its disposal, at a greatly advanced 
price, to a gentleman who wished to erect it as a balcony to his house 
in Paris. Happily Mr. Robinson stepped in, and, though not with- 
out difficulty, secured the prize; the hese authorities readily sanc- 
tioning the purchase. At present it is placed where it can only be 
in part seen, but no better place was available. Of its class it is an 
invaluable example for the study of our architectural sculptors. Its 
cost was 3507. Nor less interesting or valuable in its way is another 
example of Florentine sculpture of about the same period—a domestic 
fountain or ‘ Lavabo,’ found by Mr. Robinson in the dark ante-room 
of a house in Florence, where it could only be seen by candlelight, 
but which there is every reason to believe is the lavatory men- 
tionéd by Vasari as having been carved in Macigno stone for Messer 
Bindo Altoviti, but of which, he says, the architecture was designed 
by Jacopo Sansovino. Both in design and execution it is a wonder- 
fully delicate and refined example of early renaissance. Every por- 
tion is richly sculptured over with the most elaborate arabesque 
ornaments, which exhibit, to use Vasari’s expression, an almost in- 
conceivable lightness. This and one or two other domestic fountains 
here, might be studied with profit by the designers of the popular 
drinking fountains. Another noble work is a Chimneypiece by 
Donatello (12 feet by 10 feet), richly adorned with life-size Amorini ; 
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busts, probably of the persons for whom ¢he work was executed; 
fruit, domme, architectural ornaments, &c. Unfortunately, from 
want of room, this remains in the packing-cases in which it was ~ 
brought to this country, but enough of it may be seen to attest its 
value. Very different and inferior in style, but admirable in its way, - 
is the marble Altar-piece of the Ricasoli family, Fiesole, the work 
of Andrea Ferucci, in the most perfect state of preservation, and pur- 
chased, with ‘its accompanying Tabernacolo, for 450/. For the rest. 
it must suffice to say that there are several Friezes by, or attributed 
to, Matteo Civitale, Desiderio di Settignano, and others by unknown 
Italians and Flemish sculptors; Chimneypieces, of which one is: 
thought to be from the designs of the Giorgio Vasari, whose pleasant 
‘Lives of the Painters’ have made him a universal favourite : with 
it may be compared an example of Flemish renaissance treatment. - 
of the same class of object, an elaborately carved Chimneypiece 
of the same date, which was brought from a house at Antwerp. | 
There are, besides, carved vases, bowls, brackets, plateaus, and 
panels, nearly all with some claim to notice, and, as we have said, 
all or nearly all of medizeval or renaissance date. 

Carvings in Wood, a subdivision of Sculpture, comprise some- 
thing more than a hundred examples of wood-carving, about coeval in 
date with the marble sculpture we have just noticed, but including 
also a few Byzantine works, like the very curious Relic-coffer, or 
Chasse (No. 157), of the twelfth or thirteenth century, and the Russo-. 
Greek box, enriched with cloisonée enamels of the seventeenth cen-. 
tury. The larger part of these carvings are ecclesiastical, and some 
of them not in the purest taste—works for the archeologist rather 
than the art-workman; but several are equally worthy of study by 
both. To the former may be assigned, as a curious example of an~ 
‘* object-lesson” in theological story, the extraordinary triptych 
Retable (No. 181), in which, by means of a multitude of carved and 
ear figures, was set forth, some four hundred years ago, the whole 
ife and martyrdom of St. Margaret by some cunning German work- 
man ; and to the latter the carved oak altar-piece (No. 109) from the 
cathedral of St. Bavon at Ghent ; the Italian, and a few of the German 
and Flemish, picture or mirror frames, caskets, boxes, and panels, as 
well as one or two dainty specimens of Indian carving, and a pair of 
pilasters of contemporary French work, purchased at the Exposition 
of 1855 for 2407. 

The Carvings in Ivory, Bone, and Shell, are more varied-in pur- 
pose and character. Of medizeval date we have several statuettes, of 
which one, a ‘ Virgin and Child’ (No. 252), though affected in j 
is a superior specimen of the ivory carving of the first half of the» 
thirteenth century. ‘There are several triptychs, and a diptych, in 
their way deserving examination ; but of this kind of work the most 
remarkable example is a polyptych Shrine (No. 258), carved in alto-. 
rilievo, and full of figures : it is, when opened out, only 15 inches by 
11, yet it may be regarded as cheaply bought at the price given for 
it, 3507. It is of the early part of the fourteenth century, and, as an 
admirable example of its period, it should be compared with an 
extremely choice example of the ivory carving of some three cen-: 
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turies later-—Nos. 262—267, six small plaques of Amorini at play, 
by ‘Fiammingo, ‘in which the beauty and abandon of unrestrained 
childhood are represented with his usual inimitable grace and skill: 
for this, 1507. was well bestowed. Another of the master-works in 
this division is a glorious tankard (No. 299) of ivory, mounted in 
silver parcel-gilt ; the tankard being carved with a Bacchanalian sub- 
ject in high relief, its lid a Hercules strangling a Centaur—the whole 
the work of the cunning hand of Bernard Strauss, who is supposed. to 
have lived in Augsburg just two hundred years ago. Then we have 
an exquisite circular Mirror-case, a French work of the fourteenth 
century, on which is carved right skilfully one of those Assaults on 
the Castle of Love of which troubadours, in those days, used to sing ; 
also cane-heads, caskets, knife-handles, combs, even busks for ladies’ 
stays, all wrought over with dainty devices ; and, not least worthy of 
examination, specimens of the patient and ungrudging labour of the 
Hindoo and Chinese carvers. 

Among the Art Bronzes are several statuettes of Italian quatro- 
cento and cinque-cento work ; but the most important examples are 
two colossal busts of the Popes Innocent X. and Alexander VIII., 
attributed to Algardi, and executed in a large and masculine style. 
Of strictly ornamental bronze-work the chief example is a triangular 
inkstand (No. 479), the body of which is upheld by three Amorini, 
and the top surmounted with a female holding an anchor, and which 
may be cited not only as an admirable specimen of Florentine 
cinque-cento work, but as a suggestive example for our own art- 
workmen. ‘There are also several specimens of contemporary French 
bronzes and one or two of Elkington’s. 

Of Terra-Cottas and Sculptors’ Models in Wax, &c., there are 
about a hundred examples. ‘The most interesting to the artist 
among them are original studies and sketches in wax—with a few in 
terra-cotta—by Michael Angelo for several of his most famous 
works*-heads, hands, arms, legs, and whole figures—small in size, 
blackened and damaged by time and the various chances to which 
such works are necessarily exposed, but still bearing the evident 
impress of the master mind. Along with these, and like them 
forming a part of the Gherardini collection, are similar models by (or 
after) Giovanni Bologna, Baccio Bandinelli, Fiammingo, and others. 
A few modern sculptors’ wax models also form a part of the collec- 
tion. In this section are placed the examples of the baked enamelled 
terra-cotta, known as Della Robbia ware. Conspicuous among these 
is a circular rilievo eleven feet in diameter, one of the largest ex- 
amples of the ware ever executed ; it consists of the arms and devices 
of a Florentine family, surrounded by a massive border of fruit and 
flowers in their natural colours. ‘‘ This medallion,’ says Mr. 
Robinson, ‘‘ was originally let into the exterior face of a tower or 
campanile, at a considerable height from the ground; and, although 
it has been exposed to the action of the atmosphere, probably for a 
period of 350 years, is almost as perfect as when it first left the ovens 
of the great Florentine ceramic sculptors.” Two other large and 
very fine specimens of this ware are, an altar-piece representing the 
‘ Adoration of the Kings,’ and one representing ‘ The Virgin after 
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her assumption, giving her girdle to St. Thomas,’ which was brought 
from a chapel of the family Canigiani, in the Campagna of Florence ; 
both are believed to be the work of Andrea della Robbia. Besides 
these there are several other rilievi, and also statuettes, brackets, and 
other articles in the same ware, some of them being superior examples 
of their kind. 

The division of Glyptic and Numismatic Art includes a small but 
far from insignificant collection of Cameos and Intaglios; a few 
antique, but most Italian and German cinque-cento, with one or two 
of English execution. . 

Of Medals and Medallions in gold, silver, and bronze, the number 
is much greater and the selection more varied. Among them are 
some by Pisanello, Donatello, Cellini, Leo Leoni, Spinelli, Boldu, 
Francia, Dupré, Heinrich Reitz, and other great’ names among the 
earlier practitioners of this branch of art; together with several by 
well-known modern medallists. Along with them are placed some 
fine rilievi plaques; and some monastic, official, and private seals, 
ranging in date from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. 

The third leading division is of Mosaics, in which, besides the 
mosaic work of Greece and Rome, which is illustrated by a few 
examples, specimens, some very suggestive to the art-workman, are 
shown of the medizval Venetian inlaid coloured glass-work, in shafts 
and panels, a branch of art which is now being practised to some 
extent in this country ; modern Florentine mosaic, or pietra dura,— 
and Indian work somewhat similar in character; marquetry, or inlay- 
ing with small pieces of coloured wood, both old and modern; 
Italian tarsia work; Japanese straw mosaic; Chinese raised mar- 
quetry, and most of the known varieties of inlaying. . 

The Paintings in the Museum of Ornamental Art have been pur- 
chased chiefly for their decorative ‘character. The series of copies 
of the arabesque pilasters and pictures by Raffaelle in the Loggie of 
the Vatican, have already been referred to: they were executed in 
Rome by Italian artists for Mr. Nash the architect, and were pur- 
chased after his death by the Government for 5007. There are also 
a few copies from the Pompeian arabesques, and a few original six- 
teenth century Italian ones. The pictures proper consist of 
various fruit and flower pieces, ee for copying in the drawing 
schools, and for circulating in the country vchools ; and some costume 
— of no special value as works of art. One (No. 1765), 

ormerly in the Escorial at Madrid, is, however, so curious as to 
deserve a passing note. It was painted by Denis Alsloot in 1616, 
and is believed to represent a pageant exhibited by the Jesuits at 
Brussels, in commemoration of the victory of Charles V. at Pavia. 
It, in fact, depicts on a canvas twelve feet long a part of one of those 
religious shows or mysteries, once common to the whole of Europe, 
and still periodically to be seen in the city in which this was exhi- 
bited. The pageant consists of small cars each drawn by four horses, 
and containing—one Diana and her Nymphs; another the Psalmist 
David ; and others the Annunciation; Christ in the Stable, with the 
Shepherds worshipping, whilst Joseph is poy. with his saw and 
plane ; Christ disputing with the Doctors; the Virgin enthroned, &c. 
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Troops of soldiers and officials, hobby-horse figures of camels with 
boys on their backs, and other characters, grave and grotesque, have 
their place in the procession ; while buffoons in fantastic dresses keep 
back the crowd by means of inflated bladders, or squirt water upon 
the refractory. The fronts of the houses are hung over with green 
boughs, and the beauty and fashion of Brussels are at the windows. 
Altogether, as an illustration of manners and costume, the picture 
is of much interest. 

Japanned or Lacquered Work, Japanese, Chinese, Indian, Persian, 
and English, is illustrated by about fifty examples. As many speci- 
mens are shown of Leather Work, and some twelve or fourteen of 
Basket Work. 

The history of Glass Painting is, to a certain extent, illustrated 
by ninety or a hundred examples of painted glass, ranging from 
Italian of the twelfth century to French and German of the present 
day. For the most part the examples are small (almost necessarily 
so indeed), and from want of accommodation they are not well hung ; 
but half an hour spent in examining them will be found to afford a 
valuable lesson on the several kinds of glass painting, its broad varia- 
tions from century to century, and its modifications by country. The 
collection is richest in German and Flemish glass (secular as well as 
ecclesiastical) of the sixteenth century; but there are some fine ex- 
amples of old English glass, especially a canopied window (No. 1962) 
of the first half of the fifteenth century, said to have been brought 
from Winchester College. A small window (1950), representing the 
Annunciation, from Vicello, twelfth century, is very beautiful. 

Enamels in Metal form an important and attractive section of the 
Museum. The specimens are numerous and varied ; but it is in early 
German champlevé work, and the much-prized Limoges enamels, that 
South Kensington is especially rich. To the former class belong a 
triptych (No. 2147), on which are represented the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, and the Delivery from Satan; and a small portable 
altar (2146) with a representation of the Crucifixion—both of the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, and both of exceeding beauty : 
and it may serve to give an idea of the value attached to such works 
when of a high class, to state that the former, which is 18 inches 
long by 14 high, cost no less than 450/., and the latter, which is 
6% inches long, 4 wide, and 3 high, 657. Among the many exquisite 
examples of jel enamels, it must suffice to mention the beau- 
tiful marriage casket (2188); the plateau and ewer (2193), with 
the pictures of the Gifts of Fortune, and sporting fauns and cupids 
—a dainty little gem, scarce a foot high, for which 4007. was given ; 
the oval plateau (2194), overlaid with gorgeous French mythology 
and signed by Francois Limousin, bought for 200/.; the tazza and 
cover (2204) on which P. Raymond has painted Dido and Mneas, 
and for the seven inches of which South Kensington paid 1301. ; 
that an inch higher (2205) by the same artist, which was obtained 
for the same small sum ; the grander triptych (No. 2203), in which 
Pierre has shown his skill on a sacred theme, and which was added 
to the Museum at a cost of 350/.; and Louis XIV.’s inkstand (2220), 
painted by Laudin, with portraits of Louis, the Dauphin and 
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Dauphiness, and the Minister Louvois, surrqgunded with divers emblems 
setting forth their glory. Modern Sévres is doing her best to repro- 
. duce the old Limoges enamels, and here are various examples of her 
skill ; the most conspicuous being a large ewer (2275), mounted. in 
ormolu, which was purchased from the Exhibition of 1851 for 881, 
There are also, we may add, an interesting series of about twenty 
ancient and recent Chinese and Indian enamels. _ 7 

In Pottery and Porcelain, the next division, South Kensington 
boasts itself the richest Museum in Europe. No other, probably, 
approaches it in extent, none certainly in variety ; though in certain 
branches of the ceramic art—Sévres or Dresden porcelain, for instance 
—it would no doubt be surpassed. ‘The number of specimens ex- 
ceeds two thousand. The Pottery Department is, in fact, that which 
imparts its distinctive character to the Museum as a museum of orna- 
mental art, and it is that in which it has been most palpably productive 
of direct benefit to art manufacture. It is admitted by those manu- 
facturers of ceramic ware who have most distinguished themselves 
by the artistic character of their goods, that they and their designers 
have derived much benefit from the specimens exhibited in- the 
Museum, as well as from the instruction in the schools. The col- 
lecting of pottery, and especially of Majolica and Palissy ware, has, 
during the last few years, been a ‘‘rage” among the wealthier 
classes of France as. well as England; and, not unnaturally, the 
manufacturers have been led to attempt to reproduce the ware that 
has been so fashionable. In this attempt the English potters. have 
been confessedly the most successful, and the Majolica of Minton— 
who avowedly drew his inspiration from South Kensington—has 
been, and continues to be, eagerly sought in Paris despite of an 
almost prohibitory tariff. This direct imitation may not be in itself 
a very desirable thing, but it has led to technical experiments which 
have proved of essential service to the manufacture, and which will 
render easier the application of original design. 

To notice in so vast a collection individual examples is plainly 
beyond our limits. We must be content, therefore, to indicate. the 
comprehensiveness of the ceramic collection by little more than the 
bare mention of the several classes in which it is arranged. 

Greek and Etruscan vases are not included in the collection: this 
branch of the art being regarded as the special property of) the 
British Museum, where, as is well known, there is a collection of 

eat extent and value. Nor for the same reason is Egyptian or 

man ware purchased. This we cannot but think a mistake. 
Articles of purely ornamental art of every age should form a. part 
of a Museum of Ornamental Art. The Museum is unduly limited 
from which Greek art is excluded. For illustrating the lectures in 
the School of Drawing, and for sending to the provincial schools, a 
few specimens have been provided, but they must be left out of con- 
sideration in our estimation of the ceramic collection. 

Majolica may be traced in all its varieties and through all its 
stages. First, there are, the Hispano-Moresco Pottery, and Lustre 
ware, from which it is supposed the Italians borrowed the idea of 
their Majolica. Next, we have the rude but vigorous Italian ware. of 
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the fifteenth century, known, from the way in which the outlines are 
imdented, as Incised Majolica. Then comes the more refined six- 
teenth-century Majolica, with its artistic designs, bold drawing, and 
peculiar colours, including the Deruto, Gubbio, and other lustre 
ware, in which in hundreds of examples the iridiscent glaze glows 
with all the colours of the rainbow, while the frequent. occurrence of 
arabesque ornaments still points to its original source. Among the 
examples is a plate (No. 2,682), which is the earliest known dated 
piece (1518) of M. Gubbio: it was purchased for 207. Other 
examples of the master, also signed and dated, are finer as specimens 
of his manner. Of Oaffaggiola Majolica there is a very fine example 
(No. 2722), which is of peculiar interest as having on it a represent- 
ation of a Majolica painter, seated in his studio, painting a half- 
finished plate which he holds in his hand while painting : for this 
earthenware plate, nine-and-a-half inches in diameter, the extraordi- 
nary sum of 120/. was paid. Another Caffaggiola plate (2723), 
twelve inches in diameter, with a representation of Donatello’s statue 
of St. George in the centre, cost 611. Of Castel-Durante Majolica 
the most costly example is a plateau (2730), painted with arabesques, 
for which 80/. was paid ; the most beautiful, perhaps, a plate (2739) 
of the kind called Amatoria—a love or marriage gift—with a Cupid in 
the centre, was obtained for 21/.; and one of the finest, a plate 
(2767), with Venus, Mars, and Vulcan, which cost 447, Very fine 
as an example of Urbino ware is the Circular Bowl (No. 2806), 
which bears the name of ‘‘Gironimo, 1583.” Of works signed by 
‘Francesco Xanto there are several examples, the most striking being 
a large plateau (3003), containing a pasticcio from Raffaelle’s 
* Marriage of Alexander and Roxana,’ and dated 1533. Further, 
in old Majolica, there is a section containing vases, ewers, pilgrims’ 
bottles, plateaus, plates, &c., from the potteries of Padua, Naples, 
Venice, and Florence. And to complete the series, there is a collec- 
tion of modern Majolica—some made in Italy for fraudulent pur- 
poses; others avowedly modern, the production of Sévres or of Staf- 
fordshire—among the latter being the great ‘ Jardiniére,’ (3218,) 
unrivalled as showing the capabilities of the modern manufacture, 
and the very handsome vase (3217) designed by Baron Marochetti. 

Of recent Persian painted earthenware and Morocco enamelled 
‘ware there are several examples, some of which might furnish our 
designers with a hint. 
' The beautiful Nevers enamelled earthenware is illustrated in 
several Choice specimens, as is also the contemporary French glazed 
‘and stone ware. ; 
' The old Palissy Ware is but partially exhibited: the best example 
is an oval dish (3872), in which fish, reptiles, shells, and plants 
‘are figured in their natural colours on a deep blue ground: it is 
twenty-one inches in the longest diameter, and cost 60/. A magni- 
ficent specimen of the Faience of Henri Deux, a circular plateau 
with a raised centre (3869), 14% inches in diameter, cost 140/. Of 
modern imitations of Palissy ware and old French Faience, there 
“are several good examples both French and English. ! 

Of the true old Delft Ware there are a few characteristic specimens ; 
but richer by far is the collection of old German, Dutch and Flemish 
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stone wares, among which are the cruchres, tankards, and canettes of 
various forms and sizes which Teniers, Jan Steen, Ostade, and many 
another good painter and deep drinker, have represented on their 
canvases with such affectionate fidelity, that the species would have 
been immortalized had no actual specimen escaped breaking. Here 
also are examples of old English glazed earthenware from the pot- 
teries of Stafford and Derby; a few of the old Saxon red stone- 
ware, and some of Oriental earthenware. 

If the Museum is less rich in the diaphonous Porcelain than the 
opaque pottery, it has still a collection of great extent and value. 

oremost stands, of course, the old porcelain of China and Japan, 
the beauty of which so charmed our ancestors in the days of Addison 
and Pope. Of the rarer sorts, including the famous Chinese crackle, 
and the not less famous and more fragile Japan egg-shell varieties, 
several examples are here, with a large number of many other kinds 
both rare and common, to the number in all of near a hundred and 
fifty. Then there are many, and some good specimens of old and 
modern Dresden porcelain; but none, we believe, quite so old as 
that made by Bottcher at Meissen in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, in imitation of the porcelain of China, and which till only 
the other day was generally believed to have been the first porcelain 
made in Europe, though the French disputed the precedency by a 
few years for the works at St. Cloud. But both Meissen and St. 
Cloud are superseded now: the palm of antiquity having been unex- 
pectedly claimed and secured for Florence, which has been shown 
by Dr. Foresi to have actually manufactured, at the works of the 
Duke Francesco, porcelain resembling the Oriental at least a century 
before any was made in either France or Saxony. And it says 
something for the activity of our curator that two specimens of this 
interesting ware, bearing the marks by which the antiquity is au- 
thenticated, were secured for the South Kensington Museum-as soon 
as the discovery was made known. They area bowl and a cruet, 
having conventional foliage painted in blue on a white ground. 
- Of the imperial Sévres porcelain, old and new, there are nearly 
a hundred specimens; but they are far from being among the cost- 
liest examples extant—the highest sums paid for old Sévres being 
1251. for an Ecuelle (No. 4950), with Amorini in medallions on a 
gros-blue ground ; and 91/. for a Cabaret (4951), of five pieces to 
the set, with flowers painted on the favourite rose-du-barry : while 
for recent specimens the highest sum paid was 220. for a Tazza 
purchased at the Exposition of 1855. But in refraining from com- 
peting for the rarest and costliest articles, the authorities have cer- 
tainly done wisely, as what is wanted is rather to obtain specimens 
that will be valuable as guides or beacons to the designer and manu- 
facturer, than arouse the admiration or the envy of the collector. 
Besides the Sévres there are specimens of old St. Cloud, Vincennes, 
bleu du roi, Chantilly, Tournay, Menécy, and other old French por- 
celain manufactories ; Capo-di-Monte, ia, Venetian, and other 
Italian eighteenth-century porcelain; some few Dutch, Spanish, 
Swiss, and Danish of the same date ; and even some Russian of the 


present century. 
The old English porcelain comprises above a hundred specimens of 
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Chelsea, Worcester, and other factories. Of contemporary English 
the examples are not very numerous, but, on the whole, satisfactory. 
The collection of genuine old Wedgwood ware is the finest in any 
public museum. It comprises over two hundred examples, and in- 
cludes most of his choicer varieties. Several with the exquisite 
cameo designs of Flaxman, the most Grecian in spirit of any rilievi 
since the age of Pericles, and others which, without actually copyi 
Greek forms, are as graceful in outline as though a Greek had 
moulded them. In all modern pottery that of Wedgwood occupies 
a place apart—unapproached if not unapproachable; and we may 
hope that when the exigences of fashion shall permit our art-work- 
men and manufacturers to turn aside from the bizarreries that have 
for so long monopolized their regard, the example of Flaxman and 
Wedgwood will recall to them the remembrance of a purer and more 
graceful style, and show them how they may catch the spirit without 
copying the forms of the really great art-workmen of old. 
he modern English porcelain in this Museum, admirable as it 
almost invariably is for its technical qualities, is too generally merely 
imitative Sévres, or Limoges, or Oriental ware; and the paintings, 
careful as they are in drawing, and neat in finish, and excellent in 
colour, want too commonly the free hand of the original designer. 
But they are beautiful specimens of the manufacture, almost, indeed, 
in their way, perfect. Of Parian ware—that especially English 
branch of art—the examples are not numerous, and for the most part 
of well-known forms. A series of ten statuettes of Prussian notables, 
resented by the Prince Consort, affords a fair illustration of Berlin 
Piseuit ware, and shows that in execution, as well as material, the 
English artist is in advance of the German. 
the division of Glass Manufactures there are comprised upwards 
of a hundred and sixty specimens of old Venetian, German, and 
French work, among which will be found examples of most of the 
more remarkable varieties. Among these are some quite marvellous 
as illustrations of the manipulative skill of the old workmen, and 
others of extreme beauty of form or ornamentation; while some of 
course are rather noteworthy for their peculiarity than their elegance. 
We had noted several specimens for particularization, but must be 
content now with this general mention, ‘The modern glass is not 
very numerous; it comprises examples of German, French, and 
English manufacture. 
he division Works in Metal is one of the most comprehensive of 
the whole series, and one of the most numerous, comprising over 
1,300 articles. First is a number of wrought-iron coffers, ranging in 
date from the twelfth to the sixteenth century, and presenting some 
noteworthy examples of artistic manipulation of that apparently in- 
tractable material. Of Locksmiths’ work, locks, keys, hinges, and the 
like, there is a large and very curious collection, putting to shame, in 
their quaint and various fancy, the rude and unadorned utility of the 
present day. As singularly suggestive of what may be done by the 
spphoption of art-to a common object, we must, however, point to the 
old door-knockers, and especially to the Italian cinque-cento bronze 


ones (7,384-87), where the knocker is formed by boldly: designed 
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figures worthy of the artists who in those days did not think such 
work beneath them. ‘These are altogether of a higher style of design 
and workmanship than we could hope to see applied to articles of 
this class ; but it isastonishing that, with such examples before them, 
our workers in metal do not attempt something better than the bald 
and unmeaning objects they continue from year to year to send forth. 
The knives, forks, spoons, scissors, and other household instruments, it 
will be enough to mention. Stove-grates, fire-dogs, and the like, are of 
a higher order, but of them the number is small, and some of them are 
modern. Of bronze and brass candlesticks, sconces, &c., both eccle- 
siastical and domestic, there are some good and more indifferent 
specimens both old and recent. The antique and Oriental bronze 
ornaments and utensils, as well as those in bronze, coppers and pew- 
ter of medieval, renaissance, and modern date, are of a kind to repay 
the diligent study of the designer. 3 

Another branch of metal work, represented by some forty or fifty 
ees consists of Ancient Ecclesiastical Utensils—a branch of 

e art which just now affords ample occupation to both designer and 
manufacturer, and one in which the value of precedent is sufficiently 
understood. Among the more remarkable specimens here, are a 
curious quatro-cento crucifix, in gilt 2 (8002), with engraved 
silver plates, which have been covered with translucid enamel; a 
bronze and silver diptych (8011) encircled with niello work, and a 
representation of the Annunciation inside—a fine specimen of the 
metal work of the fifteenth century, purchased for 250/. ; and a very 
handsome Pax with a bronze rilievo plaque of the Virgin, attributed 
to Sandro Botticelli. | 

Of ancient goldsmiths’ work there are about eighty pieces—some 
very curious, and some very elegant. A remarkable sample of old 
English goldsmiths’ work is the silver-gilt cup and cover (No. 8,334), 
chased in high relief: it was purchased in Lincolnshire for 2001. 
There are also several good examples of modern goldsmiths’ work— 
French, English, and Hindoo. . 

Lastly in this division we may notice a large number of objects in 
old Damascene work, including some admirably executed Arabian or 
Saracenic bowls and other utensils, and some fifteenth and sixteenth 
century Venetian work ; also a few Byzantine and Italian nielli, of 
which the most remarkable is a Pax (No. 8605), with a representa- 
tion of the Nativity, and a Majesty in a lunette above. 

The collection of Watches and Clocks, comprising about fifty items, 
includes the choice of Mr. Bernal’s collection, with several additions, 
and ranges from the sixteenth ceritury down to the eighteenth. Some 
are of great interest to the student of the history of horology ; others 
may supply hints to the designer ; but, generally speaking, these old 
watches and clocks are rather objects of archeological than manufac- 


turing value. Some are very quaint and curious. 
_ The Jewellery is more suggestive to the industrial designer. It is 
a pretty extensive collection, and ranges over a considerable area in 
time and space. It comprises a few specimens of Greek gold filigree 
work ; some Roman ear-pendants, brooches, po and rings ; mediz- 
val and renaissance Italian, German, Flemis 


, French, Spanish, and 
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English trinkets ; some characteristic Oriental jewellery’; and a small 
but instructive selection of modern work—Roman, French, and Irish. 

The Arms and Armour division, in about a hundred examples, 
shows the old Spanish rapier, Burgundy halberd, and Italian dagger ; 
clumsy old holster-pistols and clumsier powder-flasks; wheel-lock 
rifles, very different to a modern Whitworth or Westley-Richards, but 
the care expended on their finish, evidently not less prized by their 
owners two or three centuries ago than the smartest Enfield is by the 
volunteer of to-day. 

The division of Furniture and Upholstery might supply a text for 
moralizing- on household customs, old and new. For us it must suffice 
to point to the quaint fancy and proud labour of those old workmen— 
artists and artisans in one, And the most artistic in style of these 
old household goods, and always among the most treasured, the 
Italian Cassone, or marriage chests—the bridal gift for the fair one’s 
_wardrobe—will render clear how likely the lovely Ginevra, ‘ all gen- 
tleness, all gaiety,” was on her wedding day, 

“ Within that chest to have conceal’d herself, 
Fluttering with joy, the happiest of the happy ; 


When a spring lock, that lay in ambush there, 
Fastened her down for ever!”, 


Of these. Marriage Coffers the Museum has a great number, almost 
all of a peculiarly graceful outline, some. beautifully carved, others 
richly inlaid, and others again exhibiting a union of the carver’s and 


the painter’s art. No, 9463 is an excellent example of thiskind, and ~ 


claims the hand of no common craftsman. Of smaller coffers, chairs, 
_ mirrors, bedsteads, cabinets, it is needless to speak. We may men- 
tion, however, that among the cabinets is one of modern Italian work 
(sixteenth-century style), which was purchased at the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851 for the somewhat unreasonable sum of 4001. 

One of the most complete collections in the Museum is that of 
Textile Fabrics. Though yet far from perfect, it is the most exten- 
sive collection of the kind extant. It comprises all kinds of material, 
from Kidderminster carpeting and pile velvet, down to Venetian 
point, Guipures, and old D’Alencon lace; and all sorts of articles 
from altar frontals and Paisley shaws, to satin bed-quilts and man- 
chettes d’hiver, Especially is it rich in Oriental stuffs, and these are 
exactly what our textile designers still need most earnestly to study ; 
and every variety of lace, both old and modern. When room shall 
~have| been afforded for its proper display, the collection of textile 
fabrics will no doubt obtain the attention its value claims. 

The only remaining division of the Museum of Ornamental Art is 
that of Bookbinding, and Book Decoration, and of that it will be 
enough to say that it forms a very promising beginning. 

2. Tue Fine Art Cotzxctions of the South Kensington Museum 
consist of oil paintings, water-colour pictures, drawings and sketches, 
engravings, and sculpture, chiefly casts,—all the work of British 


artists. On these we shall dwell very briefly, having already in the — 


Jast two volumes of the ‘Companion to the Almanac’ described them 
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The Oil Paintings, a very charming cdllection, 234 in number, 
are the munificent gift of Mr. J. Sheepshanks : they are spoken of in 
some detail in the account of the National Collection of Pictures in 
the ‘Companion’ for 1859. ‘The Vernonand Turner pictures, which 
are for the present placed in rooms adjoining the Sheepshanks’ pic- 
tures, we need scarcely remind our readers, form no part of the 
South Kensington Museum, but are a portion of the National Gallery 
brought here from want of room in the building at Trafalgar Square : 
they are also described in the article in the ‘Companion’ above 
‘cited. 

The Water Colour Pictures are at present comparatively few in 
number, but they are valuable, not merely on their own account, but 
as forming the nucleus of a national collection of this essentially 
British art. For its formation the public is indebted mainly to 
private liberality. To his magnificent donation of his gallery of oil 
paintings, Mr. Sheepshanks added a small collection of drawings and 
etchings. Among these were some examples by the earlier water- 
colour painters. In April of the present year (1860), Mrs. Ellison, 
of Sudbrook Holme, Lincolnshire, desirous of carrying out an unac- 
complished intention of her late husband, Mr. Richard Ellison, that 
some portion of his collection should be given to the nation, pre- 
sented to South Kensington Museum, “ until a separate pnd Porren 
nent building shall be erected for the purpose of holding a National 
Collection of Water-colour Paintings,” fifty water-colour pictures, 
mostly by the leading artists of the present day. Some additions 
have since been made to the collection thus initiated, by the purchase 
of works by earlier artists: it being thus sought to render the collec- 
tion of historical value as illustrative of the growth, as well as the | 
maturity, of water-colour painting in this country. At present the 
collection contains about 150 pictures, but some of them are small in 
size, and some of little artistic value. But among them are examples 
by Paul Sandby, the father of English water-colour painting; by 

zens, Girtin, and Turner, its great improvers; and by Barrett, 
Cattermole, David Cox, De Wint, Copley Fielding, Louis Haghe, 
William Hunt, John Lewis, Joseph Nash, Nesfield, Oakley, Samuel 
Prout, David Roberts, Stanfield, Frederick Tayler, Topham, John 
Varley, and other of its more eminent practitioners. 

The Drawings and Etchings are alike valuable and interesting, 
but we cannot stay to particularize them: and we can only name the 
collection of Wood Engravings selected as illustrative of the history 
of the art, and presented to the Museum by one of our most eminent 
wood-engravers, Mr. John Thompson. 

The small and unimportant collection of British sculpture was 
sufficiently noticed in the account of the National Collections of Sculp- 
ture in the ‘Companion for 1860.’ 

3. ‘Tax Scrence Drvistoy, as it is called, of the South Kensington 
Museum, consorts but awkwardly with the divisions we have just 
been contemplating. ‘The first section comprises the Educational 
Collections, in which is brought together as far as practicable what- 
ever may serve to assist those engaged in the work of education. 
Models of schools ; school fittings and furniture ; school-books, maps, — 
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diagrams, and models; philosophical instruments, and the various 
materials employed in the different departments of education are here 
exhibited, and all requisite information furnished as to their cost, 
application, &c. The first attempt to form such a collection was 
made about 1854 by the Society of Arts, and the objects collected 
were exhibited for some time at St. Martin’s Hall. The collection 
was offered to the Government, accepted, and stowed away in the 
cellars of Gore House. When the ‘ Boilers’ were erected it was 
transferred to South Kensington. Since then it has been sedulously 
and systematically improved, and is said to be thoroughly appreciated 
by those for whose benefit it was intended. 

The next section of the Science Division is that of Animal 
Products, in which are exhibited the various preparations of the 
wool of sheep, showing all the stages from the newly shorn fleece to 
its finished manufacture in broad cloth, flannel, carpeting, &c. ; 
and then again in its second career as woollen rags, shoddy, and so 
forth, till it reappears in one of the smart-looking fancy cloths that 
furnish out the tailor’s pattern-book. Hair, both human and animal ; 
bristles, and whalebone, with all their manufacturing applications, are 
likewise illustrated. Then come the various furs, hoofs, horns, and 
tusks of animals; feathers, down, and quills of birds; silk; skins, 
leather, and gelafine ; shells and marine animal products ; animal oils 
and fats; intestinal products; guano and other manures—whatever 
in fact in the animal kingdom the manufacturer turns to profitable 
account is here displayed in more or less detail. 

The Food Collection, another section of the Science division, occu- 
pies a prominent place in the Museum. Originally formed by Mr. 
Twining as part of a more comprehensive scheme for a Museum of 
Economic Science, it was adopted by the Government and placed 
under the direction of Dr. Playfair. On his resignation Dr. Lan- 
kester was appointed superintendent of the Food Collection and the 
Collection of Animal Products. All the articles in ordinary use for 
food in this country are here shown, and some of the more remarkable 
articles consumed in ‘other countries: thus, for example, there is a 
tolerably complete and very curious collection of the articles of food 
consumed by the Chinese, which was formed by Mr. .Cane, the 
British consul at Shanghae. ‘‘'T'wo great objects have been kept in 
view in the collection,” observes Dr. Lankester in his official Guide. 

‘* First to represent the chemical compositions of the various sub- 
stances used as food ; and, secondly, to illustrate the natural sources 
from which the various kinds of food have been obtained. Where 
the processes of the preparation of food admit of illustration, these 
are also exhibited.” In classifying the examples exhibited, we are 
told, ‘‘ the chemical composition of each distinct variety of food is 
first given, the chemical ingredients being shown in their relative pro- 
portions, and the Ib. taken as the unit; then follow the commercial 
varieties, and substances used for purposes of adulteration; and 
lastly, samples of their most fitting methods of application, either in 
reparations by themselves, or in combination with other ingredients.” 
The collection is altogether a very curious and very instructive one ; 
it is arranged with great cleverness; and is said by Mr. — in his 
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evidence before the Commons’ Committee, to be, ‘after the pictures, 
the most popular collection” in the Museum, - 

The remaining collection of the Science division is the Structural 
Museum, in which are collected the materials employed in Building : 
marbles from Greece, Italy, Spain, France, and the United Kingdom ; 
stones of various kinds; slates; woods of our own country and our 
colonies, and of various foreign countries ; terra-cottas ; tiles, as well 
plain as encaustic and enamelled ; moulded bricks ; asphaltes, cements, 
&c. Also specimens of iron-castings, enamelled earthenware and 
stucco ornaments, and other manufactured articles; and models, 
showing peculiarities in the construction of fire-proof fioorings, arches, 
roofs, &e. 

The above collections form the Museum proper; but there remain 
some other features to be noticed in order to render our examination 
at all complete. The collections of Architectural Casts, which occupy 
a large portion of the iron building, are not the property of the 
department, and consequently must, at present at least, ie considered 
as only a temporary addition to the Museum, They consist of, first, 
the collection, chiefiy of classic Italian architecture, formed by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, and presented by him to the Royal Academy ; 
transferred by the Academy to the British Museum ; by the Museum 
after some years returned to the Academy because ‘‘ we do not like 
casts,”* and by the Academy, because, whether we like casts or not, 
we have no place that will contain them, sent to South Kensington: 
secondly, a large collection of Gothic casts formed by a committee of 
Gothic architects and amateurs in 1852, but which they offer to the 
Government on terms which the latter have declined, and the collec- 
tion consequently is now, in the words of Mr, Scott, its great pro- 
moter, ‘funder notice to quit: and lastly, a small but valuable 
collection of Romanesque and Venetian Gothic casts, the property of 
Mr. Ruskin. ‘There is another large collection of Gothic casts, the 
property of the Government, which was got together at a considerable 
expense for the use of the architect, designers, and workmen engaged 
on the new Houses of Parliament, but it lies at present in a store-room 
(for which a heavy rental is being paid) at Westminster. If these 
collections could be brought together, and rendered more completely 
illustrative of architectural history, there can be no question that they 
would be of immense value to the architectural student, and we can- 
not but hope that means will be found for averting the threatened 
dispersion. 

Collections on Loan.—A peculiar feature of the arrangements at 
South Kensington is that of having collections deposited there by their 
owners, for temporary exhibition to the public. ‘The Queen has, with 
her usual libera ny) given her sanction to the principle by the loan of 
various articles of great rip Capes value ; and her example has been 
largely followed. Most of the collections and separate articles thus 
lent have belonged to the Art division, Two or three rooms under- 
neath those which contain the Vernon pictures, have been set apart 
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for their reception; but their special interest—as objects often of 
extreme rarity and beauty thus generously deposited for the public 
enjoyment, and which must be seen now to be seen at all—is not 
always, we fear, sufficiently understood by visitors: they are too often 
glanced at but cursorily as a part of the museum, 4hat may be left 
now and returned to at leisure. ‘The great value of these Loan Col- 
lections will be best shown by an enumeration of those which were 
quite recently to be seen in these rooms at the same time, and most 
of which are on view still (Nov. 1860). ‘They were—a magnificent, 
and in some respects unique collection of specimens of Chinese and 
Japanese art, belonging to the Earl of Elgin, and obtained by him 
during his prolonged visit as special envoy to those countries: a col- 
lection, in its way, unrivalled among private collections (its monetary 
value has been roughly estimated at about 30,000/.), of Limoges 
enamels, Majolica, Palissy, Diana de Poitiers, and other famous 
ceramic ware ; Venetian and German glass; ivory carvings; minia- 
tures; bronzes; metal-ware ; and a few early paintings, the property 
of H. Magniac, Esq.: five hundred antique gems and cameos, 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire: a very choice and curious 
collection of rock-crystal vases, spoons, &c., mounted in jewelled gold 
and enamels, lent by the Marquis of Salisbury: a fine collection of 
Majolica, crystals, and bronzes, the property of Mr. A.-Barker: a 
somewhat similar collection, with the addition of some curious me- 
dizval metal work, belonging to Mr. H. Morland : a similar collection, 
but differenced by its carvings, belonging to Mr. G. Field: medizval 
metal work, lent by Captain Prendergast: Oriental arms and 
armour, lent by General Malcolm: early paintings lent by Lord 
Elcho, Sir F. Scott, and Mr. M. Uzielli, and a few modern pictures 
belonging to Mr. James Bell. These succeeded to other collections of 
various value, and in their turn will no doubt find worthy successors. 

But whilst the South Kensington Museum is thus augmented, and 
its usefulness increased by loans, it bas endeavoured to diffuse its 
teaching by lending selections from its own stores to provincial towns. 
What is called a Circulating Collection is formed of speeimens con- 
sidered especially adapted for the purpose, and sent successively to 
the principal towns in the kingdom. There they are exhibited 
generally along with similar articles lent by the nobility and gentry 
of the neighbourhood, who are always forward to assist in getting up 
a good local exhibition, The plan has been in operation for about 
six years. It is said by Mr. Cole to be “‘ a perfect success,” and the 
__witnesses from the towns in which these Circulating Collections have 
been exhibited bore ample testimony before the House of Commons’ 
Committee to the service rendered by them, and their appreciation by 
workmen as well as the general public. It is satisfactory to know 
that whilst their exhibition has been so beneficial, the specimens 
themselves have hitherto passed uninjured through the ordeal of 
transmission and exhibition, with all the concomitants of packing, 
unpacking, arranging, &c. The articles are placed in “two vans 
specially constructed for ‘ters upon railway trucks,” and have 
travelled to twenty-six of the principal towns without the occurrence 
of a single fracture. Her Majesty, let us add, has permitted some 
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of her choicest Sévres to form a part of these travelling collections, 
And let us further add, as a very curious (and, as it stands, almost 
inexplicable) illustration of the interest evinced in these Local Exhi- 
bitions of Ornamental Art, that it appears, from a table appended 
to Mr. Robinson’s Report, 1859, that whilst the number of visitors was 
11,000 greater dt Barnstaple than in any other town in England (the 
second on the list being Leeds), the receipts from visitors’ admission- 
fees were in that town considerably more than double those in any 
other place in the kingdom. 

The Reproduction Department was established to provide the 
students in the art-schools, and the public generally, with photo- 
Fraphe, electrotypes, and plaster casts of the finer works in the 

useum, and in other public and private galleries. All these 

works are exhibited in the Reproduction-room. They include, 
as the reader doubtless knows, besides those from articles in the 
Museum, photographs, in various sizes, of Raftaelle’s Cartoons at 
Hampton Court; of the original drawings by Raffaelle and Michel 
Angelo, belonging to the University of Oxford (and which were ex- 
hibited at South Kensington Museum in 1859); of selections from 
the Raffaelle drawings in the Louvre, others in the Royal Collections, 
the British Museum, &c.; of the famous Holbein drawings at 
Windsor ; all the photographs previously published by the Trustees 
of the British Museum, and other works of fine and ornamental art. 
Prints of all of these are now issued to the public, at a rate which 
just covers the cost of production. Among the electrotypes are 
reproductions of such works as the famous Cellini shield, from Her 
Majesty’s Collection at Windsor, others from the Louvre scarcely less 
famous, and many remarkable suits of armour, bronzes, tankards, &c., 
with casts of some of the finer Greek and Graeco-Roman sculptures in 
the British Museum. The value to the student of such a means of 
acquiring at the lowest possible rate fac-similes of some of the noblest 
productions of genius, cannot, we think, be overrated. 
_ Another feature supplementary to the Art division of the Museum 
is the Art Library, which, though intended primarily for the students 
in the art schools, is open to the public on payment of a small fee. 
It contains between seven and eight thousand volumes, including most 
of the standard works on fine and decorative art, books of engravings, 
designs, photographs, &c. The daily average of readers of both. 
classes does not, however, exceed thirty. 

One other collection is housed in the same building, but it does not_ 
form a part of the South Kensington Museum, and is now entered by 
a separate door. This is the Collection of Models of Patented In- 
ventions, or the Patent Museum, as it is shortly called, of which an 
account was given in the ‘Companion to the Almanac for 1860.’ 

We have thus gone through the multifarious collections which, in 
their aggregation, form the South Kensington Museum: looked at 
each only broadly and cursorily, but somehow looked at all. It 
remains to endeavour to estimate their collective value. cat} 

Regarding impartially each collection on its individual merits, there 
can be little question that each is calculated to meet a public require- 
ment, and that, due allowance being made for the shortness of time 
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that has elapsed since its commencement, and the limited means at. 
command, each has been, speaking generally, formed judiciously _ 
and .with a proper regard to its relative importance. But when we 
come to look at the Museum as a whole, we must speak of it with 
more reserve. The “‘ comprehensiveness” of the Museum has been 
sometimes referred to as amerit. To us, what is called its compre- 
hensiveness, appears to be its grand fault. It strives to include too 
much within its boundaries. Nothing, it seems to us, has been more 
clearly established by experience and by argument, with reference to 
great public museums, than that they best accomplish their purpose in 
proportion as they are confined to some one distinct and well-defined 
department of knowledge; within which, indeed, they cannot be too 
comprehensive in their grasp. But no museum can approximate to 
universality of aim without injury to itself and to its visitors. The 
additions which every day sould bring to its several collections, 
would indeed render its collective magnitude ever more and more im- 
pressive ; but then every accession would tend to render it less useful 
to the student, more bewildering to visitors, and to place it more 
beyond the reach of effective general supervision, and the compass 
of any reasonable building : to bring it, in a word, nearer to the almost 
inextricable confusion and clashing of interests which are doing so: 
much to abridge the usefulness of the British Museum. 

The South Kensington Museum is as yet far from this condition. 
Its several collections are all within manageable limits, and, though at. 
present sadly cramped for room, will find ample space in the proposed 
new buildings. But they already present a confused aspect to the visitor ; 
and if all the collections are retained, and, as seems to be shadowed 
forth, others be added, and all go on increasing at the constantly 
accelerating rate at which public collections almost always proceed, it 
is not difficult to see, that even the spacious palace shown in the. 
architect’s plans will, within no distant peried, be found insufficient : 
whilst in any case there is the evil of the visitor’s attention being dis- 
tracted, and his mind wearied, among the multiplicity of disconnected, 
and often discordant, collections. It may, indeed, bea popular resort, 
but its educational value will be but little for the mass of visitors. 
To us it seems that the present juncture, when an important 
extension of the building is about to be made, is one that renders it 
especially desirable that the question should be considered, and, if 
possible, determined,—Whiat is to be the permanent character, and 
what the scope, of the South Kensington Museum? But this question 

was left wholly untouched by the recent Committee of Inquiry. The 
South Kensington Museum is, as it at present stands, a museum 
of 2? We fancy it would puzzle any ordinary visitor to say of 
what. The only central idea that would give unity to the miscellany 
of collections, is that which would be conveyed if its title were ‘‘’ The 
Museum of the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council of Education ;” but then, with all its multifarious contents, 
the museum would be too palpably inadequate as an illustration of 
the functions of that body, whilst it would appear ridiculous to call 
it by the shorter title of the Museum of Science and Art. 

As we have seen, the. Museum now consists of three clearly dis- 
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tinct sections: Fine Art—Useful Art—Science. But the science so 
called is anything but scientific. In any view it has but a chance 
look. The Museum of Animal Products might point to the connec- 
tion of science with manufactures; but then for vegetable products 
you must go to Kew; for mineral to Jermyn Street. Both that and 
the Food Collection would seem to be at South Kensington, because 
South Kensington was supposed to have an elasticity of constitution 
that allowed it to take whatever was offered to it. The Educational 
Museum is apparently here for a similar reason, though there is just 
so much fitness in the locality as can be imparted by the circumstance 
that South Kensington is the head-quarters of the Council of Educa- 
tion. The Fine Arts section, the larger half at least, is avowedly 
here only as a temporary expedient ; and the other half looks strangely 
out of keeping with its ‘‘ scientific’ surroundings of Kinder-garten 
plaiting-sticks, wax models of mutton-chops, and collections of Chinese 
edibles. In the new building these sections will no doubt be kept 
more apart. But each is sufficiently important to have a home of its 
own, or to share ina house devoted to the family of which it is a 
member. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art is differently circumstanced. That 
is the specialty of the South Kensington Museum ; and, as far as it 
goes, has been admirably selected, and is in every way creditable to 
the diligence, taste, and knowledge of those charged with its forma- 
tion. Well would it be if it could be disembarrassed of some of its 
adjuncts, and be gradually brought to correspond still more closely to 
its title. Our great National Museum of Ornamental Art ought to be 
a perfectly distinct, strictly defined, comprehensive, and essentially 

ractical collection : a collection for the instruction, primarily, of the 

esigner and the manufacturer, and only ina secondary and subservient 
sense for the artist or the archeologist. We dwell for a moment on 
this because, as was plainly evinced in the course of the inquiries of the 
Committees on the South Taleaten Museum and the British Museum, 
there has grown up in influential quarters a feeling that the Ornamental 
Art Museum should be made a Museum of Medizval Art. Now this, 
we think, would be a matter greatly to be regretted. Museums of 
Fine and Ornamental Art are both admirable in their way, but most 
admirable, and certainly most useful, when they are kept apart. As 
far as examples of medieval art are objects of use or mere ornament, 
they belong toa museum of ornamental art; if they are works which, 
belonging to any other period, would be classed as fine art, their pro- 
per place is ina fine-art museum. It is a most unhappy mistake to 
cut up collections of art into isolated chronological fragments. ‘The 
history of the arts should be considered as a continuous history ; and 
the true view of a museum of art—whether of fine or ornamental art— 
is that it should comprise the best obtainable examples of the art of 
every period. This is not, however, the view which the directors of 
our museums appear to take. Mr. Cole states, with every appearance 
of satisfaction, that ‘‘ the collection (at South Kensington) has settled 
itself into medieval art ”—(Ev. Brit. Mus. 1860, p. 188); and Mr. 
Panizzi thinks that ‘‘if the collections of medieval art are to be at 
the South Kensington Museum, which is my opinion, our (British 
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Museum) collection ought to go to South Kensington.” —(Evid. South 
Kens. Mus. 1860, p. 94). It would be well, he seems to think, that 
the British Museum should be “a collection of classical antiquities” 
sf But the consequence of this would be, that whilst Egyptian 
and Assyrian art (for the separation of these does not appear to be so 
much as dreamt of) would be located with the Greek and Roman art 
which grew out of them (and along with birds, beasts, and fossils) in 
Bloomsbury, the art of the middle ages which sprang up from the 
decadence of Roman art, and that of the revival, which was a return 
to classical example, would be put with animal products, school appa- 
ratus, and food analyses at South Kensington ; the medieval, revival, 
and subsequent Italian and Flemish paintings at the same time being 
at Charing Cross; English portraits, from the fifteenth century to the 
present day, in the vicinity of Westminster Abbey ; and lastly, to con- 
tinue the chronological sequence, and topographical dislocation, 
modern British paintings would be at South Kensington. And with 
all this, the distinctive character of the South Kensington collection, 
as a collection of ornamental art, would be destroyed by the indis- 
crimate admission of all medieval art objects,’ and its educational 
value immensely lessened by confining it main| , if not exclusively, 
to medizval objects. For, if no other instance were known, the 
success of Wedgwood would be sufficient to prove that there are 
coverts outside the medieval preserves which the art-student would 
do well to beat. . 

We cannot, however, bring ourselves to believe that any such removal 
will be permitted, or any such exclusiveness be adopted. The House of 
Commons’ Committee have pronounced decidedly against removing 
the medizval articles from the British Museum; and a reconsideration 
of the large proportion of non-medizval objects in the South Kensing- 
ton collection—for, as there is no question among authorities as to the 
middle ages terminating at A.p. 1500, whatever difference there may be 
as to their commencement, the majority of the South Kensington speci- 
mens are certainly not medizeval—will, we hope, convince the officials, 
on a little more reflection, that the collection has not yet “‘ settled into 
medizeval art,” and that the best thing they can do will be to take 
effectual care that it does not so settle. What is, indeed, above all 
things to be desired is, that there shall be—whether at Kensington 
or elsewhere is of secondary consequence—a Museum of Ornamental 
Art of the largest and most comprehensive character, with its well- 
defined object steadily kept in view and systematically carried out, 

“neither degenerating into medieval nor classical dilettantism, nor 
allowed to become the exponent of any confined or sectarian notions, 
but in which the exigencies, actual and potential, of the art manu- 
factures of the country shall be the guiding principle. Such a museum 
would necessarily cover the whole period of ornamental art, classical, 
medieval, revival, and modern; in fact, neither beginning arbitrarily 
with, nor confined to, any particular period, country, or school ; but 
embodying every age and class of ornamental art that affords materials 
for profitable study. 


The total cost of the South Kensington Museum, up to July 1860, 
x 3 
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was 167,000/., including everything except management, the annual 
expenditure on which is about 7,0007. Of the above sum the land 
cost 60,000/., the buildings 54,536/7.: the collections forming the 
lowest of the three items, or 53,269/. The! value of the private 
gifts to the Museum, including the Sheepshanks and Ellison collections 
of paintings, is estimated at upwards of 88,0007. The value of the 
collections which have been lent to the Museum for temporary exhi- 
bition is estimated at nearly half a million. | 

As regards admission to the Museum, a system has been adopted 
at South Kensington differing from that of any other of our national 
museums. In all the others, the galleries are open by day only : here 
they are open on certain evenings also. In the others, admission is 
invariably free: here there are free days and pay days. The plan is, 
that the ic is open on Mondays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays free ; 
on the other three days by payment of 6d. for each person, or by 
annual or monthly tickets which are issued at a reduced rate. On the 
evenings of Monday and Tuesday the Museum is open free; on 
Wednesday evening there is a charge of 6d. On the other evenings 
the galleries are closed to the public, but understood to be available 
for the meetings of Art-societies, &c. In the arrangement as to free 
days and pay days, there is the obvious convenience that those who 
wish to see the collections without being incommoded by a,crowd 
can do so by a trifling payment: the objection is equally obvious that 
the public are charged to see what has been purchased and is main- 
tained at the public cost for public use and gratification. The pay 
days are called Students’ days, but whilst in the other public galleries 
the student is, on the “ private days,”’ admitted free, and the rooms 
are devoted wholly to study, here the student has to pay for admis- 
sion, and has not the advantage of privacy. The system is said by 
the authorities to have the sanction of successful experience, and per- 
haps there is something in it suitable to the locality ; but we earnestly 
hope that it will not be extended to any of our older Museums. 

he number of visitors has gone on steadily increasing since the 
opening of the Museum at South Kensington. In 1859 the total 
number of visitors was nearly half-a-million (456,288): of these 
217,396 attended on free days, 192,111 on free evenings ; 45,692 on 
pay days, 20,166 on pay evenings. The total amount recefved for 
admission during the year was 8711. 5s. 

It has been said that the collections having outgrown the present 
buildings, new buildings are about to be erected. In the first instance, . 
it is proposed to complete the buildings already commenced on the 
north-east of the Sheepshanks Gallery, and to divide the quadrangle 
which will be formed by them into two glazed courts, the larger of 
which will be covered with a dome supported on eight columns. 
These new buildings, which will cover an area of half an acre, and be 
of a permanent character, are to be of brick, quite plain, as they pre- 
sent no facade to any public way, and are estimated to cost 17,000/. 
The iron “‘ boilers,” which are leaky, insecure, subject to great alter- 
nations of heat and cold, aud pronounced by Mr. Braidwood to be 
extremely dangerous in case of fire, are to be pulled down ard their 
contents removed to the glazed courts. 
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But the new buildings, though complete in themselves, are, with 
the permanent buildings previously constructed, so planned as to form 
part of a spacious structure designed to supply all the requirements 
of the Department at South Kensington. The plan and elevation of 
this edifice are given in the Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, so often referred to. It is intended 
to cover the entire area of the Government Estate, some ten or twelve 
acres in extent. In its main features it will consist of a centre and 
two great projecting wings, the fronts of these being connected by an 
open corridor of an ornamental character. In the centre will be the 
Lecture Theatre, Art Training Schools, &c. The eastern wing will 
be appropriated to the Art Collections ; the Western to the Educa- 
tional Collections, Art Library, Offices, Residences, &c. The extreme 
length (facing Cromwell Road) will exceed 700 feet, the extreme 
depth (or western facade) 650, but the area is very irregular. The 
southern and western facades are proposed to be ornamental in cha- 
racter—of brick, stone, and terra-cotta ; the other sides plain. The 
building is to be of three floors; the style a sort of plain Romanesque : 
but the architect says that his-object in designing the building has 
been, in the first place, to adapt the interior as much as possible to 
the purpose to which it is to be put, and then to make the exterior 
as handsome as his means will allow; and consequently it may be 
found desirable to modify the design greatly in carrying it out. The 
entire cost is estimated approximately at 214,000/., which would be 
spread over ten years. Assuredly if we could get a building of such 
a size, that would afford convenjent internal accommodation ; present 
a handsome, if not a magnificent exterior ; and ‘‘ last as long as any 
building in the country,” we should have a novelty among our public 
buildings. The plan is that of Captain Fowke, the official architect 
and engineer to the Museum, under whose direction all the existing 
buildings of a permanent character have been erected. 

We have said nothing as to the site of the Museum, which, by a 
large proportion of the public, is considered to be so inconvenient, 
owing to its distance from the centre of the metropolis, as to form a 
serious hindrance to its usefulness. Mr. Cole, however, affirms that 
such a complaint. is quite unjustified. ‘‘ My own belief,” he says, 
‘is, that in two years the most, accessible public collection of all the 
metropolitan collections, without exception, will be the South Ken- 
sington Museum. You will have a railway coming literally under 
cover into the South Kensington Museum ; the line from Paddington, 

—-which will serve the whole of the metropolis, bringing the people 
from Paddington, as well as from the south part of the river, and 
depositing them absolutely at the South Kensington Museum.” And 

- he adds, ‘‘1 feel confident that in two or three years hence the South 
Kensington Museum will have an aggregate of visitors larger than all 
the public museums in London, owing to its accessibility, the attrac- 
tion of the Horticultural Gardens, and the contiguity of the Parks.” 
When that time comes the complaints will doubtless cease. Till then 
they will probably be at least occasionally heard. 
JamEs THORNE. 
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VI.—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


Tue general purport and structure of a Friendly Society are pretty 
well known; but we propose to condense into a few pages such in- 
formation as will tend to show how far the system has extended, and 
what differences of aspect it presents. 

In 1855 an Act was passed, consolidating all the previous statutes 
relating to Friendly Societies, altering them, and embodying them 
into a new code. All Provident or other societies which effect in- 
surances for more than 2007. in one sum, or grant annuities for more 
than 30/. per annum, are by this Act excluded from the regulations 
relating to Friendly Societies. Registrars are appointed for the 
control or recognition of Friendly Societies. Any such society may be 
established, under certain conditions—for insuring sums of mone 
to be paid on the birth of a member’s child, or on the death of a 
member, or for the funeral expenses of his wife or child; for the 
relief of members or their relatives in case of sickness or old age ; 
for the endowment of members or their relatives at any defined 

riod ; and for any other purpose which shall be authorized by the 

ome Secretary, as being within the scope and intention of the statute. 
Benevolent societies, if their rules are approved by the Registrar, 
may be certificated as Friendly Societies. A Friendly Society may 
dissolve itself, or may transfer its property and liabilities to another, 
or the two may combine their operations, in modes specified by the 
statute. Trustees and treasurers are to be elected under very precise 
conditions ; and everything relating to the rules and regulations must 
be approved and certified by the Registrar. Limitations are fixed to 
the ways in which Friendly Societies may invest their capital. As 
a 200/. insurance, or a 30/. annuity, is the maximum to be effected by 
any Friendly Society ; no person is allowed to belong to two or more 
such societies, as a means of going beyond those sums by two or more 
transactions. A return is to be sent to the Registrar early every year, 
of the funds and effects of each society during the preceding year ; 
and at intervals of five years, a return is to be furnished of the rates 
of sickness and mortality observed among the members of the society ° 
during those years. The Registrar is to report annually to Parliament, 
on the principal matters relating to this subject. 

Such are the chief features in the law at present concerning 
Friendly Societies. Soon after the statute had been passed, Mr. ~ 
Tidd Pratt was appointed Registrar of Friendly Societies in England 
and Wales; and ns first Report, presented in 1856, bore relation to 
the state of affairs at the end of 1855. We may at the outset 
observe that this appointment has been a valuable one; for the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies—like the Registrar-General of Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths—has entered upon his duties con amore: not 
doing a prescribed work simply because he was appointed so to do, 
but because he really wished it to be well done. Much was left to 
his discretion and zeal, and both have been usefully exercised. 

The labours of the Registrar have been increased, and the degree 
of success limited, by the pervading tone of the statute. Friendly 
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Societies are invited, not commanded, to come within the operation 
of the Act; they are not threatened with penalties if they refuse, but 
are promised advantages if they assent; and many of them have not 
thought proper to avail themselves of this offer. To this day, Mr. 
Tidd Pratt does not know how many Friendly Societies exist in 
England ; although he is gradually making an approximation to the 
number. Soon after the Act came into operation, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department exercised the power delegated to 
him, by increasing the number of benevolent or provident arrangements 
brought within the scope of the Act—as follow: “ First, for assisting 
members when they are compelled to travel in search of employ- 
ment ; second, for granting temporary relief to members in distressed 
circumstances ; third, for the relief and maintenance of the members 
in case of lameness, blindness, or bodily hurt through accident ; 
fourth, for the purchase of coals and other necessaries to be supplied 
to the members ; fifth, for assuring the members against loss by disease 
or death of cattle employed in trade or agriculture; and sixth, for 
accumulating at interest, for the use of the members, any surplus 
fund remaining from their assurances.”’ 

During the first twelve months, about 700 Friendly Societies applied 
for the Registrar’s certificate; and 40 Benevolent Societies of other 
kinds were brought within the meaning of the Act. Mr. Tidd Pratt 
proposed valuable ‘Suggestions’ for the establishing of new Friendly 
Societies ; in which the soundness of the principle was thus set forth : 
‘* Any single individual who should trust to his own unassisted efforts 
for support would, it is plain, be placed in a very different position 
from those who are members of a Friendly Society ; for, however 
industrious and parsimonious, he might not be able to accomplish his: 
object ; inasmuch as the occurrence of any accident, or an obstinate 
fit of sickness, might, by throwing him out of employment, and 
forcing him to consume the savings he had accumulated against old 
age, reduce him to a state of indigence, and oblige him to become 
dependent on the bounty of others. Whenever a liability to any 
unfavourable contingency exists, the best and cheapest way of ob- 
viating its effects is by wniting with others. It has been frequently 
said that those individuals who are members of Friendly Societies, 
and who have passed through life (as many of them have done) 
without occasion to claim any portion of their funds, lose the whole 
amount of their contributions. But this is a most erroneous state- 
ment. It is true that the individuals in question have not received 
any pecuniary compensation; but they have enjoyed what was of 
equal value—a feeling of security against want, and a consequent 
peace of mind and consciousness of independence.” The words 
which we have placed in italics embody the fundamental principle 
of all sound insurances and provident investments. Mr. Tidd Pratt’s 
‘Suggestions’ pointed to the necessity of considering all Friendly 
Societies as dealing with future events; the danger of promising 
too much, simply because the day of reckoning is far away; the 
necessity of employing a skilful actuary to examine the tables and 
calculations; the prudence of keeping a margin, beyond average 
years, for years of cholera or unusual calamity; the necessity of 
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bearing in mind that there is more sickness among middle-aged 
members than among young men; the imprudence of limiting the 
number of members, seeing that better average results can be ob- 
tained from large numbers; the unfairness of enticing young men to 
become members of a society in which most of the existing members 
are middle aged ; and the importance of placing efficient checks on 
the officers of the society. He is of opinion that sick allowances 
should be interpreted more strictly than they generally have been ; 
that they should apply to severe and temporary illnesses only, and not 
to slight ailments, to permanent injuries, or to chronic maladies. 
Many Friendly Societies have been brought to insolvency by too wide 
an interpretation of the word ‘sickness.’ Mr. Tidd Pratt thinks, 
also, that sick allowances ought to cease at the age of 60 or 65. 
There may seem something hard and cruel in this; but it is, after 
all, simply a question of pounds, shillings, and pence. If the mem- 
bers do not pay enough to provide the promised aid, they are at once 
the injurers and the injured ; if they do pay enough, then they are free 
to decide what is the best way of investing it. The Registrar points 
out how valuable it would be if a member would arrange for a sick- 
allowance until 60 or 65, and then a small pension for the rest of his 
life. An Act passed in 1853 (16 and 17 Vict., c. 45) affords great 
facilities for doing this. It empowers the National Debt Commis- 
sioners to grant immediate annuities from 4/. to 30/. a year; or an- 
nuities to begin at certain ages, and to be paid for either in one sum 
or annually ; or annuities to suit any other desired arrangement. 
Special clauses provide advantages of a remarkable kind, for deferred 
annuities to be paid for by annual instalments, not contemplated in 
any ordinary annuity tables :—If a man cannot continue to pay the 
annual premium for his deferred annuity, he may receive back all his 
previous payments, but without interest ; if he die before the annuity 
becomes due, his representatives may receive back all he had paid, 
without interest; if he die while in the receipt of the annuity, a 
small sum of money (generally sufficient to bury him) is paid to 
his representatives. Of course, to secure these advantages, higher 
premiums are charged. ‘The seeurity is indisputable; the advantages 
are great; and Mr. Tidd Pratt points out how the members of Friendly 
Societies, while depending on those societies for sick allowances, may 
make arrangements with the National Debt Office for deferred an- 
nuities, to secure them from want in their old age. The National 
Debt Office, the Savings Banks, and the Friendly Societies, may all 
be made to co-operate towards one common end ; and the Registrar is 
ever ready to aid with his advice in showing how this may be done. 
The First Annual Report gives useful tables relating to these matters ; 
instructions to the officers for keeping the books of Friendly Societies ; 
and blank forms of all the papers and schedules necessary to be used. 

In the Second Report, prepared in 1857, Mr. Tidd Pratt was able 
to announce that he had received, from the several Clerks of the 
Peace, the rules and regulations of nearly 26,000 Friendly Societies, 
which had been enrolled or certified between 1793 and 1856. This 
enormous number, if it shows nothing else, shows at least the exist- 
ence of a strong provident feeling among the working classes of 
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England, only requiring to be guided in the right direction. How 
many of those societies still remained, no one knew. Mr. Tidd Pratt 
opened communications with all whose name and locality were suffi- 
ciently denoted ; and he received replies from about 6,000. A cur- 
sory glance at the replies led him to the opinion that those societies 
which provide only a weekly sum during sickness, and a small sum at 
death, are in a healthier state than those which attempt endowments 
or pensions; the latter involving calculations in which the indis- 
Renealre aid of an actuary had not been obtained. About 1,200 

ieties had voluntarily applied to the Registrar during 1856 for his 
certificate ; and he had been able to grant it in almost every case after 
examining the rules. He set his face against all rules making com- 
pulsory a monthly payment to be spent in drink, or a contribution to 
an annual feast, or attendance at a procession or funeral ; these are 
arrangements to which Friendly Societies are very rons: but which 
are quite alien to any really provident object. Mr. Tidd Pratt is 
endeavouring by degrees to ascertain, from the experience of Friendly 
Societies, what is the average amount of sickness that falls to the lot 
of English workmen and tradesmen. His first year’s estimate could 
be made only from a limited number of instances ; but so far as it went, 
it gave this result—that between the ages of 18 and 50, a man has 
about 260 days of sickness, or one day in 45. In any case, this can 


only be an approximate number ; for different Societies differ in the | 


breadth of interpretation given to the word sickness. 

When the Registrar came to prepare his Third Report, in 1858, he 
was still in the dark concerning the total number of Friendly Societies. 
There had been, as just stated, nearly 26,000 enrolled or officially 
acknowledged between 1793 and 1856; but an unknown number had 
never been enrolled or certified at all; nor was there any evidence how 
many had been dissolved. The number which Mr. Tidd Pratt knew to 
exist was still about 6,000; and these were gradually applying to be 
admitted on the register under the new Act. During 1857, the Home 
Secretary added another to the objects sanctioned for Friendly 
Societies, viz., ‘‘ for the relief of the members in case of shipwreck, 
or loss or damage to boats or nets.” The Registrar had still to combat 
stoutly against drink money and feast money. He endeavoured also 
to impress on Friendly Societies this important fact—that all such 
Societies under the old law, if their funds happen to be in the hands 
of a person, firm, or company which became bankrupt, can only claim 
dividends pro ratd with the other creditors; whereas if certified 
under the Act of 1855, they can claim a preference dividend of twenty 
shillings in the pound. Mr. Tidd Pratt ascertained the ages of 
about 3,000 Friendly Societies ; 250 of these had existed more thar. 
50 years, and 20 more than 100 years each. He found that ther. 
were more of those peculiar clubs called Burial Societies in Lanca- 
shire and Kent than in all the other counties of England combined 
—a fact for which he could offer no explanation. Among the data 
arrived at concerning the year 1857, were these—that the Friendly 
Societies of which anything trustworthy was known comprised 
2,000,000 members; that 1,000,000/. a year was paid out in sick 
allowances ; that the subscribed capital was 9,000,000/. ; that of this 
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sum 3,500,000/. was invested in the National Debt Office or in savings 
banks, and the remainder in other ways. 

The Fourth Report, published in 1859, and referring chiefly to the 
year 1858, told that more than 2,000 societies had come in voluntarily 
for registry during that year. The wumber of Friendly Societies 
whose names were known, and which had been in any way registered 
since 1793, was ‘now set down at 28,550: it was ascertained that 
6,850 of these had ceased to exist, and that somewhat over 6,000 still 
existed ; but Mr. Tidd Pratt could learn nothing of the remaining 
15,000 or 16,000 except their names. Many instances of lamentable 
mismanagement came under his notice. One related to a Mutual 
Benefit Society in the Metropolis, which, after exhausting in sick 
allowances the fund subscribed for that purpose, similarly applied the 
fund which had been subscribed for annuities, endowments, and pay- 
ments after death. This brought the Society to insolvency : Mr. Tidd 
Pratt was asked to make the best use he could of the wreck ; and he 
distributed 2,5007. among those who had paid 14,000/. for deferred 
benefits. 'The evidence became more and more clear of another evil 
which besets Friendly Societies as too commonly managed, viz., the 
holding of the meetings at public-houses. In country districts, almost 
every public-house is the place of meeting for some society or other. 
The publican comes to consider the Society in some sense as his pro- 
perty, and resists all attempts at a change; and even advertises it as 
one of the assets, when his house is to be sold. In some cases 
one-third of all the money paid by the members goes for drink, 
feasts, and annual processions, mostly to the landlord of the public- 
house in which the meetings are held. Besides this evil, the public- 
house system tends to another—the establishment of many small 
societies, numbering only a few members each; for the landlord of 
the ‘ White Hart,’ knowing that he of the ‘Red Lion’ is making a 
profit out of a Friendly Society, exerts himself to obtain the establish- 
ment of a second, which may hold its meetings at his house. In such 
case, the two Societies would be on a sounder foundation if their funds 
and insurances were combined into one ; seeing that there would be a 
wider basis on which to establish their liabilities, 

The latest Report presented by Mr. Tidd Pratt, and dated July 1860, 
related chiefly to the operations of 1859. Societies still continued to 
come in to have their rules examined and certified by him, as a means 
of obtaining the protective advantages offered by the statute of 1855. 
Three new Acts of Parliament had recently been posed to strengthen 
the system in various ways. One (22 and 23 Vict., c. 40) declares 
that no man, by serving as a volunteer in the Reserve Force of Seamen, 
shall lose or forfeit any interest he may possess in a Friendly Society. 
Another (23 Vict., c. 13), contains a similar proviso in the case of any 

,member serving in a Corps of Volunteers or Yeomanry. The third 
(28 and 24 Vict., c. 58) makes minor improvements in the general 
management of Friendly Societies ; exempts them from income-tax ; 
and imposes a penalty on all certified Societies which neglect to send 
an annual statement of their accounts to the Registrar. It is very 
satisfactory to find that, by an Act passed in 1854, and by the two 
passed in 1859, those versons who may join the Militia, the Naval 
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Reserve, the Volunteers, or the Yeomanry, do not by so doing imperil 
their position as members of Friendly Societies. Ifa Society expels a 
member for such cause, he has a prompt remedy afforded to him, 
either to insist on re-entry, or to obtain an adequate sum of money 
instead. Members should, however, bear this inmind—that the rights 
thus secured are only applicable to persons who belong to Friendly 
Societies certified according to the Act of 1855. 

Mr. Tidd Pratt has sought to collect the opinions ‘of physicians, 
actuaries, and others, as to the average amount of sickness falling 
upon individuals at certain periods of life: to afford assistance in 
sr | the sick-allowance rules of Friendly Societies. Useful 
general averages may in time be obtained; but until the authorities 
agree in the meaning to be attached to the word ‘sickness,’ all 
estimates must be incomplete. What a medical man describes as 
sickness, is not the precise risk assured against in Friendly Societies. 
This risk usually is temporary inability to labour, whether arising 
from disease or accident; and whether necessitating confinement to 
the house or the sick-bed, or only preventing the continuance of the 
usual avocations. In practice it is found that certain degrees of ill- 
health do not produce immediate inability to work. Medical men 
assert that labourers who have not a Friendly Society to fall back 
upon, often go about their employment with disease of the heart, 
tubercles of the lungs, and other disorders of considerable severity. 
Mr. Scratchly proposes that inability to labour shall be taken as the 
test of sickness for such purposes; and he deduces a kind of general 
law from a large number of collected instances. The law is to this 
effect: that from the age of 15 every average man has about six 
days of sickness in the year as a minimum rate; and that the 
excess beyond this minimum depends upon his age. There have thus 
been two sets of tables pre : one including only cases of recover- 
able sickness, and the other including irrecoverable as well as re+ 
coverable. As examples:—a man at 50 may expect about 11 days 
per annum sickness under the former interpretation, and about 16 
under the latter. Mr. Scratchly uses a mathematical formula for 
deducing the latter numbers from that applicable to the age of 15. 
Whether these formule are correct, and how far they apply to different 
occupations or professions, the future must show. 

Mr. Tidd Pratt, in the several reports above noticed, gives some 
curious information concerning those ‘Friendly Societies which are 
dignified with the name of Orders ; as well as others of special cha- 
racter; We shall here condense a few of his observations on such 
matters. 

The Orders are of comparatively recent introduction, and seem to 
involve a kind of fantastic resemblance to Freemasonry. Mr. ‘Tidd 


Pratt enumerates the following as being the chief among them, so far 
as he had been able to ascertain :— 


Ancient Order of Foresters ; 
Ancient Order of Shepherds; 
Independent Order of Rechabites ; 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows ; 
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National Order of Odd FeHlows ; 
Grand Unity Order of Odd Fellows ; 
Ancient Order of Romans ; 
Order of Ancient Druids ; 
Nelsonic Order of Crimson Oaks ; 

- Sons of Temperance ; 
Order of Old Friends. 


All these Orders are in some way secret societies, to which only the 
initiated are admissible. ‘The number of members in some of them 
is very great, amounting to two hundred thousand or more. Each 
has several meeting-places, called either lodges or courts. The 
Society meeting at any one lodge or court is independent of the 
others, so far as concerns the management of its own affairs and the 
payment of sick members ; but the death payments, or sums of money. 
payable on the deaths of members, are spread over districts, each of 
which comprises several societies. Once a quarter all the societies 
pay equally toward the death fund of the district, whether the number 
of deaths has been equal or unequal among them severally in the 
past three months. hatever may be said of other parts of the 
system, this rule is a good one; for it enables the Order to arrive 
at a better average death-rate, owing to the large number on which 
it is based. Most of the Orders make a small provision for the widows 
and orphans of the members, and also for the unfortunate and needy 
among themselves when occasion arises. ‘The districts elect dele- 
gates, and the delegates constitute the high officers of the Order, to 
manage its general affairs and to protect its interests. The ‘secrets’ 
of these societies do not seem to be of much importance either for evil 
or good ; and some of them are merely absurd. It is a good result 
of the diffused character of the Orders, that wherever a member 
resides, there is a lodge or court at no great distance from him. If 
he removes from Birmingham to London, for instance, his connexion 
with the Order suffers no other change than this—that he is trans- 
ferred from one lodge or court to another, taking his rights and 
claims with him intact. After Mr. Tidd Pratt had been two or 
three years Registrar, he ascertained (in 1858) that the number of 
members in three of the Orders were as follow :——Manchester Unity, 
of Odd Fellows, 276,254; Ancient Order of Foresters, about 
150,000; Grand United Order of Odd Fellows, 37,000. The Odd 
Fellows have so many secondary designations, that it is not always 
easy to distinguish one order from another. The Orders, like Friendly 
Societies in general, may or may not come under the Act of 1855 as 
they please ; but as there is a degree of security in so doing, they 
show a gradual tendency to apply for registry and certifying—which 
of course implies a candid avowal of their rules and regulations. Out 
of 3,198 lodges of the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows, 1,673 had 
thus registered by the end of 1858; and 926 courts of Ancient 
Foresters out of 1,876. This shows that while the Orders have a 
federal action for certain purposes, each lodge or court has an 
independent action in others, including registry among Friendly 
Societies protected by a special law. There is some analogy here to 
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the usage of the United States ; where the whole Republic governs for 
certain objects, while each separate State governs itself in other ways. 
There are good features in this system, certainly ; but there are also 
evils. The frippery and nonsense of some of the Orders are very 
expensive to the members, without aiding in any way the miin object 
in view. The ‘ Robin Hood ’ costume of the Foresters might be 
pardonable in a volunteer corps raised in ‘ merry Barnsdale,’ or in 
any place within a score of miles of Sherwood Forest ; but it is very 
absurd for a body of artisans and small tradesmen meeting for provi- 
dent purposes at the ‘ Coach and Horses’ or the ‘ Three Joll 
Butchers.’ A workman on one occasion complained to Mr. Tidd 
Pratt of the burden which the annual holiday imposed upon him as 
an * Ancient Forester.’ There was 8s. for the scarf, horn, and 
ribbon; 4s. for the dinner and band of music; the loss of a day’s 
wages if he attended; and a fine of 2s. 6d. if he did not. In his 
last Report for 1860, the Registrar quietly draws ‘the attention of such 
lodges and courts as had not registered, to the fact that, while it is 
perfectly optional with them to certify under the Act of 1855 or 
not, there are certain advantages in so doing; while there are cer- 
tain statutes still unrepealed bearing relation to secret societies, or 
fraternities among which there are rules divulged only to the mem- 
bers. If the Orders mean well; if they intend simply to aid the 
sick, aged, and bereaved among their own members—it is a pity they 
throw a veil of secrecy over their rules and proceedings ; a veil which, 
if not mischievous, is silly and unmeaning. 

The Birmingham Societies, also called Annual, Sharing, and 
Dividend Societies, form another special class, They seem to be 
very tempting to working men; yet it is easy to show that they are 
based upon an unsound foundation. Their plan is, after paying all 
the demands for the year, to divide the surplus equally among the 
members; so that in fact the society dies every year, although the 
members do not wish to consider this a fact. hile the members 
are all young, the system appears favourable ; because the sickness 
is small, the deaths are few, and the superannuations have not yet 
commenced ; but when the members are becoming older, and make 
more frequent claims, their fund becomes exhausted, and insolvency 
results; They have destroyed their reserve-fund by the system of 
annual division; and find themselves without assets just when the 
assets are most needed. Of 50 such societies established in London 
in twenty years, it has been ascertained that 38 had broken down. 
Mr. Tidd Pratt prints a letter which he had received from a despond- 
ing secretary of one of these dividend societies, pointing to an 
inevitable insolvency; the grammar and syntax are queer, but the 
_meaning is plain enough :—‘‘ Being the secretary of the 

Society, and the divide night on next week, and having a few mem- 
bers that is of a great burthen to the society, I believe that a greater 
part of them is about to leave the society, and going to either join 
another or form a new one; by doing either one or the other, it will. 
leave us with about 14 or 16, I might say bad members, not able to 
support themselves. Should this happen, would you oblige me by 
letting me know who the responsible party would be, provided that 
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the income will not meet the expenses? for we have 4 sick at the 
present, and if the society is left to 14 or 16 members, that is not 
enough for 2 sick members, let alone 4.” The poor secretary was told 
by the Registrar that there was no help for the plight into which the 
society had brought itself: it is a bad system to divide the fund 
annually, and ruin is sure to occur in the end. 

The Trade Societies form a class so important that we can scarcely 
touch upon them in this place. They are organized for other 
objects than the merely provident; and at times they make their 
existence known in a very threatening way. Each of these societies | 
comprises members in one particular trade or occupation, who com- | 
bine for the purpose of keeping up the rate of wages, and of bringing 
together the employers and the employed—or rather the unemployed. 
It may or may not include also a sick or buria! fund; and in this way 
only can it become a Friendly Society under the meaning of the Act. 
Many of the trade societies have sent copies of their rules to Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, for him to certify if they came within the scope of the 
Act of 1855; but in most cases this is impossible. Some ot the rules 
are very extraordinary, showing how much tyranny workmen will 
submit to in their particular trade. Mr. Tidd Pratt gives many 
instances, of which we can only present a few in brief form. In 
a Ribbon Weavers’ Society at Macclesfield, when an ‘outsider,’ or 
new hand, enters a shop, ‘* he shall be solicited to enter the society. 
immediately after rae request by the shop’s committee, if such 
person refuse to comply, such committee shall forthwith inform the 
officers of the trade, who shall wait upon such person in order to 
induce him to comply with the wishes of this society; and in the 
event of his refusing to comply, the officers shall submit the case to 
the next delegate meeting, whose decision shall be final.” This de- 
cision usually is, that the poor fellow shall be worried until he either 
enters the society or leaves the town. ‘The Millstone Builders of 
Southwark, or dressers of the stones of the corn-mills of that district, 
form a society which thus deals with the blacks or disobedient mem- 
bers of the trade : ‘Should any person, not being a millstone builder, 
be employed by any master to build stone, or to use the hammer and 
pritchell for the purposes of facing the stone, or employing any one 
not being in the society, this society will not recognize them; and the 
members may strike against them, but must give notice of their in- 
tention the same day to the secretary. Any builder going to work in 
any of the stone-yards in London must recognize the terms of this 
society ; if not, he must not be allowed to work, Any-builder and 
member working piece-work employing any one but builders, shall be 
fined any sum not exceeding twenty shillings.” The Brickmakers 
of Manchester and Salford have a society whose rules, seem to 
leave very little freedom of action either to masters or men. The 
members bind themselves not to make bricks in moulds beyond a 
certain size; not to make bricks by day-work or by the yard, 
but by the thousand; not to aceept less wages than certain spe- 
cified sums for the several operations on a thousand of bricks ; not 
to accept work from a master who has turned away a man for reasons 
unsatisfactory to the society ; not to do more than a certain quantity 
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of work in a day, even though his employer may be willing, and he 
himself both able and willing ; not to allow any women to engage in 
the work, “‘ in consequence of the same being an injury to any 
trade wherein women are employed to do men’s work.” The word- 
ing of the rules is strange enough, and may be stretched very widely 
in the direction of tyranny. Thus, if a brickmaker should agree to 
make bricks at a lower price than so much per thousand, ‘“‘ peaceable 
means will be taken to have satisfaction of those that might offer to 
make the unmanly attempt.” Recent experience has shown that 
‘* peaceable means” are not the only ones adopted to ‘‘ have satisfac- 
tion.” During the builders’ strike of 1859, various gifts to the men 
on strike were made by other societies, clearly in contravention of the 
rules on which Friendly Societies are founded. Many members were 
expelled for refusing to contribute to such aid; but whenever the 
law was appealed to, it was found to be on their side. Most.working 
men, however, dislike to be in antagonism with their compeers ; and 
thus it happens that such demands are more often quietly submitted 
to than openly resisted. Mr. Tidd Pratt remarks, ‘‘ It is difficult to 
obtain evidence of these transactions ; as, although the members ap- 
parently have the option of paying or refusing those additional sums, 
yet the unseen power exerted over them is generally sufficient to 
compel them to subscribe, and to retain the knowledge of the facts 
within their own circle.” 

Co-operative -societies form another class which has come inci- 
dentally under Mr. Tidd Pratt’s notice. ‘The workpeople ata mill 
or factory, finding themselves at a distance from a market town, and 
dependent on the few shopkeepers of the district, are frequently 
charged exorbitant prices for inferior articles of consumption. In 
order to remedy this state of things, the workpeople have, in some 
instances, resolved to form themselves into societies, in which the 
interests of the consumer and the shopkeeper may be united. There 
were not many of such societies till about 1847; but since that year 
they have become numerous, especially in Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
among the cotton and woollen operatives, In 1859 there were no 
less than 235 of them on the register. Most of them are intended 
solely for the supply of articles of consumption to the members, buy- 
ing wholesale and selling retail ; but some are manufacturing concerns. 
The Statistical and Social Science Meetings of the last two or three 
years have brought to light much interesting information concerning 


two of these societies in particular—the ‘ Rochdale Equitable Pio- 


neers,” and the ‘ People’s Co-operative Flour-mill’ at Leeds. These 
associations cannot be strictly regarded as coming within the class 
of Friendly Societies; but their formation involves considerations 
of such immense importance, that any authentic account of them can- 
not fail to be interesting. Such an aceount is given in the ‘ Reports 
of the Inspectors of Factories,’ for the half-year ending 30th of April, 
1860. Sir John Kincaid and Mr. Alexander Redgrave, two of the 
inspectors, draw especial attention to these co-operative societies. 
Mr. Redgrave states that they have multiplied greatly since the 
passing of the Limited Liability Act ; that ‘they are confined chiefly 
to operatives ; that each society lias a capital of 10,000/. and upwards, 
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divided into shares of 5/. and 10/., with power to borrow in propor- 
tion to the capital subscribed, which borrowed money is chiefly made 
up of small loans from operatives. Sir John Kincaid says, the share- 
holders under the new system of mill-ownership are, for the most 
part, operatives; and many of them continue to work as operatives, 
receiving wages in the same mills of which they themselves are part- 
owners. Not only are large mills built under this system, but there 
are many cotton weaving sheds, in which the partners frequently hire 
and work looms. ‘‘This,”’ says Mr. Redgrave, ‘‘ is areturn to the old 
domestic system of manufacture.” The To for consumption 
is, however, of more general application ; and we therefore extract an 
interesting paragraph from Mr. Redgrave’s report :— 
‘** This co-operative system is not confined to the spinning and 
weaving of cotton. It has extended to a variety of articles of con- 
sumption, flour, groceries, draperies, &c.; and in assisting the me- 
chanic and artisan to procure food, &c., wholesome and reasonable in 
price ; and in returning to them a higher rate of interest than they 
can otherwise obtain for their small savings, this system may be of 
great benefit. But not less marked, perhaps, will its effect be upon 
the character of the operatives. ‘There have been no public securities 
suitable for the investments of an operative. The savings bank is 
open to him; but the rate of interest is small, and it is an institution 
not under local control, both objectionable. features to the operative. 
Money was occasionally invested by way of mortgage or otherwise in 
cottage property, but a very small sum could not be laid out in that 
manner. pon the establishment of these joint-stock companies, 
under a limited liability, a man with 5/. or 10/. has been enabled to 
procure a high rate of interest (1 am informed that one of these 
societies paid interest to the shareholders at the rate of 40 per cent. 
last year); and he has a voice at the general meetings in appointing 
the managers or directors of the property, and in the general regula- 
tion of the affairs of the society. Here then are strong inducements 
to a man to save a little; he has in his own town, and with a full 
knowledge of the whole concern, a paying investment for his savings : 
he has his share in the management; and his property in the society 
is recognized and is disposable at its market value. It will be most 
interesting to watch the progress of these co-operative establishments, 
and the part taken in them by the working fies t0 whom a new 
field is open, which may have most important consequences to their 
well-being and their independence of character.” 
Workmen’s Institutes form a fifth class, on which a few words may 


_ be said. There are three such now in the metropolis, founded in 1859. 


Their objects are—to furnish reading-rooms, well supplied with news- 
apers and periodicals ; houses of call for members out of work ; and 
nefit clubs, with rules framed on a basis recommended by Mr. 
Tidd Pratt. The experience of such societies has been short; but 
the plan seems well chosen and worthily carried out. 

So far as concerns the labours of the Registrar whose name we have 
so often mentioned, they are confined to England and Wales. The 
Act of 1855, however, provided a similar machinery for Scotland and 
Ireland. Mr. Ritchie, Registrar for Scotland, states that there are 
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about 700 Friendly Societies in that country. A peculiar kind of 
Annual Society, something like the Birmingham societies in England, 
is fostered in RS otland ; and Mr. Ritchie is doing his best to expose 
the fallacy on which all such societies rest. Mr. Griffin, registrar for 
Treland, finds that a similar liking for the annual system prevails in 
Treland, together with the unfair levying of equal rates for members of 
all ages, and great laxity about securities and guarantees. He has 
accounts of about 400 societies, averaging about 80 members each. 

We may here remark that the time is approaching when the three 
Registrars will probably be able to present quinquennial summaries, 
showing the general working of Friendly Societies for five years, and 
furnishing valuable hints for future tables of mortality, sickness, and 
superannuation. 

r. Tidd Pratt has applied to the ambassadors of the principal 
foreign powers, resident in London, for information concerning 
Friendly Societies in those countries. As a consequence, he has ob- 
tained a large mass of information, some of which he has embodied in 
his reports. France has about 1,600 Societés Approuvées, and 2,000 
Societés Privées. The former are sanctioned by the Commissioners for 
the Encouragement and Supervision of Friendly Societies, and are 
entitled to certain privileges and advantages ; while the latter are al- 
lowed to exist as societies, but are not entitled to those privileges and 
advantages. Thetwo classes together comprise about 480,000 members, 
and have funds of about 700,000/. The benefits comprise the usual 
kinds offered by English Friendly Societies. In Belgium there are Mu- 
tual Aid Societies, formed of members indiscriminately ; together with 
Special Provident Societies for state railway servants, miners, pilots, 
fishermen, and sailors, established by the government; and other 
special societies maintained by individuals. In Austria there are 
several sickness and burial societies; in addition to which mutual 
aid societies exist among the members of almost every manufacturing 
and mining establishment. In Prussia, sick and burial societies dre 
under the control of the police; except those belonging to particular 
trades, which are under the control of the magistrates. In Bavaria 
the Friendly Societies are almost wholly amongst the workpeople in 
particular establishments, and thus partake of the character of trade 
societies. A few others exist, embracing a great number of objects 
within their scope. Hanover has nearly 900 Friendly Societies, a 
large number for so small a country. Many of them are for special 
purposes, such as hail clubs, cattle-disease clubs, military substitute 
clubs, and fire clubs; but most of them are for securing sick, death, 
orphan, funeral, and superannuation allowances. Mr. Tidd Pratt 
hopes to obtain other information and papers by degrees, tending to 
show the extent to which the Friendly Society system is maintained 
in other countries. 
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VII.—Hicuest and Lowest Prices of the Principal Funps from 
November 1859 to October 1860, 

3 per | 3 New 
Bank India Ex Bills. 
Stock. ‘Red. Stock.| 
1858. | 


228 | 953! 967 228 | 31 premium. 
November 996 | 944| 954 293 | 26 


228 | 974 228 | 32 
226 | 953| 963, 953| 2263] 27 


2304 96 | 95 294 | 33 
2274 93 220 | 6 


231 | 954 2214} 25 ,, 
229 | 944 216 | 6 


2304 954 2214) 
229 | 944 218 | 5 


{ 226 | 933 221 | 18 

4 

4 


December 


1859. 
January . 


2? 


93 
3? 


February. 


March 


223 | 923 218| 6 ,, 


299 931 ,, 
225 923 219| 3 


99 
230} 933] 954| 2243) 
228 222 | 2 discount. 


2304 93% 220 | 5 premium. 
2284 93 217 | 2 discount. 


233 | 941) 933 944) 219 | 6 premium. 
228% 93 2163 1 
233 | 94 2183] 4 


931 | 93 216 | par, 


231 | 915 913) 221 | 5 premium, 
October . 4 229 | 91 91}| 219 | 1 discount. 


July. . 


August . 


September 


Bank of England Rate of Discount.—Jan. 19, raised to 3 per cent. from 2% per cent., 
at which it had stood since July 14, 1859; Jan. 31 raised to 4 per cent.; March] 29, to 
4% per cent.; April 2, to5 per cent.; May 10, reduced to 44 per cent.; May 24, further 
reduced to 4 per cent.; Nov, 8, raised to 44 per cent, ; and Nov. 15, to 6 per cent, 


VILI.— AVERAGE Prices of Corn, per IMPERIAL QuaRTER, in ENGLAND 
and WALEs, for one Week in each Month. 


Wheat, . | Oats, 


1859. é $s. d. 
November 19 21 5 
December 17 

1860, 

January 14. 
February 18 
March 17 . 
April 14 
May12 . 
June 16 . 
Julyi4 
August 18 . 
September 15 
October . 


4 


_ 
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April, . 
May. .- 
| June. . 
| 
| 
| Beans. | Peas. 
| 8. s. d. 
29 40 37 9 
30 41 
30 39 36 
1 29 38 36 
34 18 | 39 37 
36 1m | 39 38 
i 36 43 40 
37 44 40 
41 46 43 
44 46 41 
42 50 38 
| | 42 47 43 


( ) 


PART ILI. 


LEGISLATION, STATISTICS, ARCHITECTURE 
AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS, AND CHRONICLE OF 1859-60. 


IX.—ABSTRACTS OF IMPORTANT ACTS 


PASSED IN THE SECOND SESSION OF THE EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
’ OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 


PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION (INDIA). 


[23 Victoriz, cap. 5.—March 23, 1860.] 


An Act to regulate Probate und Administration with respect to certain 
Indian Government Securities ; to repeal certain Stamp Duties; and 


to extend the operation of the Act 22 & 23 Vicet., cap. 39, to Indian 
Bonds. 


By § 1 Indian Government Notes, on which interest is payable in 
London, and which at the death of the owner shall have been registered 
in England, and all Indian Government promissory notes issued with 
coupons attached, also so registered, are to be deemed to be personal 
estate of such deceased person in England ; and probate or letters of 
administration in England, or confirmation granted in Scotland, are to 
be held valid, and sufficient to constitute the persons therein named as 
the legal personal representative of the deceased in respect to all such 
notes and moneys. So much of the Act of the Act 5 and 6 Will. IV., 
cap. 64, as imposes a stamp duty of thirty shillings on the transfer of 
Indian territorial debt or of any part of Indian Government loans, re- 
gistered in England, is by § 2 repealed altogether. § 3 extends the 
power of the Secretary of State for India to pay off bonds, from any 
moneys he may have raised, so that the amount charged on the Indian 
revenue does not exceed the sum so paid off. 


MEDICAL ACTS AMENDMENT. 
[23 Victorise, cap. 7—March 23, 1860.] 
An Act to amend the Medical Acts. 


Licentiates in surgery (§ 1) ofany university in Ireland are declared 
tobe entitled to be registered in the same manner as any master in 
surgery in any university of the United Kingdom, and the powers 
given by the former Act to the Medical Council with respect to the 
studies and examinations required for obtaining a qualification are by 
§ 2 extended to this. By § 3 Jan. 1, 1861, is substituted for July 1, 
1859, for persons properly qualified to register themselves under these 
Acts; and no person acting as medical officer (§ 4) under an order of 
the Poor Law Commissioners or Poor Law Board to be held as dis- 
qualified unless he fail to be registered on or before Jan. 1, 1861. This 
Act (§ 5) is to be consirued as one with the Medical Act, 21 and 22 Vict., 
cap. 90; and ($6) to be cited as the Medical Acts Amendment Act, 
1860. 
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ADMINISTERING OF-POISONS. 
[23 Victorie, cap. 8.—March 23, 1860.] 


An Act to amend the Law relating to the unlawful Administering of 
Poisons. 


The maliciously administering, or causing to be administered, any 

poison or other destructive or noxious thing, endangering life or causing 

bodily harm, is by § 1 declared a felony, and on conviction to be 

punished by penal servitude for any period not exceeding ten years or | 
less than three years, or by imprisonment for any term not more than: 
three years, with or without hard labour, at the discretion of the 

Court. Poison so administered with intent only to injure, aggrieve, or 

annoy any other person, is by § 2 declared to be a misdemeanour, 

punishable on conviction by imprisonment for any term not exceeding 

three years, with or without hard labour, at the discretion of the Court ; 

and the costs of the prosecution are to be allowed as in cases of felony. 

By § 3 persons charged with felony may be found by the jury guilty 

only of misdemeanour, and punished as if indicted for misdemeanour. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS. 
[23 Victorie, cap. 11.—March 31, 1860.] 
An Act to amend the Law relating to Endowed Schools, 


This short Act directs and empowers the trustees or governors of 
every endowed school to make such orders, “as, whilst they shall not 
interfere with the religious teaching of the other scholars as now fixed 
by statute or other legal requirement, and shall not authorise any re- 
ligious teaching other than that previously afforded in the school, shall 
nevertheless provide for admitting to the benefits of the school the 
children of parents not in communion with the church, sect, or de- 
nomination according to the doctrines or formularies of which religious 
instruetion is to be afforded under the endowment of the said school :” 
except in cases where the endowment expressly requires the children to 
be educated in the doctrines or formularies of a particular church or 
sect. The Act does not extend, however, to the schools mentioned in 
the Act 2 and 3 Vict., cap. 77 (‘ Companion to Almanac,’ 1841, p. 163), 
nor to schools in union with the National Society, nor to schools sup- 
ported by private subscription, nor to Scotland or Ireland. It is to be 
cited as the Endowed School Act, 1850. , 


BENEFIT SOCIETIES’ RULES AMENDMENT. , 
[23 Victoriz, cap. 13.—March 31, 1860.] 


An Act to prevent the Members of Benefit Societies from forfeiting their 
_Interest therein by being enrolled in Yeomanry or Volunteer Corps. 


The titlé defines the purpose of this Act of one clause; enrolment in 
a yeomanry or volunteer corps will not cause any person to forfeit his 
interest in any friendly or benefit society, any laws or regulations to the 
contrary notwithstanding ; and any dispute arising in consequence of 
such enrolment is to be decided by justices of the peace, according to 
the provisions of the Acts relating to Friendly Societies. 
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INCOME TAX. 
[23 Victoriz, cap. 14.—April 3, 1860.] 
An Act granting to her Majesty Duties on Profits arising from Property, 
Professions, Trades, and Offices, 


From April 6, 1860, on all property and incomes, as mentioned in the 
previous Income Tax Act, there is to be levied a rate of tenpence in the 
pound on all incomes of 150/. a year and upwards; and on occupiers of 
jand, &e. (rated under schedule B, a tate of fivepence in the pound in 


England, and threepence halfpenny in Scotland and Ireland. On 
incomes between 150]. and 100I., the rate is to be sevenpence in the 
pound. The relief in respect of life assurances is continued; no re- 


payments to be made unless claimed within three years ; and the Act to 
be in force one year only. 


STAMP DUTIES. 


[23 Victoriee, cap. 15.—April 3, 1860.] 
An Act for granting to her Majesty certain Duties on Stamps. 


The new duties imposed by this Act are detailed in a schedule; the 
old duties are repealed where new duties are imposed, and the provi- 
sions and powers of former Stamp Acts are extended to this Act, by 
§§ 1 to 3. -By § 4 personal estate, appointed by will under general 
powers of distribution, are subjected to the like duties with probates of 
will and letters of administration, in England and Ireland, and inven- 
tories in Scotland; such duties (§ 5) to be a charge on the property ; 
money secured on heritable bonds in favour of heirs and assignees in 
Scotland (§ 6), is also chargeable with like duties, and is to be in- 
cluded in the statement of personal property ; but the stamp now im- 
posed on wills, testaments, &c., in Scotland, is repealed by § 7. By 
§§ 8 to 10 the duties imposed in the schedule are to be denoted either 
by an impressed or an adhesive stamp on the instrument, which the 
person making the instrument is to cancel by writing his name over it ; 
neglect to do which subjects him to a penalty of 201., with the like 
penalty for receiving the same unstamped. No charge for brokerage, 
commission, &e., to be lawful unless the instrument or document made 
by the broker or agent has been duly stamped, if the goods, wares, &c., 
are above the value of 40s., and a penalty of 201. is incurred by fraudu- 
lently stating such goods to be under their value. In transferring 
mining shares on the cost-book system (§ 11), the person requiring the 
entry of transfer is to affix and cancel the adhesive stamp. The payers 
of bills of exchange, drafts, &c. (§ 12), having a stamp affixed, are to 
cancel the same by writing “paid” across it; the neglect in both the 
above cases incurs a penalty of 201. The stamps (§ 13) on foreign 
bills of exchange are to be adhesive, and the provisions of the 17 and 18 
Vict., cap. 83, apply to them. The penalty (§ 14) for fraudulently re- 
moving an adhesive stamp from any document, for using a stamp a 
second time, .or for any other fraud by which the legal duty is sought 
to be avoided, is 501., beyond any other punishment that may have 

incurred. Any instrument, such as an agreement, chargeable 
under this Act with a duty of sixpence, which may have been issued 
unstamped, shall, if the matter thereof is. under the value of 20I., be 
subject to a penalty of 20s. only, in lieu of the peualty heretofore pay- 
able on stamping an agreement under hand. 
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ScuEDULE, 


Agreement for a lease or tack for any term not exceeding 
seven years, the same duty as on a lease for the term, rent, 
&c., mentioned in such agreement, 

Agreement, or minute, or memorandum of an agreement, for 
any matter of the value of 51. or upwards, not otherwise 
charged nor specially exempted from stamp duty, together 
with « every schedule, receipt, or other matter endorsed on or 
affixed thereto 

With a progressive duty for ev ery 1080 words of 

Bill of exchange, draft, or order, for any sum execeding 
4,0001., now chargeable with a stamp for 2U. 5s. for every 
1,0002. or fractional part thereof, an addition of . 010 0 

Bill of exchange (foreign) drawn in sets, for any sum exceed- 
ing 4,0001., for every bill, in addition to the present 15s. on 
each 1 0001. or fractional part ; 03 4 

Bill of exchange (foreign), drawn or endorsed out of the 
kingdom, for payment on demand, the same as on an inland 
bill of exchange. 

Copy or certified extract from any register of births, baptisms, 
marriages, deaths, or burials, to be paid by the person re- 
quiring the extract 

Cost-book Minces—Any document or note requesting the 
purser to register or transfera share or shares in suchmine 0 

Declaration, in licu of an affidavit ‘ 0 

Delivery order for goods or merchandise lying i in docks or 
warehouses in any ; port, or on wharfs, of the value of 40s. or 
upwards 

Dock warrant, or any similar document, which shall evidence 
the title of the person named to the property in goods or 
merchandise, lying in any dock or warehouse, signed or 
certified by or on behalf of the company or person in whose 
custody such goods or merchandise may be . 0 0 

Letter or power of attorney for the sale or transfer of | govern- 
ment stock, not exceeding 201. in value, or for the receipt 
of money or cheques not ‘exceeding 201., or of dividends or 
interest not exceeding 101. per year ‘ . 0 5 0 
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INCLOSURE ACT. 
[23 Victories, cap. 17.—May 15, 1860.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Report of the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales. 


This, the first annual General. Inclosure Act, confirms the orders of 


the Commissioners for the inclosure of the following fourteen places 
in and Wales 


nglesey—Rhos-y-Gad Common. Brecknockshire—Battle Common ; 
Commonable Fields.. Cardiganshire—Llanvihangel-y-Croyd- 
din and Gwnws. Devonshire—Ven Ottery. Essex—Thaxted. Hump- 
shire—Ashley.  Lerefordshire—Hurstley Common. Kent—Kenning- 
ton and Boughton Aluph. Oxfordshire—Stokerow. Raduorshire— 
Boughrood and Llanstephen. . Sussex—Horsted Keynes Broadhurst. 
Yorkshire—Kesington ; Highside Pasture. 
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MARRIAGES (ENGLAND AND IRELAND). 
[23 Victoriz, cap. 18.—May 15, 1860.] 


An Act to amend the Acts relating to Marriages in England and Ireland, 
by extending certain Provisions thereof to Persons professing with the 
Society of Friends called Quakers. 


This Act, which came into force on June 80, 1860, renders valid 
marriages solemnised according to the usage of Quakers, where only 
one of the parties may have been a Quaker, or where neither are 
members, provided they profess themselves of the persuasion of that 
society, and are married under some general rule of the society; which 
rule, signed by the recording clerk of the society in London and in 
Dublin, is to be admitted as evidence in all proceedings touching the 
validity of such marriages. 


PAWNBROKERS’ ACT AMENDMENT. 
{23 Victorie, cap. 21.—May 15, 1860.] 


An Act to amend the Act for better regulating the Business of 
Pawnbrokers, 


The only alteration effected by this Act is to enable pawnbrokers to 
charge one halfpenny for every note or duplicate given for describing 
the things pledged fora sum below ten shillings [formerly all below five 
payee were given gratis]. Above ten shillings the charge remains 
as before. 


CUSTOMS. 
[23 Victoria, cap. 22.—May 15, 1860.] 
An Act to amend the Laws relating to the Customs. 
This Act has been in a great degree superseded, mainly as to the 


duties imposed, by a subsequent one (cap. 110, see page 141). This Act . 


will take effect from February 11, the later one from August 28. As 
the old statute has been replaced, we omit such duties as have been 
more recently established. 

By § 1 powers are given to the Commissioners of Customs to order 
at what ports of Great Britain and Ireland wine may, or may not, be 
imported ; § 3 gives power to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue to 
make an allowance to dealers of 2s. 9d. per gallon for wine in stock, 
reckoning six reputed quart bottles to the gallon ; and § 4 authorises 
the Treasury to advance money to the Commissioners for the purpose 
-of making such repayments. 

§ 5 enumerates all the articles which, from March 3, 1850, are 
allowed to be imported duty free ; and § 9 other articles on which the 
duty ceased from March 7, 1860. We do not detail the articles on 
which no duty is now levied, as it will be sufficient to name those 
which are still subjected to a duty, with the newly-imposed rates. 

‘In lieu of the former duties, § 6 imposes on leather habit mitts a duty 
of\1s. 2d. per dozen pairs, on habit gloves and 'men’s gloves 1s. 9d., and 
on \women’s gloves and mitts 2s. 3d. the. dozen pairs, until August 1, 
1860. The remainder of the Act to § 18 is superseded by the later one. 

The Lords of the Treasury and the Commissioners of Customs (§ 18) 
are empowered to fix the unit of entry so that. the! rate of one penny 
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shall excced as little as possible that of §s, per 100/. upon the lowest 
ordinary value of the article to which the charge attaches; such rates 
(§.19) to be paid by stamps, to be affixed to the proper document by the 
person liable to the charge, 'and presented to the Custom-house officer, 
who is to see that the amount and the stamps are correct. If the 
goods liable to the entry duty of one penny are exempt from customs 
duties (§ 20), the particulars must be stated in a written declaration 
upon the entry note, and if such particulars are untrue a penalty is 
incurred of 407. 

The bill of lading or shipping bill (§ 21) is to contain the name 
and address of the exporter, with specifications of marks, numbers, 
value, &¢., of the goods, and whether they are of British manufacture 
or foreign ; and no such bill toinclude the goods of more than one con- 
signer, or to be for delivery to more than one person or firm, and an 
evasion of these provisions incurs a penalty of 5/., in addition to treble 
the amount of stamp duty evaded. Bills of lading, not being in the 
form of a shipping bill (§ 22), are to be delivered by the exporter or 
his agent to the Custom-house officer within twenty-four hours after 
the final clearance of the vessel, with the specification as required, and 
the declaration of its truth; but if it is desired to postpone the endorse- 
ment or delivery of such specification, notice is to be given to the 
proper officer within the same time, and then the specification is to be 
delivered within six days; the penalty on the exporter or agent for 
every infringement of these regulations is 40s. The like regulations 
are made applicable, by §§ 23 and 24, to forwarders or carriers. But 
any exporter, shipper, or other person shipping goods for exportation, 
for which the customs bill of lading has not been obtained, is sub- 
jected by § 25 to a penalty of 201. The master or owner of every ship 
is required (§ 26) to deliver to the customs officer, within six days 
after the final clearance outwards, a manifest of all goods shipped for 
exportation, containing the marks and number of the packages, with 
the names of the consigners and consignees, and the omission of making 
such manifest subjects the master to a penalty of 201.; but if all the 
bills of lading, duly signed by the master, have been delivered to the 
customs officer within twenty-four hours of the final clearance, with a 
declaration of bis belief that they represent the whole of the cargo, the 
delivery of the manifest may be dispensed with. 

Copies of the customs bill of lading, and other documents, certified 
by the proper officers, are (§ 27) to be received as evidence in courts of 
law, without the production of the originals. 

The payment of duty on customs bills of lading, is to be (§ 28) by 
an adhesive stamp aflixed, of the value of 1s. 6d.; no bill of lading 
(§ 29) to be valid unless so stamped; and the omitting to afiix such 
stamp incurs a penalty of 40s, for every offence, in addition to any 
other penalties that may be incurred by the infraction. In informations 
or suits for the recovery of penalties (§ 30) it is not necessary to 
adduce proof of the handwritings of the exporter, agent, or customs 
officer, unless the defendant has made proof to the contrary. 

The stamps (§$ 31) are to be provided by the Inland Revenue Office ; 
the rates (§ 32) are to be deemed stamp duties; Customs stamps dis- 
tributors (§ 33) are to be appointed; the Inland Revenue Commis- 
sioners (§ 34) are to account with the Commissioners of Customs for the 
proceeds arising from the stamps; and the Commissioners of Customs 
(§ 35) may make regulations for the allowance of stamps spoiled or 
rendered useless by mistake or inadvertence. 

_ Where contracts had been made before the coming into operation of 
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this Act, for delivery of goods free of duty, on which goods the duty 
has been repealed or lowered, the purchaser or consignee is authorised 
(§ 36) to deduct such amount as would have been payable before the 
passing of this Act. 

The Act (§ 37) came into operation on May 21, and its short title is 
“The Customs Tariff Amendment Act, 1860.” 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE LICENCES. 
[23 Victoriee, cap. 27.—June 14, 1860.] 


An Act for granting to her Majesty certain Duties on Wine Licences and 
Refreshment Houses, and for regulating the licensing of Refreshment 
Houses, and the granting of Wine Licences. 


From July 1, 1860, the following duties ($ 1) are to be charged for 
every licence to keep a refreshment house :— 


. £. 8. d. 
If the house and premises be under the value of 201. a year . 010 6 
If of the value of 20l.a year orabove. . ....... i121 
For the licensed keeper of a refreshment house to sell foreign 


wine by retail, to be consumed therein, if the value 


If not to be consumed on the premises . . . . . ... 2 2 0 
If of the yearly value of 501. or above, to be consumed on the 

premises. . . ... 5.5 0 
If not to be consumed on the premises 3.3 0 


The powers and provisions of the Excise Acts ($ 2) are to apply to 
this Act; and every person keeping a shop for the sale of any goods or 
commodities other than foreign wine (§ 3), or who shall have taken out 
a licence as a dealer in wine, is entitled to take out a licence under 
this Act to sell by retaii foreign wine not to be consumed on the pre- 
mises. Any quantity (§ 4) less than two gallons, or one dozen reputed 
quart bottles, to be deemed selling by retail. The permitting drinking 
of wine in a neighbouring house or shed (§ 5), in order to evade the 
provisions of this Act, is to be deemed drinking on the premises, and 
subjects the offenders to the like penalties as if drunk in the house. 
All houses, rooms, &c.(§ 6), open for refreshment and public entertain- 
ment, open at any time between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m., not being licensed 
for the sale of beer, cider, or spirits, are declared to be refreshment 
houses, and the occupiers must take out a licence. Confectioners 
and eating-house keepers (§ 7) are entitled to take out licences to 
sell wine to be drunk on the premises. Wine licences (§ 8) are 
not to be granted to houses of less value than 101. a year; nor can 

_ any sheriff’s officer, or other officer executing the legal process of 
any court of justice hold any such licence. The penalty for keepmg 
a refreshment house without taking out a licence (§ 9) is any sum 
not exceeding 20/7. Licences are to be granted (§ 10) by the col- 
lector and supervisor of excise for the district in which the house 
may be situated, and the forms are given in a schedule. All licences 

§ 11) are to expire on April 1 in every year, and to be then renewed. 
On the death of a licensed person, his representative, widow, or child, 
may be authorised by endorsement (§ 12) to continue the business till 
the expiration of the term. Any person (§ 13) keeping a refreshment 
house, desirous of selling wine by retail to be consumed therein, is to 
fill up and sign a requisition to the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 
stating the Christian and surname, and the place of abode for the 

previous six months of the applicant ; with the description, situation, and 
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true value of the house ; and deliver one copy to the supervisor of 
excise and another to the clerk of the special sessions of the City of 
London, or the clerk of the justices of the petty sessions for the district, 
the latter to be accompanied by a notice by. the supervisor, that on a 
certain day, not less than thirty from the date of the notice, a licence 
will be granted unless the justices object on one or more of the following 
grounds :—That the house is not a confectioner’s shop or an eating- 
house ; that it is not of the annual value required; that it is a dis- 
orderly house, or one frequented by prostitutes or disorderly persons ; 
that it is adjudged disqualified for the sale of wine, or that the applicant 
is disqualified, stating the disqualification; that the applicant has 
within three years been convicted of any offence punishable by im- 
prisonment; or that he has within three years forfeited a licence for a 
beer-house or victualling house, but no notice of objection to be signed 
until the applicant has been heard; and if the objection is affirmed, 
the supervisor is not to grant the licence. For a house not previously 
licensed (§ 14), the applicant is to affix a notice on the house, and on 
the door of the church or chapel of his district, of his intended appli- 
cation for a licence, for at least three Sundays previous, and also zive 
notice to one of the overseers and one of the constables of the parish or 
place in which the house is situated. The justices may (§ 15), if tuey 
see just cause, object to the renewal of a wine,licence, but the holder 
must have notice of the objection, and be heard before it is aftirmed. 
A list of licences (§ 16) is to be kept by the collectors and supervisors, 
for the inspection of the justices, and a copy of the list is to be trans- 
mitted to their clerk. In case of any complaint against any person 
licensed to sell wine by retail, for offences against this Act, two 
justices may (§ 17) require such person to produce his licence, and if 
he refuse or neglect to do so, he may be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing 5l. Constables and police officers (§ 18) are empowered to visit 
licensed refreshment houses, and a refusal to admit them incurs, for 
the first offence, a penalty not to exeecd 5l., in addition to the costs, 
and a second offence disqualifies the holder from having any licence 
for the space of two years, or any shorter space of time the justices 
may think fit. The penalty (§ 19) for selling wine by retail without 
a licence is 201. ; and if consumed on the premises (§ 20) an additional 
penalty of 51. All liquor sold as wine (§ 21) must contain less than 
40 per cent. of proof spirit, or it will be deemed spirits. All licences 
(§ 22) are voided on conviction of the holder of felony, or of selling 
spirits without a licence. Licensed retailers of wine (§ 23) are to enter 
with the proper officer of excise every house, cellar, room, and store, 
used for the purpose of retailing wine, under the penalties already 
existing, and all wine found in unentered places to be forfeited ; an 
the excise officers (§ 24) are empowered to enter and search the pre- 
mises, and seize all spirits found, and to examine the wine. The penalty 
(§ 25) for having spirits is 50U. in addition to all other penalties, and the 
forfeiture of the licence. Standard measures (§ 26) are to be used in 
the sale of wine, and a default incurs a penalty of 40s. in addition to 
~ any other penalties to which the offence may be liable, but complaint 
must be made before two justices within seven days of the offence being 
committed. No licensed person (§ 27) is to sell wine, or suffer any to 
be drunk in his house or on the premises, before 5 am. nor after 
12 p.m. in the cities of London and Westminster, the boroughs of Mary- 
lebone, the Tower Hamlets, Lambeth, and Southwark [Finsbury is 
omitted}, nor after 11 p.m. within any,parish or place within the bills of 
mortality, or any town, parish or place, with a population exceeding 
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2,500 ; nor after 10 o'clock elsewhere ; ‘nor shall any such house be 
open for the sale or consumption therein of any article whatever at any 
time during which the houses of licensed victuallers now are, or here- 
after shall be, closed on any Sunday, Good Friday, or Christmas Day, 
or any day appointed for a public fast or thanksgiving; nor at any 
time between ‘the hours of one and four in the morning ;” [it is not 
clear what this means, as it-is already enacted that they are all to be 
closed from 12 to 5 a.m.]; every infraction subjecting the seller to a 
penalty of 40s., but an exception is made in favour of lodgers. Licensed 
houses (§ 28) may be closed by the order of two justices in cases of riot, 
happened or expected, at any time they may direct; and disobedience 
to the order is to be considered an offence against the tenor of the 
licence. Any licensed person (§ 29) suffering drunkenness or dis- 
orderly conduct in his house, or offending himself, is for the first 
offence to forfeit a sum not less than 40s. nor more than 5/.; for the 
second, not less than 5/. nor more than 101.; for the third, not less 
than 201. nor more than 501. ; and the justices may also disqualify him 
from selling wine by retail for any term not exceeding five years ; and 
for mixing spirits or drugs in, or otherwise adulterating, wine, for the 
first offence he incurs a penalty of not less than 101. nor more than 
20l.; and for the second he is disqualified from selling wine by retai 

for five years, or forfeit not less than 20/. nor more than 501. at the 
(liseretion of the justices; and if after conviction he shall during the 
five years sell wine by retail, he forfeits not less than 25/. nor more 
than 501., and a like penalty for any and every house in which he may 
commit the offence. All penalties (§ 30) other than excise penalties 
are recoverable before two justices in petty sessions, within three 
calendar months after the commission of the offence ; and if no specific 
penalty be. imposed, any sum not exceeding 5/. may be adjudged ; for 
second offences, if within twelve months of the previous conviction, any 
sum not exceeding 101. ; and for third offences, if within eighteen months 
of the preceding two, the sum of 501., besides the costs in each case. 
If two convictions have taken place within two years, the justices may 
(§ 81), on a third conviction, disqualify the premises for the sale of 
wine for a term of three years, of which they are to give notice to the 
supervisor. Selling any intoxicating liquors without a licence in a 
refreshment house (§ 32), or suffering gambling, or permitting the 
resort of dissolute or disorderly persons, or for any other act in con- 
travention of the licence, subjects the offender to a fine not exceed- 
ing 40s. for the first offence, nor exceeding 51. for the second offence, 
and 201, for every succeeding offence, or a forfeiture of the licence ; 
but power is given (§ 33) to the justices to mitigate the penalties, 
but not to less than one-fourth in excise cases ; and (§ 34) a power of 
appeal is given in cases of conviction for a third offence. In cases of 
appeal (§ 35) the court is to adjudge the costs, and, if against the 
appellant, the person may, on non-payment, be committed to gaol for any 
term not exceeding six months, or until payment is made ; if the judg- 
ment is reversed, the costs to be paid by the treasurer of the county. 
Proceedings on appeal (§ 36) are to be carried on by a constable of the 
district, and the expenses of sustaining the judgment are to be charged 
on the county or town rates. Magistrates (§ 37) are empowered to 
summon witnesses and examine them on oath, in any matter touchin 

objections to the granting or renewing of a licence, and to allow the 
expenses of such witnesses and of the officers employed, to be defrayed 
out of the county or borough rate, and witnesses réfusing to attend or 
to give evidence incur (§ 38) a penalty not: exceeding 101. | All persons 
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(§ 39) licensed to sell wines, spirits, beer, gider, or other fermented or 
distilled liquors, who harbour or suffer any constable to remain on their 
premises when upon duty, incur a penalty not exceeding 20s, for every 
offence. Persons ($ 40) found drunk in any public thoroughfare, guilty 
of riotous or indecent behaviour, are upon summary conviction liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 40s., or they may be committed to the House 
of Correction for any period not exceeding seven days ; and such persons 
s 41) refusing to quit licensed houses when requested, are subjected to 
q 


e like penalties, and constables are authorised to expel them if re- 
uired to do so. The provisions of the 11 and 12 Vict., cap. 43, are 
(§ 42) to be applied to the recovery of penalties under this Act, and 
excise penalties (§ 43) are to be recovered by the provisions of the 
Acts relating to the Excise. Covenants in leases or contracts ($ 44) 
against houses or premises being used as public-houses, are to extend 
to persons licensed to sell wine under this Act. Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Universities ($ 45) are exempted from the operations of this 
Act, as (§ 46) are also Scotland and Ireland. 


SIR JOHN BARNARD’S ACT REPEAL. 

[23 Victoriz, cap, 28.—June 14, 1860.] 
An Act to repeal the Act 7 Geo. II. cap. 8, commonly called Sir Johi 
Barnard s Act; and the Act 10 Geo. II. cap. 8. 


The preamble states that, as the above Acts “impose unnecessary 
restrictions on the making of contracts for the sale and transfer of 
public stocks and securities,” the two Acts mentioned in the title 
are altogether repealed. 


MALICIOUS INJURIES TO PROPERTY. 


{23 Victoriz, cap. 29.—June 14, 1860.] 
An Act to amend an Act relative to malicious Injuries to Property. 


A short Act, extending the provision of the 7 & 8 Geo. IV., cap. 30, 
to the maliciously damaging of steam-engines or other apparatus used 
in draining or working mines. Such offences are made felonies by this 
Act, to be punished on conviction as enacted in § 6 of the before- 
named Act. 


INLAND BONDING. 


[23 & 24 Victorie, cap. 36.—July 23, 1869.] 


An Act to authorise the Appointment and Approval of Places for the 
warehousing of Goods for the Security of Duties of Customs. 


By § 1 the Commissioners of the Treasury are empowered to appoint 
warehousing places in Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield, 
and such other places as they may see fit; such places (§ 2) to be 
subject to all the regulations of the existing Customs Acts. No 
warehouse to be appointed except for the general accommodation of 
merchants and traders (§ 3), nor unless of such dimensions as the 
Commissioners of Customs shall consider sufficient for the wants of 
the town; and (§ 4) its distance from the Custom-house must not be 
more than. a thousand yards. The words “extra rates” (§ 5) in § 15 
of the Customs Tariff j oe: Act, 1860, are to mean additional 
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rates’ of 23. 6d. for every 1001. of customs duty on tobacco, and 5s. for 
every 1007. on sugar and other goods, when removed under bond ; and 

- single rates of 2s. 6d., and 5s., are to be “ payable in respect of goods 
delivered from warehouses, which possessed the privilege of bonding 
at the P igeoepes of the said Act, whether such goods shall have been 
removed or not.” ‘These rates (§ 6) are to be paid in lieu of the 
sum now paid by the Council of Manchester ; the rates of the customs 
tariff, 1860, to be deemed customs duties (§ 7), and as such enforced 
and recovered. The short title (§ 8) to be “Customs Inland Bonding 
Act, 1860.” 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT SUPPLEMENTAL ACT, 1860. 
[23 & 24 Victorie, cap. 44,—July 23, 1860.] 


An Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders under the Local Govern- 
ment Act (1858) relating to the Districts of Southampton, Leicester, 
Epsom, Coventry, Ipswich, Fareham, Wells, Tormoham, Scarborough, 
Ludlow, Banbury, Boston, Penrith, Barnsley, and Shipley: and for 
other Purposes in relation thereto, 


This Act is merely to give the requisite legislative sanction to the 
measures adopted under the provisional orders for the improvement or 
management of the above-named towns. 


METROPOLITAN BUILDING ACT AMENDMENT, 


[23 & 24 Victorixe, cap. 52.—July 23, 1860.] 
An Act to alter and amend the Metropolitan Building Act, 1855. 


The regulation as to the cubical dimensions or contents of buildings 
used for the purpose of trade or manufacture, not being applicable to 
buildings erected for the manufacture of machinery and boilers for 
steam-vessels, this Act repeals the former one so far as relates to 
such buildings, provided they are not situated within three miles of - 
St. Paul’s Cathedral; that they consist of one floor only; be con- 
structed of incombustible materials ; and be used for no other purpose. 

If of greater dimensions than 216,000 cubic feet, to be subjected tv 
the approval of the Metropolitan Board of Works. 


INCLOSURE ACT, No, 2. 


—_ [23 & 24 Victorie, cap. 55.—August 6, 1860.] 


An Act to authorise the Inclosure of certain Lands in pursuance of a 
Special Report of the Inclosure Commissioners. 


This Act legalises the inclosure of the common lands in the fol- 
lowing eleven places :— 


Berkshire—Charlton-in-Wantage. Brecknockshire—Sarnau Common. 
Caermarthenshire—Clawdd-Coch Common. Dorsetshire—Silton Com- 
mons. Glamorganshire—Newton Nottage. Gloucestershire—Bromes- 
berrow. Herefordshire—Dorstone. Ozxfordshire—Checkendon. Rad- 
norshire—Ugre. Somersetshire—Oare. Warwickshire —Harborough 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES’ ACT AMENDMENT. 
[23 & 24 Victorie, cap. 58—August 6, 1860.] 


An Act to amend the Act 18 and 19 Vic., cap. 63, relating to 
Friendly Societies. 


In cases of dissolution of any society, under § 13 of the previous 
Act, it is enacted (§ 1) that it shall not be necessary to state in the 
agreement the intended division or appropriation of the funds, but they 
may be referred to the award of the registrar; and if application be 
made in writing by five-eighths of the members of a society, stating 
that the funds are insufficient to meet the claims, the registrar is to 
investigate the accounts, and if he find that it would conduce to the 
interests of all parties that the affairs of the society should be 
wound up, he may make an award to that effect, and direct in what 
manner the funds shall be divided or appropriated ; the registrar, 
previous to such investigation, giving not less than twenty-one days’ 
notice to the trustees or other officer of the society of his inten- 
tion ; and the registrar’s award (§ 2) is to be conclusive and without 
appeal 5 the expenses of such award, and of publishing the notice of 
the dissolution in the “ Gazette,” to be paid out of the funds before 
any appropriation be made. The dissolution of any society must be 
advertised (§ 3) in the ‘“ Gazette” of London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, 
according to the locality of the society, within twenty-one days of 
the award; and, if proceedings be not taken to set aside the award 
within three months, the society is to be considered as legally dis- 
solved. The registrar (§ 4), in his annual report to Parliament, is to 
Specify every award made in the preceding twelve months. In regard 
to societies which may have been dissolved before the passing of this 
Act, if, within three months (§ 5), they advertise as directed in § 3, 
the provisions are to apply to them. By § 6 the power of dissolution 
given in § 8 of the 21 & 22 Vict., cap. 101, is repealed, but where 
proceedings have begun under it they may be completed. The penalty 
(§ 7) against the defaulting officer for not transmitting the annual 
statement to the registrar is not to exceed 20s., to be recovered 
before two justices on the suit of the registrar. If the proper accounts 
(§ 8) of the society be not transmitted to the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt within thirty days after being re- 
quired, no interest will be paid until they are furnished. Applications, 
which may be made by any officer on behalf of a society, may (§ 9), 
when needed, be made by the registr4&} This Act, and those of 1855 
and 1858 (§ 10), to be construed as one Act. 


CENSUS. 
[23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 61.—August 6, 1860.] 
An Act for taking the Census of England. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 62.—August 6, 1860.] 
An Act for taking the Census of Ireland. 


These Acts are to provide the machinery for taking the population 
of the two countrics, on the night of Sunday, April 7; 1861, with 
nalties for neglect of filling up correctly the schedules which will 
a delivered to each houscholder, or for not answering certain inquiries. 
The provisions are mainly the same as those for the census of 1851. 
Jn England the particulars of the name, sex, age, rank, profession or 
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occupation, condition, relation to the head of the family, and birth- 
place of every living person; and the schedules are to be collected 
on Monday the 8th. In Ireland, the religion is to be stated in addi- 
tion, and the account is to be taken on April 8, by ceMain officers 
appointed to visit every house. The accounts are to be transmitted to 
the Registrar General, and abstracts to be laid before Parliament within 
twelve months, 


JEWISH OATHS. 
[23 and 24 Victoriz, cap. 63.—August 6, 1860.] 


An Act to amend the 21 & 22 Viet., cap. 49, to provide for the Relief of 
her Majesty's subjects professing the Jewish Religion. 
Whenever a resolution of the House of Commons, under § 1 of the 
Act mentioned, has been made a standing order, any member pro- 
fessing the Jewish religion, in taking and subscribing the usual oath, 
is empowered to omit the words “ upon the true faith of a Christian ;” 
and such modified oath to be as effective as the oath subscribed b 
other members of the House. 


CRIMINAL LUNATICS’ ASYLUM. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 75—August 6, 1860. ] 


An Act to make better Provision for the Custody and Care o 
Criminal Lunatics. 


Her Majesty, by sign manual (§ 1), is empowered to appoint that 
any asylum or place in England which has been provided for luna- 
tics shall be an asylum for criminal lunatics, and subject to the 
provisions of this Act; and the Secretary of State may direct, 
warrant under his hand (§ 2), criminal lunatics to be confined in sue 
asylum during her Majesty’s pleasure ; or any person sentenced to penal 
servitude who may be found insane or unfit from mental imbecility for 
penal discipline. Nothing, however (§ 3), to affect the power of the 
Crown to make other provision for the custody of a criminal lunatic. 
The secretary is empowered (§ 4) to appoint any number of persons, not 
less than three, as a council of supervision of such asylum, with 
power to remove them; and to appoint and remove the various officers 
of the ayslum as he may deem necessary ; for whom he is to fix the 
salaries, with the approval of the Commissioners of the Treasury, 
The secretary (§ 5) is also to make rules for the government of the 
asylum, which rules are to be laid before Parliament. Subject to 
these rules (§ 6), the council of supervision is to superintend and 
direct the management and conduct of the asylum, and the care 
and treatment of lunatics; and, if any?person so confined, be of a dif- 
ferent religious persuasion to that of the Established Church, a 
minister of such persuasion shall, by special request of himself or 
friends, be allowed to visit him at proper and reasonable times, and 
he is not to be compelled to attend any ordinances or instructions 
of any religious persuasion other than his own. The order for removal 
or discharge’ (§ 7) may be made by the secretary on the certificate of 
the resident medical officer of the asylum and two of the council of 
superintendents. At the expiration of the term of penal servitude 
(§ 8), the secretary may order the discharge of a lunatic in order to 
his being p!aced in a county lunatic asylum, Any person confined as 
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a lunatic may be allowed (§ 9) by the secretary of state to leave it 
on trial for such period as he may deem fit; but if he do not return 
at the expiration of the term allowed, or if he break any of the con- 
ditions, heifmay be retaken as in cases of eseape. The provisions (§ 10) 
of the 3 & 4 Vict., cap. 54, as to expenses of conveyance and main- 
tenance are to apply to this Act. In case of the escape of any 
lunatic from the asylum, he may be retaken (§ 11) by the superinten- 
dent or any officer of the asylum authorised by him. Any person 
(§ 12) rescuing a lunatic from such confinement, or any officer wilfully 
permitting the escape, is to be deemed guilty of felony, and subject 
on conviction to penal servitude four any term not exceeding four 
years, or imprisonment with or without hard labour for any term not 
exceeding two years; and officers carelessly allowing the escape are 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 207. nor less than 40s. Any 
superintendent or other oflicer or servant of the asylum (§ 138) who 
strikes, wounds, ill-treats, or wilfully neglects any person confined 
therein is liable on conviction to fine or imprisonment, or both, at 
the discretion of the court, the fine not to exceed 201. nor be less 
than 40s, The Commissioners in Lunacy (§ 14) are to visit the 


asylums, and ($ 15) report their state to the secretary of state; such 
reports to be laid before Parliament. 


NUISANCES REMOVAL AND DISEASES PREVENTION. 
(23 and 24 Victoria, cap. 77.—August 6, 1860.] 


An Act to amend ihe Acts for the Removal of Nuisances and the 
an Prevention of Diseases. 


Nuisances Removal.—The first section repeals §§ 3, 6,7, and 9 of the 
Nuisances Removal Act for England, 1855 (18 & 19 Vict. cap. 121), 
but such repeal not to interfere with existing contracts. By § 2 the 
following bodies are appointed to execute the said Nuisances Removal 
Act—the Local Board of Health in places in which the Public Health 
Act is in force ; the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses in places where 
there is a council, except in London, where the power is lodged in the 
Commissioners of Sewers, and in Oxford and Cambridge, where it is 
lodged in the Commissioners of the local improvement Acts; in 
places where there is no Local Board of Health, and where there are 
trustees or commissioners under an improvement Act, the pews is 
lodged with them; in other places, where there are no such bodies, 
with the Board of Guardians, and, if there be no Board of Guardians, 
then with the overseers of the poor. But (§3) any place where a High- 
way Board or Nuisances Removal Committee are now subsisting, which 
employs, or joins another Local Board in the employment of a sanitary 
inspector, may continue to act and be annually chosen as before; 
but if not chosen, or ceasing to employ a sanitary inspector, its autho- 
rity shall cease, and no like body be again chosen. All charges and 
expenses incurred in carrying the Act into effect are (§ 4) to be 
defrayed out of the district rate, the borough fund, the improvement 
rate, the poor rates, &c., according to the constitution of the place ; 
but in Oxford and Cambridge they are to be defrayed from the rate 
levied for cleansing the streets. A Board of Guardians (§ 5) may 
appoint committees for particular parishes, the expenses to be paid by 
those parishes; but where a committee is appointed for all the 
parishes or places of which the Board of Guardians is the local 
authority, the expenses are to be paid as if the Board had acted, 
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and the committee had not been appointed. The vestries and district 
boards of the metropolis (§ 6) within their respective parishes and 
districts, are to continue to be the local authorities for the execution 
of the Act. All wells, fountains, and pumps (§ 7), provided under 
§ 50 of “ The Public Health Act, 1848,” for the use of the inhabitants, 
are vested in the local authorities, who are to keep them clean, in good 
repair and condition ; and persons wilfully and maliciously damaging 
the structure, or fouling the water, are on summary conviction to 
be fined in a sum not exceeding 5/., and not exceeding 20s. for every 
day on which the offence is continued after written notice from the 
local authority. The local authorities (§ 8) are also empowered to 
appoint inspectors of nuisances, and make them such payments as they 
may deem fit. 

Diseases Prevention—§ 10 repeals those sections of The Diseases 
Prevention Act, 1855, and every other enactment constituting a 
local authority for the execution of that Act, except the Metropolis 
Local Management Act; and § 11 constitutes the guardians and over- 
seers of the poor to be the local authorities for executing the pro- 
visions of The Diseases Prevention Act, who may, however, appoint 
a committee ; the expenses to be defrayed out of the poor rates ; but 
where, in any place, the local authority is at present any other body 
than the Board of Guardians, the Privy Council may authorise its 
continuance, instead of the Board of Guardians. The local authorities 
(§ 13) are to provide carriages for the conveyance of persons suffering 
under any contagious or infectious disease to any hospital or other 
place of destination. Upon complaint before a justice of the peace 
(§ 13) by any inhabitant of the place of a nuisance on any private 
premises, the justice is to issue a summons requiring the person 
complained of (or if not to be found the owner or occupier of the 
premises) to appear before two justices in petty session, who shall 
proceed to inquire into the complaint, and act in relation thereto as in 
cases of complaint made by the local authority ; but they may adjourn 
the hearing for examination of the premises, and require admission, 
or authorise the entry, into such premises, of any constable or other 
person or persons, who may enter and act as in case of the local authority 
under a like order made by justices in session: the costs to be at the 
discretion of the justices, and to be enforeed by summary process ; any 
order made by them is to be attended with the like consequences and 
penalties for disobedience, and subject to the like appeal, as under 
§ 12 of the Nuisances Removal Act. The guardians (§ 14) may 
employ and pay one of their medical officers to make inquiry and 
report upon the sanitary state of the parish or union. By § 15 it is 
provided that the interpretation of terms shall be the same as in the 
Nuisances Removal Act for England, 1855, and in The Diseases 
Prevention Act, 1855. No justice (§ 16), unless objected to at the 
time of hearing, to be deemed incapable of acting, in cases other than 
appeals, by reason of his being a member of any body appointed to 
execute the said Act, or by reason of his being a -contributor to any 
rate or fund out of which the expenses are to be paid.* 


* This Act embodies, and is to be executed with, many of the provisions of the 
Nuisances Removal Act, 1855 (18 and 19 Vict., cap. 121), and an abstract containing 
the essential parts of both has been prepared by Mr. Tom Taylor of 'the Local Govern- 
meni Act Office, published by Charles Knight and Co., Fleet Street. 
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BLEACHING AND DYEING WORKS. 
[23 and 24 Victorisx, cap. 78.—August 6, 1860.] 


An Act to place the Employment of Women, Young Persons, and 
Children in Bleaching Works and Dyeing Works under the Regula- 
tions of the Factories Acts. 
The purpose of this Act is told by the title, and the preamble recites 
the Acts which are to apply; § 1 enacts that after Aug. 1, 1861, the 
eee are to apply to all bleaching and dyeing works, but until Aug. 

, 1862, females above eighteen, and young persons, may be employed 
until 8 p.m. on every working-day, except Saturday, then only till 4 30 
p-m.; and after that date (§ 2) the same persons may be employed the 
same hours in order to fetch up lost time, so that in the six months 
preceding the current month the total number of hours be not 
exceeded. After Aug. 1, 1861, (§ 3) females and young persons are 
not to be employed (except as before provided) more than nine hours 
on Saturday, or more than twelve hours on any other day; but (§ 4) 
they may be employed during the night in case of suspension of 
business by deficiency or excess of water, where the machinery is 
driven by a water-wheel, except on Saturday, when they may not work 
laterthan6ép.m. After July, 1862, occupiers of such works, who employ 
females and young persons, are to keep registers, in a form prescribed, 
of the time during which every female or young person has been 
employed. Females and young persons (§ 6) who have not been before 
employed in bleaching or dyeing works, may be employed at the same 
hours, and for the same time, as those who have been employed for the 
previous six months. Bleaching and dyeing works (§ 7) are defined 
to include all buildings and premises in which are carried on 
bleaching, or dyeing, or finishing any yarn or cloth of cotton, silk, wool, 
or flax, or any of them, or any mixture of them, or any yarn or cloth of 
any other material, in any of the processes in which steam, water, or 
other mechanical power is employed; and the “ open-air process” is 
to include all the processes of preparing, beetling, dyeing, finishing, or 
otherwise, to which bleached materials are subjected in the open air in 
fields or greens. The clauses in the Factory Act as to giving notice of 
time intended to be recovered, as to the times of the day and allowance 
of time for meals, as to not allowing children or young persons to remain 
during meal-times in the rooms in which manufacturing processes are 
carried on, &c., are (§ 9) not toapply to this Act. Nor is the Act (§ 19) 
to apply to any premises used solely for the purposes declared in the 
Act to regulate the Labour of Children, Young Persons, and Females in 
Print Works; nor to any premises, either open, inclosed, or covered, used 
solely in the process or business of Turkey-red dyeing. Neither (§ 10) 
are the provisions for fencing-off machinery, or the whitewashing of 
ceilings to apply. The hours between which such persons may be 
employed (§ 11) are from six in the morning tilleight at night, but so 
that no person shall work more than eight hours on Saturday, nor more 
than twelve hours on any other day, nor more than sixty hours in the 
week. The provisions in the Factory Acts fixing the meal-times are 
(§ 12) not to apply to this. 


ADULTERATION OF FOOD OR DRINK. 
(23 and 24 Victoriw, cap, 84.—August 6, 1860.] 
An Act for preventing the Adulteration of Articles of Food or Drink, 


Every person (§ who shall sell any article of food or drink with 
which, to the knowledge of such person, any ingredient or material 
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injurious to the health of persons eating or drinking such article has 
been mixed, and every person who shall sell as pure or unadulterated 
any article of food or drink which is adulterated or not pure, shall for 
every such offence, on a summary conviction before two justices in 
England, or before two justices of the peace or the sheriff substitute in 
Scotland, or before justices in petty session or a divisional justice in 
Treland, forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding 51. together with costs ; 
and on a repetition of the offence, the offender’s name, place of abode, 
and offence may be directed to be published, at the offender's cost, in 
such newspapers or in such other manner as the justices may direct. 
In the City of London (§ 2) the Commissioners of Sewers, in all other 
parts of the metropolis the vestries and district boards for local 
management; in England and Ireland the quarter-session of every 
county and the town council of every borough, having a separate court 
of quarter-session ; and in Scotland the Commissioners of Supply, are 
empowered to appoint, and remove, when they see fit one or more per- 
sons possessing competent medical, chemical, and microscopical know- , 
ledge as analysts of all articles of food and drink purchased within their 
districts ; but such appointments and removals to be subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of State in England, and of the Lord Lieutenant 
in Ireland. On the hearing (§ 3) the purchaser must prove that the 
seller of the article alleged to be adulterated had notice of the intention 
of the purchaser to have such article analysed, and also had the oppor- 
tunity of accompanying the purchaser to the analyst, in order to sectre 
it from being tampered with by the purchaser. Any purchaser (§ 4) in 
a place where there is an analyst, is entitled, on payment of not less 
than 2s. 6d., nor more than 10s. 6d., to have an article analysed, and a 
certificate of the result of such analysis, specifying whether such 
article is adulterated, and whether so adulterated as to be injurious to 
health ; such certificate, in the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary, to be deemed sufficient evidence of the matter therein certified ; 
the sum paid for such certificate to be a part of the costs. The 
justices before whom any complaint is made, may (§ 5) cause any 
article to be examined by an analyst of their own appointing, and he 
may be required to give evidence at the hearing, the expense, if not 
paid by the party complained against, to be deemed part of the 
expense of executing this Act; but such expense may be ordered by 
the justices to be paid by the party complaining or complained against 
as they may think proper. An appeal is allowed (§ 6) in England to 
the next quarter-sessions, and in Scotland to the sheriff; but (§ 7) 
when a conviction occurs within six days of the quarter-session, the 
party aggrieved may, on entering into a recognizance, postpone the 
appeal to the then next or next following session, on giving six days’ 
notice of his intention to appeal. Persons (§ 8) convicted of selling 
adulterated patented articles manufactured according to a patent of a 
date previous to this Act, may, on giving five days’ notice, have a case 
stated for the opinion of a superior court instead of the usual appeal. 
In cases of procedure (§ 9) the provisions of the Nuisances Removal 
Act for England, 1855, and in Scotland the ordinary rules, are to apply 
«as far as practicable, and the penalties are to be paid in England and 
Jreland to the authorities who have employed the analyst, and in 
Scotland to the collector of rogue-money for each county. In Ireland 
($ 10) the proceedings as to complaints, and the making and executing 
of orders, are to be in conformity with the Petty Sessions (Ireland) 
Act, 1851, and those relating to the Divisional Police Offices, and the 
fines appropriated in the same manner as is now by law authorised in 
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-respect of fines and penalties imposed at such Divisional Police offices 
her is a second and different application of the fines.] In Ireland 
§ 11) appeals are to be carried before the quarter-sessions, or before 
the recorder of Dublin and the recorder of any town or borough in 
which the conviction before justices has taken place. The expenses 
(§ 12) of executing this Act are to be defrayed in the City of London 
from the sewers rate; in the rest of the metropolis from any funds 
applicable to the purposes of the Act for its better local management ; 
in counties out of the county rate; in boroughs out of the borough 
rates ; and in the counties of Scotland from tie rogue-money, Nothing 
in this Act (§ 13) to affect the powers of proceeding by indictment or 
to take away any other remedy, Food or drink (§ 14) is defined to 
include all alimentary substances whether solids or liquids, and all 
eatables or drinkables whatever, not being drugs or articles taken or 
sold as medicines; but is not to be construed go as to affect the or- 
dinary reduction of the strength of British or colonial spirits by 
_ persons paying the license duties. 


REGISTRATION OF BIRTHS, &c. SCOTLAND. 
[23 and 24 Victorise, cap. 85.—August 6, 1860.) 
An Act to amend two Acts of the 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 80, and the 


. 18 and 19 Vict., cap. 29, relating to the Registrations of Births, Deaths, 
and Marriages in Scotland. 


The noticeable provisions of this Act, which is mainly directed to 
the more effective carrying out of the previous ones, and to the removal 
of some doubts, are—that any person on payment of a fee of five 
shillings, and the production of a warrant from the sheriff granted upon 
petition, may have an entry made in a book to be provided, called The 
Register of Neglected Entries, of any birth, death, or marriage which 
may have taken place in Scotland between Dec. 31, 1800 and 
Jan. 1, 1855. Previous to granting the warrant the sheriff is to cause 
the intention to register to be advertised, to receive written documents, 
to hear evidence, and to admit to hearing parties who may have an 
interest in opposing the petition ; such documents and evidence to be 
transmitted to the Registrar General. If any error is subsequently 
discovered, it may be corrected, not by erasure, but by adding the 
facts. All existing parochial registers of births, baptisms, deaths, or 
burials, and marriages or proclamation of banns, prior to Jan. 1, 1820. 
are to be transmitted to the Registrar General, those subsequent to 
that date up to Jan. 1, 1855, to the Parish Registrar. The birth, 
death, or marriage of any Scottish person in a foreign country since 
the passing of the before-mentioned Acts, duly certified by the British 
consul of the place where the event occurred, may be entered in a 
book to be called The Foreign Register. 


GAME CERTIFICATES, &c. 
[23 and 24 Victoris, cap. $0.—August 13, 1860.] 


An Act to repeal the Duties on Game Certificates and Certificates to deal 
in Game, and to impose in lieu thereof Duties on Excise Licences and 
Certificates for the like Purposes. 


By § 1 the former duties on certificates for killing or dealing in game 
are repealed, and the following are imposed by § 2 instead ; viz. { 
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For a licence in Great Britain or a certificate in Ireland, to 
be taken out by every person using a dog, gun, net, or 
other engine for taking or killing any game whatever, or 
any woodeock, snipe, quail, landrail, or any coney, or any 
deer, or assisting therein—if taken out after April 5 and 
before Nov. 1, to expire on April 5 of the following year 
If to expire on Oct. 31 of the same year . ' ; 
If taken out after Nov. 1 to expire on April 5 following . 
Any person entitled to kill game on any lands in England 
or Scotland, may authorise any servant to kill game on the 
same lands, on payment of a duty of 2 
To deal in game in England, Scotland, or Ireland . . 20 0 


The duties granted (§ 3) are to be deemed excise duties, and are 
placed under the Commissioners of Inland Revenue, and are subject to 
the regulations, and powers for enforcing penalties of the Excise Acts. 
Any person (§ 4) killing any of the aforesaid kinds of game before 
taking out a licence incurs a penalty of 201. The exceptions (§ 5) are: 
taking of woodcocks in nets or springes in Great Britain ; taking or de- 
stroying coneys in Great Britain by the proprietor of a warren or of 
any enclosed land, or by the tenant, or by their permission or direction ; 
the coursing of hares by greyhounds or by hunting with beagles or 
other hounds; the hunting deer with hounds; and the shooting or 
taking of deer in enclosed lands by the owner or occupier, or by his 
direction or permission. The exemptions are: any of the royal 
family ; any person appointed as gamekeeper by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests; any person aiding or assisting another person 
holding a licence to kill game and using his own gun or net, who is 
not acting by virtue of any deputation or appointment; and all persons, 
as regards hares, who are now authorised to kill hares in England and 
Scotland without a game certificate. The provisions of the previous 
game laws (§ 6) remain in force, except that the sum paid for licence 
shall be read as 3/. instead of 31. 13s. 6d. Licences (§ 7) taken out for 
assessed servants or persons acting as gamekeepers is to be 2l., for the 
year ending April 5, and in case of such person leaving the service, to 
be available to his successor for the remainder of the term, but (§ 8) 
the alteration must be notified, and the new name, place of abode, &e., 
endorsed on the licence; such licences, however (§ 9), not to be avail- 
able for acts out of the limits of the manor or land stated. All persons 
pursuing game must, on demand (§ 10), produce their licence, or declare 
their names, places of residence, and the place where the licence was 
taken out, under a penalty of 201. Licences (§ 11) to be void if the 
holders be convicted under the provisions of 1 and.2 Will. IV., cap. 32, 
or 2 and 3 Will. IV., cap. 68. The Commissioners (§ 12) are to publish 
lists of persons licensed to kill game. The provisions of the Act re- 
lating to licences to deal in game (§ 13) are to be in force throughout 
the United Kingdom. And no person is to sell game to a livensed 
dealer unless he has taken out a 31. licence. Persons licensed by the 
justices (§ 14) to deal in game, must take out a licence under this Act 
under a penalty of 20/. for neglect; but such licences (§ 15) to be 
granted only to those who have obtained licences from the justices ; and 
a list of such persons is to be kept for inspection by the officer ap- 
pointed to grant licences to deal in game, who is entitled to 1s. for such 
inspection. Licences and certificates to kill or deal in game (§ 16) are 
to be granted at the chief offices of Inland Revenue in London, Edin- 
burgh, and Dublin, by the’supervisors in their respective districts, and 
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by such other officers as the Commissioners of Inland Revenue may 
appoint; the licences to be dated on the day of their issue, and to 
expire on the day mentioned for the termination. All the provisions of 
the 5 and 6 Vict., cap. 81, relating to game certificates in Ireland ($ 17), 
are to remain in force. Every licence (§ 18) to kill game taken out under 
this Act, by any person in his own right and not as a servant, to be 
nvailable in any part of the United Kingdom. The Act of George IV., 
pepang persons holding game licences for Great Britain from paying 
again in Ireland, and those holding licences granted in Ireland, to 
aa game in Great Britain, on paying the additional duty, is repealed 
y § 19. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES, SCOTLAND. 
[23 and 24 Victoriz, cap. 95.—August 13, 1860.] 


An Act to facilitate the building of Cottages for Labourers, Farm Ser- 
vants, and Artisans, by the Proprietors of entailed Estates in Scotland. 


This short Act is to enable the proprietors of entailed estates to 
build dwellings for the classes mentioned, the cost thereof, when cer- 
tified by the sheriff that they have been substantially built and are of 
permanent value to the estate, to be charged on the estate in the 
manner enacted in the 11 and 12 Vict., cap. 36, and the 16 and 17 Vict., 
cap. 94, for the Amendment of the Laws of Entail in Scotland. 


POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT, SCOTLAND. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 96.—August 13, 1860.] 


An Act to amend the Police of Towns Improvement Act, so as to enable 
Towns and populous Places in Scotland to avail themselves of its Pro- 
visions for Sanitary and other Improvements, without at the same time 
adopting its Provisions as regards the Establishment and Maintenaice 
of a Police Force, 


Beyond a few minor regulations the provisions of this Act are told in 
its title. By § 1 the householders of any town or place are enabled to 
adopt the provisions of the Towns Improvement Act, without under- 
taking to maintain a police; and by § 2 two or more contiguous 
boroughs, towns, or places may unite for the like purposes. 


CENSUS, SCOTLAND. 
[23 and 24 Victoriz, cap. 98.—August 20, 1860.] 
An Act for taking the Census of Scotland. 


This, subject to the local peculiarities, is essentially the same as the 
Acts for taking the Census of England and Ireland; and it does not 
require a return of the religious profession of any individual. 


EAST INDIA STOCK TRANSFER, &c. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 102.—August 20, 1860.] 


An Act to provide for the Management of East India Stock, and of the 
Debts and Obligations of the Government of India, at and by the Bani: 
_of England. 
From and after Aug. 1, 1860, the Directors of the East India Com- 

pany ‘§ 1) are to transfer the management of the capital stock of the 
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Company, and the payment of the dividends thereon, to the Bank of 
England ; the Bank to be remunerated (§ 2) by a sum as agreed upon 
by the Secretary of State for India, out of the revenues of India, to be 
paid at the same time as the amount due for dividends. Powers of 
attorney (§ 3) existing previous to Dec. 31, 1860, not to be affected by 
this Act, and the Bank is authorised to act on any powers lodged with 
the East India Company. The Bank (§ 4) may require evidence of the 
title to the stock before allowing any transfer or the payment of any 
dividend. The Secretary of State for India in Council is to pay (§ 5) 
to the Bank half-yearly, in December and June, the amount due as 
dividend on the capital stock; he may (§ 6) make such arrangements 
as may be deemed expedient, for payment of the debts and obligations 
of the government of India, by the Bank of England; and (§ 7) he is 
also enabled to open accounts at the Bank of England for the payment 
of current accounts. 


REFRESHMENT HOUSES AND WINE LICENCES, 
IRELAND. 


[23 and 24 Victoris, cap. 107.—August 28, 1860.] 


An Act for granting to her Majesty certain Duties on Wine Licences and 
Refreshment Houses, and for regulating the licensiny of Refreshment 
Houses and the granting of Wine Licences, in Ireland. 


With the necessary variations required to adapt it to Ireland, this 
Act is the same as that for England, with the same rates of duty, the 
same regulation as to hours, and the same provisions as to the granting 
of licences. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 108.—August 28, 1860.] 
An Act to amend the Industrial Schools Act, 1857. 

The powers heretofore vested in the Committee of the Privy Council 
on Education are by § 1 transferred to the Secretary of State, by whom 
certificates for schools are to be henceforward granted. By § 2 the 
justices, on sending any child to an industrial school, may order the 
parents to pay such weekly sum to the manager as they may deem 
them able to pay, without waiting for an application from the manager 
as required in the previous Act. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES, No. 2. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 110.—August 28, 1860.] 
An Act to consolidate the Duties of Customs. 

§ 1. In lieu of the dutics and drawbacks of Customs, Rates, and 
Charges now payable on the importation or exportation of goods into 
or from Great Britain and Ireland, there shall be charged and allowed 
ou the importation into and exportation trom Great Britain and Ireland 
of the following articles the several duties and drawbacks of customs, 
rates, and charges hereinafter mentioned. | 

Duties or Customs, &e. 
1. Beer and Ale: Mum, Spruce, and other Sorts _ barrel 


2, Cards, Playing, dozen packs 
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6. Coffee 
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3. Chiiecty, or any other Vegetable Matter applicable 
to the Uses of Chicory or Coffee ; raw or kiln- 


—— roasted or ground . 
4. Chloroform . . 
5. Cocoa . 
Husks and Shells 


Paste or Chocolate . 


kiln-dried, roasted, or ground : 


7. Corks, ready made, until March 31, 1862 
8. Corn, Grain, and articles of the like character : 


Wheat, Barley, Oats, Rye, Pease, Beans (not 
Kidney or French), Maize or Indian Corn, Buck 
Wheat, Bear or Bigg . ; 
Wheat Meal and Flour, Barley Meal, Oat Meal 
and Groats, Rye Meal and Flour, "Pea Meal, 
Bean Meal, Maize or Indian Corn Meal, Buck 
Wheat. Meal, Meal not otherwise enumerated 
or described, Arrow Root, Barley, pearled, 
Biscuit and Bread, Cassava Powder, Macaroni, 
Mandioea Flour, Manna Croup, Potato Flour, 
Powder, viz., Hair, Perfumed, not otherwise 
enumerated or described that will serve the 
same Purpose as Starch, Rice Dust and Meal, 
Sago, Semolina, Starch, and gum of, torrified, 


« quarter 0 


9. Dice . . 
10. Essence of Spruce 4 


every 1001. value 10 


or calcined Starch, Tapioca, and Vermicelli 


ewt. 
air 


0 
1 


15. Paper, on and after the 16th August, 1860; Viz. - 


11. Fruit, not raw nor preserved in sugar; viz., Cur- 


rants, Figs, Fig Cake, Plums, commonly called 
French Plums, and Prunelloes, Plums dried or 
preserved (except in sugar) not otherwise de- 


Brown Paper, made of old rope or cordage only 
without separating or extracting the pitch or 
tar therefrom, and without — mixture of 


onc 


scribed, Prunes, and Raisins. . . . 0 7 
12. Hats or Bonnets, until March 31, 1861, inclusive ; : 
of Chip, Bast, Cane, Horsehair, or Straw . . lb O 1 
13. Hops, until December 31, 1860, inclusive ewl. 2 5 
from January 1, 1861, to December 31, 
1861, inclusive . = & 1 0 
from and after that Date e « 9 015 
14. Malt . quarter 1 5 


other materials therewith - cwt 016 
printed, painted, or stained Paper Hang- . 
ings, or Flock Paper . » O14 
gilt, staine coloured, embossed, ‘and all 
Fancy Kinds, not being Paper Hangings . . » O16 
waste Paper, or “Paper of an Sort, not 
particularly enumerated or not 
wise charged with duty . . 0 16 
Millboards ‘ » O16 
Pasteboard . . . » O18 


& 
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Paper, Books; being of editions printed in or 
since the Year 1801, bound or unbound . . cwt 
—— admitted under treaties of Inter- 
national Copyright, or if ofand from any Ferien 
Prints@nd Drawings, plain or coloured | 
Prints, &e. admitted under treaties of 
International Copyright . . . . 
—— or and at the option of the importer, 
Bound 
16, Pepper of all Sorts . : , 
and 5l. per cent. thereon. 
17. Plate; of Gold . . . ew 0 
of Silver, gilt or ungilt : w .O 1 6 

18. Ships, with their Tackle, Apparel, and Furniture ; 
Foreign, built of Wood, and Ships built of 
Wood in any of her Majesty’ 8S Possessions 
abroad, or on registration thereof as British 
Ships at any port or place for the registry of 
British Ships in Great Britain and Ireland, 
for every ton of the gross registered tonnage 
without any deduction in respect of engine 
room or otherwise. . 

19. Spirits or Strong Waters, not being sweetened or 
mixed with any Article so that the Degree of 
Strength thereof cannot be ascertained by 
Sykes’s Hydrometer, for every Gallon of the 
Strength of Proof by such Hydrometer, and so 
in proportion for any greater or less Strength 
than the Strength of Proof, and for any ‘greater 
or less Quantity than a Gallon, on and after 
July 17, 1860; viz, Brandy. . . . . . gallon 0 10 

Rum of and from an Foreign Comply. 
being the country of its production. . 0 10 
Rum from any Country not being | the 
country of its production. . . 0 10 
Tafia of and from any colony of France . 0 10 
Rum and Spirits of and from a British 
Possession in America or the Island of Mau- 
ritius, and Rum of and from any British Pos- 
session within the Limits of the East India 
Company's Charter, in regard to which the 
— - conditions of the Act 4 Vict., c. 8. have or shall 
have been fulfilled . «© « 
Unenumerated . 
Other Spirits, being sweetened or ‘mixed so ‘that 
the Degree of Strength cannot be ascertained 
as aforesaid, on and after July 17, 1860; viz., 
Rum Shrub, Liqueurs and Cordials, of and 
froma British Possession in America or the 
Island of Mauritius, or a British Possession 
within the Limits of the East India Company's _ 
Charter, in regard to which the conditions of 
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the Act 4 Vict., c. 8. have or shall have been 
Other Spirits—Perfumed Spirits, to be used as 
Cologne Water, the Flask (thirty of such 
flasks containing not more than one gallon) . 
Cologne Water, when not in flasks to be 
charged as “ perfumed Spirits” . . . « 
unenumerated . «© © 
(Spirits or Strong Waters, imported into the 
United Kingdom, mixed with any ingre- 
dient, and although thereby coming under 
some other designation, except varnish, 
shall nevertheless be deemed to be Spirits 

or Strong Waters, and be subject to duty a 

such.) 
20. Sugar, and Articles composed thereof or sweet- 
ened therewith, until June 30, 1861, inclu- 
sive; viz., Candy, Brown or White, Refined 
Sugar, or Sugar rendered by any process equal 

in quality thereto. . « «© « » 
White Clayed Sugar, or Sugar renderec 
by process equal in quality to White Clayed, 
not being Refined or equal in Quality to 
Yellow Muscovado and Brown Clayed 
Sugar, or Sugar rendered by any process equal 
in quality to Yellow Muscovado or Brown 
Clayed, and not equal to White Clayed .-. 
Brown Muscovado or any other Sugar, 
not being equal in quality to Yellow Musco- 
vado or Brown Clayed Sugar . . 
Cane Juice . 
Paste of Almonds, Dried Cherries, Dry 
Comfits, Coufectionary, Preserved Ginger 
Marmalade, Preserved Plums; Succades, in- 
cluding all Fruits and Vegetables preserved in 
Sugar, not otherwise enumerated . . . . 
The following Drawbacks on the several descrip- 
tions of Refined Sugar and Coffee, shall, until 

, June 30, 1861, inclusive, be allowed on Export- 
ation thereof to foreign parts, or on removal 
to the Isle of Man for Consumption there, or 
on deposit thereof in any approved Warehouse, 
upon such terms and subject to such Regula- 
tions as the Commissioners of Customs may 
direct, for delivery therefrom as Ship Stores 
only, or for the purpose of sweetening British 
Spirits in Bond :—Upon Refined Sugar, in 
Loaf, complete or whole, or Lumps duly re- 
fined, having been perfectly clarified and 
thoroughly dried in the Stove, and being of an 
uniform Whiteness throughout, or Sugar Candy, 
_ or Sugar refined by the Centrifugal Machine, 
or by any other Process, end not in any way 
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_ inferior to the Export Standard No. 3, approved 
by the Lords of the Treasury . . .. . 
Sugar: upon such Refined Sugar already de- 
scribed, if pounded, crushed, or broken in a 
Warehouse approved by the Commissioners of 
Customs, such Sugar having been there first 
. pqpooted by the Officers of Customs in Lumps 
or Loaves, as if for immediate Shipment, and 
’ then packed for Exportation in the Presence of 
such Officers, and at the Expense of the Ex- 
upon Refined Sugar unstoved,* pounded, 
crushed, or broken, and not in any way in- 

ferior to the Export Standard Sample No. 1, 
approved by the Lords of the Treasury, and 
’ which shall not contain more than 5 per Centum 
Moisture over and above what the same would 

; contain if thoroughly dried in the Stove . 
upon Bastard or Refined Sugar unstoved, 
| broken in Pieces, or being ‘ground, powdered, 
or crushed, not in any way inferior to the Ex- 
port Standard Sample No. 2, approved by the 
rdsofthe Treasury . . . . « 
upon Bastard or Refined Sugar, being 
inferior in Quality to the said Export Standard 
Sample No.2. © © © «© 
21. Tea, until June 30, 1861, inclusive . . . 


22. Tobacco, the following duties, with 5J. per cent. 
thereon, viz. :—Unmanufactured, stemmed, or 

Unmanufactured, unstemmed . . . . 


Manufactured, or Cigars .« . . . « 
— Stalks and Flour of, and Snuff Work—prohibited 
——— Manufactured in Great Britain or Ireland, 
made into Cut, Shag, Roll, or Carrot Tobacco, 
or Ci such Cigars, when exported as mer- 
le being packed in cases containing not 
less than 80 lb. net weight, a drawback shall 
be allowed on exportation or shipment as 
stores e e e e e e e e ” 0 2 
with per cent. thereon. 
23. Varnish, containing any quantity of alcohol or 
spirit . . « e « gallon 012 
Pickles, preserved in . . . « » O01 
25. Wine, until December 31, 1860, including Red, 
White,andLees . . ....-+ » 8 0 
the Growth and Produce of any British 
Possession, and imported direct from thence, 
viz., Red, White, and Lees of such Wine . -; » 0 2 8 
with 51, per cent. additional. 
(The full Duties on Wine may be drawn 
back upon exportation or shipment as 
. stores on or before December 31, 1860, in- 
clusive, but not on Lees of Wine.) 
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Wine, Red, White, and Lees, on and after Jan. 1, 
1861, and without any allowance for drawback, ; 
containing less than 18° of proof spirits, verified 
by Sykes’s hydrometer . « gallon 
Ditto, above 18° and not exceeding 269 . . . ” 
Ditto, 3 26° ” 40° e 
Ditto, ,, 40° 459 . 
a if imported in bottles containing less than 
All Wine containing 45 per cent. and up- 
wards of proof spirit, verified by Sykes’s 
hydrometer, to be deemed to be mixed 
spirits, and charged with duty as such. 
And no more than 10 per cent. of such 
proof spirit shall be used in the fortifying 
of any wine in bond; nor shall any wine 
be fortified in bond to a greater degree 
of strength than 40 per cent. of such proof 
spirit. 
26. Wood and Timber, Foreign and Colonial, hewn load 
sawn or split, planed or dressed 
Firewood . . 
Hoops .... . 
—-— Lathwood . .. . 
Shovel Hilts . . .. 
- Staves, exceeding 72 inches in length, 
7 inches in breadth, or 3} inches in thickness ” 
Staves, not exceeding 72 inches in length, 
nor 7 inches in breadth, nor 34 inches in thick- 
ness (except staves for herring barrels) . . " 
Teak and Wood for shipbuilding purposes, 
formerly adinitted free, and treenails of all sorts, ” 
Furniture or Hard Woods of all sorts -. ton 
A drawback on the exportation of wood and 
timber, proportionate to the duties of Cus- 
toms paid thereon, to be allowed. 
Goods not prohibited to be imported into or used in Great Britain or 
Ireland, composed of any article liable to duty as a part or ingredient 
thereof, shall be chargeable with the full duty payable on such article, 
or if composed of more than one article liable-to duty, then with the 
full duty payable on the article charged with the highest rate of duty. 
There shall be charged (irrespective of any duties of customs or 
other rates or charges payable by law) upon the importation of all 
goods into Great Britain and Ireland, except corn, grain, and flour, and 
timber and wood goods, and goods in transit exported under bond, and 
goods imported for exportation in the same ship, provided they be so 
reported, the respective rates and charges following as defined and 
required by the provisions of The Customs Tariff Amendment Act, 
1860, and under and subject thereto, that is to say :— 
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Goods in Packages or Parcels, per package or parcel 8. d. 
or other unitofentry . . . « 0 1 
Goods in Bulk, by weight, measure, or number, for 
each unitofentry . . 01 


Animals, per head or other unit of entry Mirigeatyy +f 0 1 
There shall be charged upon goods deposited in any warehouse 
for security of duties of customs, in addition to such duties and any 
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other charges thereon, for every 1001. of such duties of customs pay- 
able thereon, the rates following, viz. :— 
On delivery for home consumption from any ware- £. s. d. 
house approved under the Customs Consolida- 
tion Act, 1853, in respect of Tobacco . . . O 2 6 
In respect of other goods . 0 5 0 
On delivery for home consumption from any ware- 
house at any port or place not possessing the 
privileges of bonding at the time of the passing 
of this Act, or from any warehouse approved 
under any Act other than the Customs Conso- 
lidation Act, 1853, in respect of Tobacco . . O 5 
In respect of other goods . « 
There shall be charged (irrespective of any duties 
of customs or other rates or charges payable by 
law) upon every customs bill of lading, on the 


exportation of any goods from Great Britain and 


oo 


§ 2. So much of the Customs Consolidation Act, 1853, as prohibits 
the importation of Malt into the United Kingdom is hereby repealed. 
Extracts and Essences of Malt and of Hops and other Concentrations. 
thereof respectively (§ 3), which are or may be applicable to the same 
purposes, are hereby prohibited to be imported into Great Britain and 
Ireland. Upon the entry of any goods liable to duties of Customs (§ 4) 
the same shall be described in the entry thereof according to the deno- 
minations, weight, measure, number, quantity, or value, as the case 
may be, set forth in this Act, or in such other manner as the Lords of 
the Treasury or the Commissioners of Customs may at any time or from 
time to time direct. Ifthe rates of one penny per unit of entry made 
payable under The Customs Tariff Amendment Act, 1860, by stamps, 
shall amount to more than 10s., the same may (§ 5), at the option of 
the person liable thereto, with the sanction of the said Commissioners, 
and under such regulations as they may see fit, be paid in cash. By 
§ 6 any act required in the previous Act of 1860 to be done by the 
master of any ship, may be done by his agent or by the exporters sub- 
ject to the like penalties for neglect to do which the master would have 


been subject. This Act (§ 7) is to be cited as The Customs Duties 
Consolidation Act, 1860. 


STAMP DUTIES, No. 2. 
(23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 111.—August 28, 1860.] 


An Act for granting to her Majesty certain Duties of Stamps, and to 
amend the Laws relating to the Stamp Duties. 


In § Lit is enacted that the rates on stamps for -the instruments 
charged in the schedule are to be charged from the passing of this 
Act, but they are not to affect the Railway Passengers’ Assurance 
Company’s Act, or the duties thereby imposed; and § 2 repeals the 
duties now charged on such instruments. The allowances now granted 
on bill and receipt stamps (§ 3) are to cease, and in future the pur- 
chasers of stamps (excepting postage and customs stamps to the value 
of 21, in London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, or of 11. at a distance of ten 
miles from those places) are to receive an allowance of 10d. for 
every 20s. worth of stamps so purchased. The provisions ($ 4) of 
G 2 
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former Acts are to apply to this Act. ~The duties (§ 5) on foreign 

romissory notes are to be denoted by and paid for in adhesive stamps, to 
4 affixed and cancelled. The term “ contract note” (§ 6) is defined 
to mean any note or memorandum mentioned in the schedule to this 
Act, and “insurance ” is to include assurance ; the stamps on contract 
notes (§ 7) may be either impressed or adhesive, but if adhesive to be 
cancelled, a neglect of doing which incurs a penalty of 201., and no 
charge for brokerage, commission, or agency to be valid unless so 
stamped, and, if adhesive, cancelled. On the renewal of an insurance 
(§ 8) the receipt is to be chargeable with duty, and the neglect to 
give such receipt incurs a penalty of 201., the manager or secretary of 
a company to be held liable as well as the company for whom he acts. 
The stamp for insurances to be provided by the Commissioners for 
Inland Revenue (§ 9), and may be impressed or adhesive or both, and 
the neglect to cancel an adhesive stamp subjects the manager or 
secretary or other officer, as well as the company, to a penalty of 101. 
Where the policy for insurance on lives (§ 01) is for a sum not exceed- 
ing 25l., the duty is reduced to threepence. No duty (§ 11) is to 
be charged on insurance of workmen’s tools against fire, where the 
sum insured does not exceed 201. if effected by a separate policy, or a 
distinct sum be insured on such tools. The stamp (§ 12) on an agree- 
ment may be adhesive, but the party signing must write upon or 
across the stamp his name and the date, so that the stamp may be 
appropriated to the instrument, and effectually cancelled, proof of the 
writing to be a necessary part of the evidence of the agreement when 
not bearing an impre stamp. Every delivery order (§ 13) for goods 
or wares lying in any dock, warehouse, or upon any wharf, as provided 
in the previous Act of this session, to be deemed to be given on a sale 
or transfer, unless otherwise expressly stated, and false statements 
incur a penalty of 201., but the order not to be deemed invalid in the 
hands of the person holding the goods unless he be a to the 
fraud. The stamp duty on a delivery order (§ 14) is to be paid by the 
person requiring the order. Weight-notes (§ 15), if delivered with 
a warrant duly stamped, and relating to the same goods, are exempted 
from duty. The stamp duty of one penny (§ 16) charged upon a 
certified copy from any register of births, deaths, or marriages, 1s not 
to be charged when furnished by any clergyman, registrar, or other 
official person, for the purpose of any Act of Parliament, or to any 
general or superintending registrar, nor in any case where the person 
giving the copy is not entitled to any fee for the same. No draft or 
order (§ 17) sent to a banker by the drawer for payment to another 
person, to be subject to a higher stamp than one penny, though the 
payment may be directed to be made at any time after the date of the 
order, but the stamp, if adhesive, must be cancelled. If a draft or 
order (§ 18) be sent to a banker unstamped, the banker may affix the 
necessary stamp, and either charge the same or deduct the amount 
from the sum paid, such order to be deemed valid, but not to relieve 
the issuer from the penalty. The clause of the 55 Geo. IIL. cap. 184, 

rohibiting the issuing of bankers’ notes with printed dates is repealed 
§ 19, and drafts for a less amount than 20s. are rendered valid. 
The licences (§ 20) to and hawkers, granted in England or 
Scotland, are to be held to authorise the trading in any part of Great 
Britain. The Commissioners of Inland Revenue (§ 21) are empowered 
to remit the whole or any part of such penalties as may have been 
imposed, in case they see fit to do so, although the whole or a portion 
may be payable to some party other than the crown. Persons (§ 22) 
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in the employ of the Post Office may sell Siglag stamps and printed 
forms issued from the Post Office without a licence. In the Acts 
relating to Probates and Letters of Administration (20 & 21 Vict., 

cap. 77, England, and 20 & 21 Vict., cap. 79, Ireland) it was provided 
that the registrars entitled to fees should receive them in money ; it 
is now enacted (§ 23) that if the Commissioners direct that the Regis- 


trars shall be paid by a salary, they may also direct the fees to be paid 
by means of stamps. 


ScHEDULE. 


Award in England or Ireland, and Award or Decreet Arbitral in 
Scotland : 
Where the Amount of Value of the Matter in dispute 
shall not exceed 501. . . 
Exceeding 501. and not exceeding 1001. 
“1001. and not exceeding 2001. 
a 2001. and not exceeding 5001. . . 
» 9000. and not exceeding 7501. 
» 7501. and not exceeding 1,0007.. . . 
And where it shall exceed 1,0001., and also in all other 
Cases not above provided for . 


Contract Note. Any Note, or "Writing, 
commonly called a Contract Note, or by whatever 
Name the same may be designated, "for or relating to 
the Sale or Purchase of any Government or other 
Public Stocks, Funds, or Securities, or any Stock, 
Funds, or Securities, or Share or Shares of or in any 
Joint Stock or other public Company, to an a 
or Value of or upwards . 


Lease. Any Assignment or eer of a “Lease or Tack 
for a Term of Years exceeding Thirty-five, upon any 
other occasion than a Sale or Mortgage. A Duty 
equal to the ad valorem Duty with which a similar 
Lease or Tack would be chargeable, but no higher 
Duty than ll. 15s. shall be charged. 


Policy of Assurance or Insurance, by whatever name 
the same shall be called, whereby any Sum of Money 
shall be assured, or agreed to be paid only upon the 
Death of any Person, from or by reason of any Cause 
incident to or consequent upon travelling, whether by 
Land or Water, or any Accident or external Violence, 
or any Cause whatever other than a natural Cause ; or 
whereby any Compensation shall be assured or agreed 
_ to be made or paid for personal Injury received from 
any Cause whatever ; or whereby both a Sum of Money 
upon Death and a Compensation for personal Injury 
as aforesaid shall be assured and agreed to be paid, 
or whereby any Assurance or Insurance shall be made 
upon Glass from Loss or Damage of any kind except 
by Fire. Where the Premium or Consideration for 
such Assurance, Insurance, or Agreement shall not ° 
_ exceed 28.6d. . . 
Exceeding 2s, 6d. and not exceeding Bs. 
5s., then for every 5s., et also for” every 
fractional part of Bs 


or 
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Promissory Note made in the United Kingdom for the 
Payment of any Sum of Money exceeding 4,0001. . 

For every 1,0007. or Part of 1,0001. of the Money thereby 

made payable . .. . cee « 


Foreign Promissory Nore made or 


rting to be made 
out of the United Kingdom for the Payment within the 


United Kingdom of any Sum of Money. The same 
Duty as on an Inland Bill of Exchange for the Pay- 


ment otherwise than on Demand of Money of the same 
Amount. 


EXCISE DUTIES. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 113:—August 28, 1860.] 


An Act to grant Duties of Excise on Chicory, and on Licences to Dealers 
in Sweets or Made Wines ; also to- reduce the Excise Duties on Hops, 
and the Period of Credit allowed for Payment of the Duty on Malt 
and Hops respectively ; to repeal the Exemption from Licence Duty 
of Persons dealing in Foreign Wines and Spirits in Bond; and to 
amend the laws relating to the Excise. 


By § 1, upon all chicory or any other vegetable matter im jconggind to 
the uses of chicory or coffee grown in the United Kingdom, raw or 
kiln-dried, a duty is imposed of 3s. per cwt. until April 1, 1861, and 
on and after that date a duty of 5s. 6d. per ewt.: and for every licence 
for the sale of sweet or made wines, or mead or metheglin, in any 
quantity amounting to two gallons, or in one dozen or more reputed 
quart bottles, a duty of SJ. 5s. annually. By § 2 the duty on all malt 
begun to be made on and after October 1, 1860, is made payable in 
six weeks, instead of twelve, after the making of such account or 
return as is required by previous Acts; the bonds given to secure 
payment to remain valid, unless notice be given of their withdrawal 
prior to the said October 1; in which case the maltster is to be allowed 
credit for payment of duty until he has given fresh security. By § 3 
the duty on hops is reduced to 14s, per ewt.; and (§ 4) the time of 
payment is fixed for March 1, 1861, and after that time for January 1, 
next after the curing of the hops. By § 5 the exemption from taking 
out a wine or spirit licence for persons dealing with such goods in bond, 
is repealed where the quantity sold is less than 100 gallons at any one 
time. The powers and provisions of the Excise Acts (§ 6) are to 
apply to the duties granted by this Act. The rest of the Act is 
occupied by details as to the regulations to be observed by the manu- 
facturers of chicory and malt. A drawback is allowed on malt ex- 

rted under certain regulations ; persons selling beer by retail (§ 37) 
in places not specified in their licence are subjected to a penalty of 
201. for every offence ; a hackney-carriage licence (§ 38) may be trans- 
ferred to the widow or child of a deceased holder, or to the husband 
of a woman holding such licence, upon application to the Commis- 
sioners, for the remainder of the term for which the licence was granted, 


and (§ 43) enacts that a game licence shall not be necessary for killing 
rabbits in Ireland. 
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SPIRITS. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 114.—August 28, 1860.] 


An Act to reduce into one Act and to amend the Excise Regulations 
relating to the distilling, rectifying, and dealing in Spirits. 


This long Act of 203 clauses, with three schedules, repeals, wholly or 
in part, 26 former Acts, and embodies all the regulations for the 
guidance of manufacturers of and dealers in spirits, with all the 
penalties for their infringement and the methods of recovering them. 
An abridgment would not serve the purpose of those .concerned in the 
trade, and has little interest for the general reader. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT, No. 2. 
[23 and 24 Victorix, cap. 118.—August 28, 1860.] 


Au Act to confirm certain Provisional Orders under the Local Government 
Act (1858), relating to the Districts of Nottingham, Sunderland, 
Hastings, Reading, Chatham, Dartmouth, Tunbridge Wells, Sheerness, 
Sandgate, Wilton, and Dorchester. 


This Act, like cap. 44, gives the legislative sanction to the provisional 
order for the improvement or management of the above-named places, 


GAS (METROPOLIS). 
[23 and 24 Victoriz, cap, 125.—August 28, 1860.] 
An Act for better regulating the Supply of Gas to the Metropolis. 


The present Act is complementary to that of the 10 and 11 Vict., 
cap. 15; it defines the companies to which it applies; sanctions the 
division of the metropolis into districts, which, however, are to be re- 
vised triennially ; with other provisions for the private regulation of the 
companies. The clauses that concern the public are § 7 by which, on 
complaint of the quantity or quality of the gas, made by memorial from 
the Board of Works, or any vestry or district board, or by twenty 
inhabitant householders using the gas, the Secretary of State may 
appoint an inspector within a month, to examine and report on the 
same; who (§ 8) will have power to inspect the gas-works, and to 
inquire into the grounds of the complaint; and any person (§ 9) ob- 
structing the inspector in his inquiry incurs a penalty not exceeding 
101. If the complaint is well grounded (§ 10), the Secretary of State is 
to give notice thereof in writing to the company; after the receipt of 
such notice (§ 11) the company, within a reasonable time, are to re- 
move the grounds of complaint ; and are (§ 12) to obey the orders of 
the Secretary of State, in default of which they incur a penalty not 
exceeding 501. for each offence ; the costs of such inquiry and decision 
(§ 13) to be paid by such parties as the Secretary of State shall direct. 
In any district not already supplied with gas (§ 14), lying within fifty 
yards of any existing main, the company, on being applied,to by the 
owner or occupier, who shall contract for not less than two years to 
pay gas-rates to an amount equal to 20 per cent. on the outlay, shall 
provide pipes and supply gas and meters at the rate prescribed by this 
Act; but (§ 15) they may demand security, if they think proper, for 
the payment of the rate; any difference as to the security (§ 16) to be 
decided by a magistrate. The failure to supply pipes, gas, or meters, 
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for seven days where no security is required, or for fourteen days in 
cases where security has been required (§ 17), subjects the company to 
a penalty of 40s. for every day the supply is omitted. The company 
(§ 18) may demand that the gas shall be consumed by meter, but 
every consumer may if he please supply his own meter. Gas com- 
panies (§ 19) may contract to supply any owner, occupier, or local 
authority, with gas, burners, meters, lamps, lamp-posts, &c., and for 
cleaning and lighting; such contracts (§ 20) to be valid, though not 
under seal, if signed by two directors or by their secretary or other 
officer with their authority; but (§ 21) such contracts not to contain 
any stipulation contrary to the provisions of this Act, or which shall 
require any notice rendering the consumer liable to pay more than a 
month’s rate after discontinuance, or which shall entitle the company 
by less than a month’s notice to discontinue the supply, except in cases 
of arrears, when three days’ notice in writing will suffice. Gas com- 
panies (§ 22) are to light the streets for which they contract well and 
effectually ; they are to supply the local authority with as much gas 
as is required for the public lamps; but are not to be called upon to 
light a street with lamps at a greater distance than seventy-five yards 
from each other. Theglocal authorities (§ 23) may if they think fit 
supply their own lamps and lamp-posts, and, if burning by meter, light 
and extinguish them at their own expense. Unless during repair or 
through accident (§ 24) the companies are to keep the service-pipes 
fully charged with gas, with stop-cocks so turned as not to prevent the 
branch-pipes from being filled. By § 25 the illuminating power of gas 
is defined. Common gas in a burner consuming five cubic feet of gas 
in an hour is to give a light equal to twelve sperm candles, each con- 
suming one hundred and twenty grains per hour; and cannel gas from 
the like quantity, a light equal to twenty such candles; and the purity 
to be such as not to discolour turmeric paper or paper imbued with 
acetate or carbonate of lead; and not to contain more than twenty 
grains of sulphur in any form in a hundred cubic feet of gas; the 
penalty (§ 26) for infringement is not to exceed 50l., and 101. a day on 
its continuance after notice in writing from the local authority. The 
following clauses relate to proceedings before the magistrate relative to 
the examination of the quality of the gas. After Dec. 31, 1860, no 
company (§ 35), except under existing contracts, to demand for any 
gas-meter more than the meter-rent authorised by this Act; and all 
contracts (§ 36) made before Jan. 1, 1860, are to terminate on Feb. 1, 
1862. Gas companies (§ 37) are not to charge higher to any local 
authority than the lowest rate charged per thousand cubic feet to any 

rivate consumer, otherwise than by special contract in writing. Dif- 

erences (§ 38) between gas companies and local authorities as to tests 
or rates, to be settled by arbitration in the manner prescribed by the 
Companies Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845. An incoming tenant 
($ 39) is not to be required to pay the arrears of an outgoing tenant 
unless he has agreed to do so with such tenant, and the company may 
not refuse to supply gas on being required to do so. Whenever the rate 
is at or above 4s. 6d. per thousand cubic feet of gas on Jan. 1, 1860 
(§ 40), no company may advance it, except under circumstances to 
warrant such advance; of which intention notice must be given to the 
local authorities, and be advertised in local papers, at least one month 
before such alteration be made ; and, if opposed by the local authority, 
the difference to be settled by arbitration; but no gas company is to 
charge more than 5s, 6d. per thousand feet for common gas, or more 
than 7s. 6d. for canicl gas; companies, however, may change from 
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common eas to cannel gas, or vice versd, on giving three months’ notice ; 
on changing from cannel gas to common gas not more than 4s. 6d. per 
thousand cubic feet to be charged. The next few clauses relate to the 
preparing of maps, the recovery and application of penalties, &c. Gas 
companies (§ 48) are made answerable for any injury done to water- 
pipes or other property of any water company ; notice (§ 49) is to be 
given to the water company when gas-pipes are to be laid down near 
water-pipes ; the mode of laying the pipes is prescribed by § 50; and 
($ 51) when water is contaminated or affected in any way by gas, after 
notice given by the water company in writing, or by any person using 
the water, the gas company shall within twenty-four hours take 
measures for removing the cause of complaint, and after forty-eight 
hours they are subject to a operas of 10I. per day, during the time the 
water is so contaminated; and for ascertaining whether the water is 
contaminated by the gas, the water company (§ 52) is empowered to 
dig, search, and examine the mains, pipes, and conduits of the gas 
company, giving twenty-four hours previous notice; and if it be proved 
that the gas has been the cause of contamination, the expense to be 
defrayed by the gas company, but if it has not arisen from the gas the 
expense of the search and the reparation of the damage done fo be 
borne by the water company. The remaining five clauses are saving 
clauses, and for providing for the expenses of carrying the Act into 
execution. 


SPIRIT DUTIES. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 129.—August 28, 1860.] 


An Act to grant Excise Duties on British Spirits and on Spirits imported 
from the Channel Islands, 


By § 1 the duty on British spirits, hydrometer proof, distilled or in 
stock, on and after Feb. 29, 1860, is fixed at 8s. 1d. till July 17, 1860, 
when it is raised to 10s. By § 2 British spirits imported from the 
Channel Islands are subjected to a duty of 8s. 6d. per gallon on and 
after March 28, 1860, till July 17, 1860, when the duty is raised to 
10s. 5d. British spirits only (§ 3) may be imported from the Channel 
Islands, and infringement of the law involves seizure of the spirits, for- 
feiture of the cask or vessel used in their removal, and a penalty of 
1002. On exportation (§ 4), in consideration of the loss and hindrance 
caused by excise regulations, on and after March 5, 1860, an allowance 
of 2d. per gallon is granted to any distiller on depositing the same in a 
customs warehouse; and toa rectifier 3d. per gallon on British com- 

unds, and 2d. per gallon on spirits of the nature of spirits of wine. 

he duties (§ 5) are placed under the management of the Commis- 

—sioners of Inland Revenue, with all the usual powers; and § 6 provides 

that'in cases of existing contracts the additional duties are to be added 
to the prices contracted for. 


SAVINGS BANKS AND FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 
| [23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 137.—August 28, 1860.] 
An Act to make further Provision with respect to Moneys received from 
Savings Banks and Friendly Societies. 


This short Act is merely to allow the Commissioners for the Reduction 
of the National Debt to invest the moneys remitted to them on account 
of Savings Banks and Friendly Societies, in securities of any kind for 
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the interest on which provision has been made by Parliament, or in 
stock or debentures guaranteed by authority of Parliament. An annual 


report is to be laid before both Houses of Parliament of such transac- 
tions. 


DIVORCE COURT. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 144.—August 28, 1860.] 


An Act to amend the Procedure and Powers of the Court for Divorce and 
Matrimonial Causes. 


The Judge Ordinary, by this Act, is enabled to exercise the powers 
hitherto vested in the full court; but, when expedient, he may call in 
the assistance of one of the other judges, or he may direct any cause or 
matter to be heard before the full court; and parties dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Judge Ordinary may appeal to the full court; and 
where there is now a right of appeal from the full court to the House 
of Lords, the like right is given from judgments by the Judge Ordinary. 
In cases of petitions for dissolution of marriage, where one party o 
appeals, the court, if it see fit, may direct all papers in the matter to 
be sent to her Majesty’s proctor, who may instruct counsel to argue the 
matter before the court, the expenses to be charged as a part of those 
of the proctor’s office. The provisions of the previous Act for settling 
on the innocent party or on children a portion of the wife’s separate 
property in cases of divorce or dissolution of marriage, are confirmed, 
and the instrument rendered valid, notwithstanding the existence of 
coverture. Decrees for divorce are not to be made absolute until the 
expiration of at least three months, during which time any person may 
show cause against the decree ; and if any suspicion of collusion should 
arise the proctor may intervene, retain counsel, and subpcena witnesses, 
the costs to be paid by such parties as the court may direct. The Act 
is to continue in force till July 31, 1862, and no longer. 


SALE OF GAS. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 146.—August 28, 1860.] 
An Act to amend the Act for regulating Measures used in Sales of Gas. 


Delays having occurred in preparing the models of measures, as _re- 
quired by the 22 and 23 Vict., cap. 66, it is enacted that the time 

erein specified shall be calculated as if Oct. 13, 1860, had been the 
date of the passing of the said Act; and also that the Act shall not 
come into operation till the magistrates of counties in England, the 
commissioners of supply in Scotland, and the grand juries in Ireland, 
shall have brought the respective counties under the operation of this 


Act. Penalties and forfeitures are made recoverable by summary 
process. 


DEBTORS’ AND CREDITORS’ ACT AMENDMENT. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 147.—August 28, 1860.] 
An Act to amend the Act 7 and 8 Vict., cap. 70. 

The provisions of the previous Act are extended to debtors in cus- 
tody ; such debtors may now petition; and are placed on the same 
footing as debtors not in actual custody. The Commissioner, on 
‘petition, is empowered to discharge the petitioner, wherever, if not in 
custody, he would have been entitled to protection from arrest. 
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COURT OF CHANCERY. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 149.—August 28, 1860.] 


An Act to make better Provision for the Relief of Prisoners in Contempt 
of the High Court of Chancery and Pauper Defendants; and for the 
more efficient Despatch of Business in the said Court. 


Besides making certain regulations respecting the salaries and 
appointments of certain clerks, and the duties of Masters in Chancery, 
this Act provides that in the last week of January, April, July, and 
October, the solicitor to the suitors’ fund, or his successor, shall 
annually visit the Queen’s prison, examine the prisoners confined there 
for contempt, and report his opinion on each case to the Lord Chan- 
cellor; who, if he think fit, may assign a solicitor to any such prisoner, 
not only for,defending him in formé pauperis, but generally for taking 
such steps on his behalf as the nature of the case may require. 
Prisoners and other persons may be examined on oath by the solicitor 
to the suitors’ fund; to whom also records, orders, books, and papers, 
belonging to the Courts of Law and Equity shall be produced on de- 
mand by the proper officers. In all cases where it is proved that a 
defendant is unable by reason of poverty to employ a solicitor to put in 
his answer, the Court may appoint a solicitor and make an order that 
the cause may be filed on his behalf. When any person is committed 
to any prison other than the Queen’s prison, under any order from the 
Court of Chancery, the gaoler is to make a report to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, within fourteen days, of the name and description of such 
prisoner, and the cause of his commitment; and if such prisoner make 
oath of his inability from poverty to employ a solicitor, the Lord 
Chancellor may appoint one to act for him. The expenses incurred on 
account of Chancery prisoners are to be paid outof the suitors’ fund. 


MINES REGULATION AND INSPECTION. 
{23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 151.—August 28, 1860.] 
An Act for the Regulation and Inspection of Mines. 


The greater portion of this Act relates to the duties of inspectors of 
mines, and the regulations as to the working ; but § 1 enacts that after 
July 1, 1861, no. boy under the age of twelve shall be employed in any 
mine or colliery; unless (§ 2) such boy, not under ten years of age, 
have a certificate from a competent schoolmaster that he is able to 

read and write ; or, while such boy is employed fn any mine or colliery, 
the owner have a certificate every second month, from a competent 
schoolmaster, that the boy has attended school for not less than three 
hours a day for two days in each week, exclusive of Sunday, during the 
preceding month; such certificates to be filed and produced to the 
inspector whenever required. Giving a false certificate (§ 3) incurs a 
penalty of not more than 10l. nor less than 5/. Steam-engines, or any 
machinery by means of which persons are passed up or down any 
vertical shaft, pit, or inclined plane (§ 4), are not to be placed under 
the charge of any person of less than eighteen years of age; offences 
against this regulation subject the offender to the penalties imposed by 
§ 8 of the previous Act. — 
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LANDLORD AND TENANT, IRELAND. 
[23 and 24 Victorie, cap. 154—August 28, 1860.] 


An Act to consolidate and amend the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant in Ireland. _ 


Thirty-nine Acts, either wholly or in part, are repealed by or con- 
solidated in the present Act. Much of it, consequently, is technically 
legal; but a few of the clauses may be noticed as generally interesting. 
By § 17 fixtures of trade or agriculture, erected by a tenant at his own 
expense, may be removed if not injuring the freehold. Sub-letting 
(§ 18) contrary to agreement is rendered void; but where consent in 
writing has been given (§ 19), the receipt of the tenant is to free the 
sub-tenant from any claim by the landlord in chief; the landlord, how- 
ever, in case of failure of the tenant (§ 20), may require the sub-tenant 
to pay him, his receipt to be a full discharge of the sub-tenant ; and the 
sub-tenant (§ 21), if he is aware that the tenant is in arrear, may elect 
to pay his rent to the landlord. Cottier tenancies ($ 81) are defined to 
be cottages with not more than half an acre of land, rented from month 
to month, at a rent of not more than 5l.a year; when such tenancies 
are determined by the landlord (§ 82) fair compensation is to be made 
for the crops or for manuring the land; and (§ 84) summary recovery 
is afforded in cases of wilful or neglectful injury to the property, or 
(§$§ 83, 84) for non-payment of rent, and in cases of over-holding. 


MEMORANDUM. 


[The following List contains the Titles of the Public Acts of the 
Session of 1860, not included in the foregoing Abstracts. ] 

1. To render valid certain Marriages in the Chapel of Saint Mary in 
Rydal in Westmoreland. 

2. To apply the sum of 407,6491. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year ending March 31, 1860. 

3. To apply the sum of 4,500,0001. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year 1860. 

4, To enable the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury to defray 
one moiety of the expense of the annual revision of the valuation of 
rateable property in Ireland out of the Consolidated Fund. 

6. To transfer to the Postmaster General securities entered into with 
the Commissioners of the Admiralty in relation to the Packet Service, 

9. For punishing Mutiny and Desertion, and for the better Payment 
of the Army and their Quarters. ~ 


= For the Regulation of Her Majesty's Royal Marine Forces while 
on shore. 

12. To apply the sum of 850,0001. out of the Consolidated Fund to 
the service of the year ending March 31, 1860. 

_16. To make further provision concerning Mortgages and other 
dispositions of Property belonging to Municipal Corporations in Eng- 
land and Ireland. 

19. To extend the Act to facilitate the improvement of landed pro- 
perty in Ireland, and the Acts amending the same, to the erection of 
wellings for the labouring classes in Ireland. 


20. For raising the sum of 13,231,0001. by Exchequer Bills for the 
service of the year 1860. ; : 
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23. To provide for the consideration-of an Ordinance which has been 
laid before Parliament in a Report of the Oxford University Com- 
mnissioners. 

24. To remove doubt as to the validity of certain Marriages in extra- 
parochial places. 

25. To apply the sum of 9,500,000/. out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the service of the year 1860. 

26. To remove doubts as to the application of the Common Lodging 
Houses Acts to Ireland, and to amend the same so far as they relate 
to Ireland, 

30. To enable a majority of two-thirds of the Ratepayers of any 
parish or district, duly assembled, to rate their district in aid of Public 
Improvements for general benefit within their district. 

31, To repeal a certain enactment for restraining the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of Ireland from lending money on mortgage. 

32. To abolish the jurisdiction of the Ecclesiastical Courts in Ire- 
land in cases of defamation, and in England and Ireland in certain 
cases of brawling. 

33. To amend certain provisions in the Bankrupt Law of Scotland. 

34. To amend the Law relating to Petitions of Right, to simplify 
the progeodings, and to make provisions for the costs thereof. 

35. Further to amend an Act of the 18 Vict., to amend the Law for 
the better Prevention of the Sale of Spirits by unlicensed persons, and 
for the Suppression of Illicit Distillation in Ireland. 

37. To levy an Assessment in the County of Inverness to discharge 
a debt on the Castle Stewart and Nairn Road in the said county. 

38. To further amend the Law of Property. 

39. For the Construction of a new Harbour, and the Improvement of 
the existing Harbour, at Anstruther Easter in the County of Fife. 

40. To indemnify such persons in the United. Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for offi¢es and employments, and to 
extend the time limited for those purposes respectively. ; 

41. To make perpetual an Act of the 21 and 22 Vict., to amend the 
Law relating to Cheap Trains, and to restrain the exercise of certain 
powers by Canal Companies being also Railway Companies. 

42. To vest the management of the Phoenix Park in the Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland. 

43. For confirming a scheme of the Charity Commissioners for the 
administration of Archbishop Tenison’s Charity in the Parish of Saint 
Martin-in-the-Fields in Westminster. 

45. To extend the Act of the 8 and 9 Vict., cap. 26, for preventin 
fishing for trout or other fresh-water fish by nets in the rivers aol 
waters in Scotland. 

46. To amend and enlarge the powers and provisions of the several 
Ac#s relating to the Caledonian and Crinan Canals. 

47. To amend the Law relative to the legal qualifications of Coun- 
cillors and the admission of Burgesses in Royal Burghs in Scotland. 

48. To provide for the settlement and discharge of the debt due to 
the’ Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury from the Harbour and 
Docks of Leith. 

49. For extinguishing certain Rights of Way through Colewort 
Barracks in the Borough of Portsmouth. 

50. To abolish the Annuity Tax in Edinburgh and Montrose, and 
to make provision in regard to the Stipends of the Ministers in that 
city and burgh, and also to make provision for the patronage of the 
Church of North Leith. 
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51. To provide for an Annual Return of Rates, Taxes, Tolls, and 
Dues, levied for local purposes in England. 

53. For the limitation of Actions and Suits by the Duke of Corn- 
wall in relation to real property, and for authorising certain Leases of 
possessions of the Duchy. 

54. To amend an Act for abolishing certain Offices on the Crown 
i of the Court of Queen's Bench, and for regulating the Crown 

ce. 

56. To make further provision for Improvements in the Harbours of 
the Isle of Man. 

57. To authorise an extension of the time for repayment of a Loan 
made by the West India Relief Commissioners to the Island of 
Dominica. 

59. To extend the provisions of the Universities and College Estates 
Act (1858), and of the Copyhold Acts, and of the Act of the 3 and 4 
Vict., cap. 113, and the 17 and 18 Vict., cap. 84, so far as the same 
relate to Universities and Colleges. 

60. To amend the Act for regulating the Queen’s Prison. 

64. To make further provision for the expenses of Local Boards of 
Health and Improvement Commissioners acting as Burial Boards. 

65. To authorise the Commissioners of the Treasury to further 
regulate the Postage on redirected Letters of Commissioned and 
Warrant Officers, Seamen, and Soldiers, whilst on actual Service. 

66. To amend the Medical Act (1858). 

67. To continue an Act for authorising the application of Highway 
Rates to Turnpike Roads. 

68. For the better management and control of the Highways in 
South Wales. 

69. To enable the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for England to 
apply certain Funds towards the repairs of the Cathedral or Collegiate 
Church of Manchester. 

70. To confirm certain Provisional Orders made under an Act of 
the 15 Vict., to facilitate arrangements for the relief of Turnpike 
Trusts. 

71. To make provision as to Stock.and Dividends unclaimed in 
Ireland. 

72. To promote and facilitate the Endowment and Augmentation 
of small Benefices in Ireland. 

73. To continue certain Turnpike Acts in Great Britain, and to 
extend the provisions of the Act of the 14 and 15 Vict., cap. 38. 

74. To amend the provisions of the Act for the regulation of 
Municipal Corporations in Ireland, with respect to the appointment of 
Coroners in Boroughs. 

76. To amend the Burial Grounds (Ireland) Act (1856). —~ 

79. To provide additional accommodation for the Sheriff Courts in 
Scotland. 

80. To regulate the levying and collection of the Inventory Duty 
payable upon Heritable Securities and other property in Scotland. 

81. To continue appointments under the Act for consolidating the 
Copyhold and Inclesure Commissions, and for completing proceedings 
under the Tithe Commutation Acts. 

82. To amend the Provisions of the Common Law Procedure (Ire- 
land) Act Amendment (1853). ; 

83. To explain an Act of the 18 and 19 Vict., enabling Infants, with 
the approbation of the Court of Chancery, to make binding Settle- 
ments of their real and personal estate on Marriage. 
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86. To make — respecting the Marriages of British Subjects 
in the Ionian Islands. ; 

87. To remove doubts as to the authority of the Senior Member of 
the Council of the Governor General of India in the absence of the 
President, 

88. To extend certain provisions for Admiralty Jurisdiction in the 
Colonies to her Majesty’s Territories in India. 

89. To extend in certain cases the provisions of the Superannuation 
Act, 1859, 

91. For removing doubts respecting the Craven Scholarships in the 
University of Oxford, and for enabling the University to retain the 
custody of certain testamentary documents. 

92. ‘To amend the Law relative to the Scottish Herring Fisheries. 

93. To amend and further extend the Acts for the Commutation of 
Tithes in England and Wales. 

94. To amend the Laws relating to the Militia. 

a ai) amending and making perpetual the Railways Act, Ireland 

99. To continue the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act (1854). 

100. To repeal so much of the Act of the 22 and 23 Vict., cap. 27, 
and of certain other Acts, as authorises the Secretary of State in 
Council to give directions for raising European Forces for the Indian 
Army of her Majesty. 

101. To continue the Poor Law Board. 

102. To provide for the Management of East India Stock, and of the 
Debts and Obligations of the Government of India, at and by the 
Bank of England. 

103. To apply the Sum of 10,000,0002. out of the Consolidated Fund 
to the Service of the year 1860. 

104. To enable the Trustees of the Royal College of St. Patrick at 
Maynooth to make Provision for certain necessary Buildings and Repairs. 

105. To provide for the Management of the General Prison at Perth, 
and for the Administration of Local Prisons in Scotland. 

106. To amend the Lands Clauses Consolidation Acts (1845) in 
regard to Sales and Compensation for Land by way of a Rent-charge, 
Annual Feu Duty or Ground Annual, and to enable her Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for the War Department to avail himself 
of the Powers and Provisions contained in the same Acts, 

109. For defraying the expenses of constructing Fortifications for 
the Protection of the Royal Arsenals and Dockyards and the Ports of 
Dover and Portland, and of creating a central Arsenal. 

112. To make better provision for acquiring Lands for the Defence 
of the Realm. : 

115. To simplify and amend the Practice as to the Entry of Satis- 
faction on Crown Debts and on Judgments. 

‘116. To amend the Law relating to the Election, Duties, and Pay- 
ment of County Coroners. 

117. To confer Powers on the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Works 
and Public Buildings to acquire certain Property in Edinburgh, for 
the erection of an Industrial Museum for Scotland. 

119. To amend the Law relating to Weights and Measures in 
Treland. - 

120. To amend the Laws relating to the Ballots for the Militia in 
England, and to suspend the making of Lists and Ballots for the 
Militia of the United Kingdom. 

121. To amend an Act passed in the 6 Vict., intituled An Act to 
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enable her Majesty to provide for the Government of her Settlements 
on the Coast of Africa, and in the Falkland Islands, 

122. To enable the Legislatures of her Majesty's possessions abroad, 
to make enactments similar to the Act 9 Geo. IV., cap. 31, § 8. 

123. To amend the Laws relating to the Government of the Navy. 

124. Further to amend the Acts relating to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, and the Act concerning the Management of Episcopal and 
Capitular Estates in England. 

126. For the further amendment of the Process, Practice, and Mode [ 
of Pleading in and enlarging the Jurisdiction of the Superior Courts of 
Common Law at Westminster. 

127. To amend the Laws relating to Attorneys, Solicitors, Proctors, | 
and Certified Conveyancers. 

128. To enable the Lord Chancellor and Judges of the Court of 
Chancery to carry into effect the recommendations and suggestions of 
oe a Evidence Commissioners, by General Rules and Orders of 

e Court. 

130. To enable the Secretary of State in Council of India to raise 
Money in the United Kingdom for the Service of India. 

131. To apply a sum out of the Consolidated Fund and the Surplus 
of Ways and Means to the Service of the year 1860, and to appropriate 
the Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

132. For raising the sum of 2,000,0901. by Exchequer Bonds or Ex- 
chequer Bills, for the Service of the year 1860. 

133. To defray the charge of the Pay, Clothing, and contingent and 
other expenses of the Disembodied Militia in Great Britain and Ireland ; 
to grant Allowances in certain cases to Subaltern Officers, Adjutants, 
Paymasters, Quartermasters, Surgeons, Assistant-surgeons, and Sur- 
goons’ mates of the Militia; and to authorise the employment of the 

on-commissioned Officers. 

134. To amend the Law regarding Roman Catholic Charities. 

135. For the employment of the Metropolitan Police Force in her 
Majesty’s Yards andMilitary Stations. 

Po To amend the Law relating to the Administration of Endowed 

ities. 

a) To continue and amend the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act 
1856). 

139. To amend the Law concerning the making, keeping, and car- 
riage of Gunpowder and Compositions of an explosive nature, and con- 
cerning the Manufacture, Sale, and Use of Fireworks. 

140. For facilitating the acquisition by Rifle Volunteer Corps of 
grounds for Rifle Practice. 

141. To amend 13 Vict., restraining Party Processions in Ireland. 

142. To make better provision for the Union of contiguous Benefices 
in Cities, Towns, and Boroughs. . 

- 143. To extend certain provisions of the Titles to Land (Scotland) Act, 
1858, to Titles to Land held by Burgage Tenure ; and to amend the same. 

145. To give to Trustees, Mortgagees, and others, certain powers now 
commonly inserted in Settlements, Mortgages, and Wills. 

Ee ig continue the Powers of the Poor Law Commissioners in 
. 150. Further to amend certain Acts relating to the Temporalities of 
the Church in Ireland. 

152. To facilitate internal communication in Ireland by means of 
Tramroads or Tramways. 

153. To amend the Law relating to the Tenure and Improvement of 
Land in Ireland. 
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X.—ABSTRACTS or PARLIAMENTARY DOCUMENTS, &c. 


*,* Fractional sums are omitted in some instances. 


1.— Finance. 
An Account of the Gross Pustic Incomz of the United Kingdom of 


Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year ended Dec. 31, 1859, and of 
the ExpeNnpDITURE for the same period. 


INCOME OR REVENUE. 
OrDINARY REVENUE, 


Stamps . 7,976,981 
Taxes (Land ‘and Assessed) ,231,000 


*« « 8 
Property Tax . . . 66,077,105 1 
Crown Lands (Net). & 282,079 


OrHER RECEIPTS, 
Produce of Sale of Old Stores, and other extra Receipts 758,712 


9 
Money received from the Revenues of India . . 60,000 0 
Imprest and other Moneys 490,793 8 


Unclaimed Dividends received . 103,218 15 


Total Income . . . 66,070,469 9 
Excess of Expenditure over Income . . . 2,019,583 10 


£68,090,053 0 


EXPENDITURE. 

Funpvep Dest. 
Interest and Management of the a alle 23,688,037 3 
Unclaimed Dividends paid. . . oe 114,681 15 
Terminable Annuities . . . 8,994,524 15 
Interest of Exchequer Bonds, 1854 to 1858... 135,000 0 
Interest of Exchequer Bills, Supply. . . . . 439,353 10 
Ditto ditto Deficiency. . . . 818 15 

CHARGES ON CONSOLIDATED FUND. 
Annuities and Pensios . . . 349,514 6 
Salaries and Allowances . 157,802 18 
Diplomatic Salaries and Pensios 162,298 11 
Courts of Justice . 772,887 11 
Miscellaneous Charges « on the “Consolidated Fund . 188,273 14 
Supply SERVICES, 

Army, including Militia, Commissariat, & ge pag 14,675,719 16 
Navy, including Packet Service . . . « 11,072,242 8 
Miscellaneous Civil Services .. 7,369,214 11 
Salaries, &e., of Revenue Departments . . « « 4,410,879 4 11 
Extraordinary Expenses of the late War with Russia 160,580 4 0 


Total Expenditure . . . £68,090,053 0 4 
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Gross AuounT produced by Customs Duties upon the Principal Articles 
of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise, in the Year 1859. 


Butter 2 e 
Caoutchouc, Manufactures of 
Cheese 
Clocks . 
Cocoa. 
Coffee:—From British Posse 
sions out of Europe . 
From Foreign Countries 
Corn :—Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Peas. 
Beans . . . 
Indian Corn or Maize 
Wheatmeal and Flour 
Other kinds of Grain and Me: 


oo Heoewe 


1 

Embroidery and Needlework 

Fruits :—Currants 
Figs 
Lemons and Oranges . 
Raisins . 

Hops e e e e 
Leather Manufactures :—Boots 
Shoes, and Goloshes 

Boot Fronts . 
Rice, notin the Husk. . . 
Silk Manufactures of Europe :— 
Broad Stuffs of all kinds . 
Ribbons of all kinds . 
Plush for making Hats. 
Of India:—Bandannas, Corahs, 
Choppas, Romals, and 'Taf- 
Of Europe and India, indiscri- 
minately :—Other descrip- 
tions of Silk Goods 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea 
Cinnamon 
nger 
Mace , 
Nutmegs 
Pepper . 
Pimento . 
Spirits :—Rum 
Brandy . 


3 
13,077 
III, 392 
965 
1,460,171 
980,271 


Spirits :—Geneva e 
Sugar, unrefined:—From British 
Possessions in America . 2,052,208 
From Mauritius . . . 787,431 
From British Possessions in 
the East Indies. . . 640,873 
From Foreign Countries . 2,410,680 
Refined, and Sugar Candy :— 
From British Possessions out 
of Europe. . 
From Foreign Countries. 
Melasses :—From British Pos- 
sessions out of Europe 
From Foreign Countries 
Tallow "5,502 
Tea. «© «© 5,408,924 
Timber and Wood :—Not sawn 
20354 


117 
222,556 
63,019 
95,619 


or split, or otherwise 
dressed, except hewn— 
Of British Possessions. . 
Foreign. . . . . 
Deals, Battens, Boards, or 
other Timber or Wood, 
sawn or split:—Of British 
Possessions 
Foreign . 
Firewood . 
Lathwood 
Tobacco :—Stemmed 
Unstemmed . 
Manufactured, and Snuff 
Watches. . . 
Wine :—Of British Possessions . 499 
Foreign. « «6 1,868,803 
Woollen Manufactures wholly or 
inpartmadeup . . 3,808 
Yarn, Worsted, Dyed or Coloured, 
or fit for Embroidery or 
other Fancy purposes”. 
Other Articles. 


Total Gross Produce . 25,065,066 


The drawbacks and allowanc:s 
on quantities over-esti- 


mated, damaged, &c., was 


369,539 
Total Net Produce . £24,704,527 


REVENUE, IRELAND.—The net revenue of 
Ireland in the year 1859 was 6,711,8331., 
‘ef-which 2,304,5781. was from Customs, 
3,109,0008, from Excise, 530,981. from 
Stamps, 458,1061. from Property and Income 
Tax, 2,520l. from Hereditary Revenue, 
306,648/. from miscellaneous sources, in- 
cluding repayment of advances, and from the 
Post Office nothing. 


CoRNWALL, Ducny or.—-The revenue of 
the Duchy of Cornwall for 1859 was 
63,7041. 128. 10d. of which 34,3601. arose 
from the profits of courts, royalties on coal 
mines, mines, quarries, &c., and wood; and 


16,2161. from the consolidated fund in lieu of 
tin coinage duties, &c. The expenditure 
was 5,7121., of which 40,7857. were paid to 
the treasurer of the Prince of Wales, 1,560l. 
in superannuations, charities, law charges, 
&c., 6,6391. for management, 1,764/. in re- 
pairs and improvements, and the balance 
remains in hands of bankers or agents. 
Ducny or Lancaster.—The revenue of 
the Duchy of Lancaster fop1859 was 38,5180. 5 
the expenditure 39,0841., of which 25,000l. 
were paid to the keeper of the privy purse, 
14,0841. for management, charities, donations, 
taxes, 
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14,504 
376,737 
54,024 
201, 182 
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2,995 | 
4,968 | 
24,787 | 
379,915 | 
291 
29,552 | 
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9545 
64,799 | 
90, 219 | 
166,600 | 
8,029 
1, 609 
41, 106 
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Excise Duties.—Gross receipt in the 
Years ended March 31, 1859 and 1860 (detail- 
ing the Amount received for each Duty). 


Years ended 31st Mar. 


1859. 1860, 
£ 
Gross receipt . 


Duties. 
Spirits. . 
Malt 


£. 
18, 480,572 20,823,727 


9,188,842 10,000, 191 
5,592,624 6,852,458 
416,478 462,881 
1,281,023, 1,451,254 
82,12 86, 203 
125,01 127,673 
339,569 359,212 


Hops .. 
Paper . . 
Hackney Carriages 
Stage Carriages . 
Railways . . . 
Licenses . . 


Game Certificates 


1,436,892, 


12,228 


1,464,575 
13,047 
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dule D, to the amount of 95,572/.; and the 
largest number of contributors 6,438, with 
the largest amount of contributions 14,8891., 
furnished by persons with incomes between 
rool. and r50l. a year; but the next largest 
in amount, 11,412U., is furnished by 2,436 
contributors with incomes between 2001. and 
300l.; and there are only 23 with incomes 
between 10,0001. and 50,000l., and but one 
above 50,0001. The increase on the whole 
is remarkably small. Under schedule E, 
95,063 persons were charged in Great Britain, 
and 5,410 in Ireland. In Great Britain the 
most numerous class are those assessed 
under tool, a year: they number 29,891, 
but contribute only 33,242/.; while between 
tool, and 1§ol., there are 29,219, who furnish 
68,6867. The total amount under schedule E 
was, in Great Britain, 369,1711.; in Ireland, 
95,5721. 
PROPERTY AND IncomE Tax.—Gross 


(Ireland.) 


Racehorses. . . 55771 6,233 


Parer Douty.—In 1859 there were 
217,827,197 lbs. of paper charged with duty, 
of which 20,142,352 lbs. were exported on 
drawback. The gross receipt of duty in the 
year was 1,414,595/., and the net income 
1,258,4641. 


Income Tax.—In Great Britain, in 
the year ending April 5, 1859, under 
Schedule D 267,173 persons were assessed, 
of whom 41,928 were for incomes under 
rool. a year; 100,968 between rool. and 


1gol.; 41,276 between 1501. and 2001.; 
35,553 between 2001. and 3001.3; 15,867 | 
between 3001.and 400/. The largest amount 
from any class is 231,794l. from incomes 
between tool, and 150/.; the next largest is 
193,0591. from 489 persons with incomes 
between 10,0007. and 50,000/. In Ireland 


RECEIPT. 


Year ended; 
31 March, 
1859. 


Year ended 


31 March, 
1860. 


£, 
3,188,038 
3 


141,087 
2,059,394 
4393149 


£. 
4,532,870 
549,509 
1,040,775 
3,012,935 
653,394 


6,812,232 


97895483 


17,499 persons were assessed under - 


The Income Tax for the year 1859-60 was 
gd. in the pound. 

The assessments for the year 1858-9 under 
schedule D exhibit a very slight increase 
over those for the Year 1857-8. The profits 
of trade on which Income-tax was charged 
in each year were as follows :— 


1859-8. 


Increase. 


£. 
13,107,000 
7,107 3000 
4,510,000 


England. . ... 
‘Scotland . . 
Ireland . .... 


4,587,000 


£. 
33'7,000 


71,000 


‘United Kingdom 84,124,000 


84,811,000 


Net Increase. 
84 3000 


The increase in England arises principally in the assessments at the undermentioned 


City of London 
Manchester . 
Salford . . 
Leeds 


Assessment in 
the Year 1857-8. 


Assessment in 
the Year 1858-9. 


£. 
13,688,000 


162,000 
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On the other hand, considerable decreases are to be noticed in the returns from the 
following places, having extensive commercial operations :— 


Assessment in | Assessment in 
the Year 1854-8.} the Year 1858-9. 


Liverpool 
Newcastle . 
Bradford 
Wakefield 


Sramps.—Gross Receipt in the Years ended March 31, 1859 and 1860, 


Years ended 
March 31, 1859. March 31, 1860. 


£. £. 
8,247,342 8,292,749 


1,353,875 
475, 185 


er 104 
443,574 


1,338,089 
2,211,822 
1,472,443 

287,071 


Gross Receipt. . . 


‘ 

Deeds and other instruments . . 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes ee 
Bankers’ notes . 
Composition for bankers’ bills and notes e 
Receipts and draughts . . 
Probates of wills and letters of " adininistrati 

testamentary inventories 
Legacy and succession tax . 
Fire insurances . . . 
Marine insurances . 
Patent medicines. . . 
Cardsanddice .. . 
Probate Court stamps . 
Licences and certificates. 
Gold and silver plate duty . 
Newspapers . . 
Law, equity, exchequer, ‘and chancery fund I 
Admiralty stamps . aoe 
Divorce and matrimonial causes stamps . 


Puc @ eee 


m an 


( 


LAND AND ASSESSED TAxEs.—Gross Receipt, 1858-59 and 1859-60. 


Year ended Year ended 
March 31, 1859.|March 31, 1860. 


£. 

1355671 
76 
193,3 

348,436 
191,769 
13,757 
1,198 
53,583 
139,242 
15,300 


Land-tax e e 
Inhabited houses . 
Servants . 
Carriages . 
Horses. . 
Dogs 
Horse dealers . 

powder... 
Armorial bearings 

Game duty . 
Additional 5 per cent. per Act 3 Vict., cap. 17 


e 
e 
e 


© @ @ @ 


Gross Receipts. ee 3,163,064 3,241,107 


‘dy 
165 
| £. £. £. 
944000 847,000 97,000 f 
© © 98,000 819,000 19,000 
. 1,390,966 
§21,330 
5,360 
67,459 
411,435 
le 2, 130, 020 
43,091 45,624 
36,236 34,657 
796,910 
193,671 
° 14,139 4 
1,191 
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Loca TAXATION.—A return was ordered | 
by the Honse of Commons of the local taxa- , 
tion of the United Kingdom, “as far as the | 
same can be ascertained from enisting 
returns.” The returns furnished are imper- 
fect, but still afford some useful information. 
In England and Wales there were— 
Poor’s rate, with which are £. 

collected County, Police, and 
Borongh rates, 1858 . 


. 8,188,880 
Church rate (average of seven 


years) . 263,710 
Additional, voluntary contribu- 

tions . 269,550 
Highway rate, including pay- 

ing, &c., 1357). - 1,949,837 
Metropolis Local Management 

Act—General Board. . 159,886 


Turnpike Tolls, 1856 - 1,051,050 


Account of the Totat Pustic REVENUE OF 
_ of the Pusitc EXPENDITU 


REVENUE. 
Land Revenue, including tributes 
and subsidies from Native~ 
States, Excise Duties in Cal- £. 


cutta, ae and Abkarry 

Post Office . . . 588,636 
Stamp Duties. . 593,214. 
Mint Receipts . 8 247,205 
Marine and Pilotage Receipts 7 168,415 
Judicial Receipts (fines, fees, &c.) 402,396 


' Contributions from Native States, 
for contingents. . 

Interest on debts from” Nizam 
and others . 

Miscellaneous Receipts. — Civil 
Department . . 


Works . . . 


~ Public 


645,514 
Military 877,018 


36,060,788 
Excess of Expenditure , . 


£49 642,359 | 


The charges in India are— £, 
Civiland Political establishments 4,035,326 


73 »220 
59,023 
447,999: 


13,581,571 | 
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The rates levied by Parish and District 
Boards for local management, for local 
government and boards of health, for sewers, 

| drainage and lighting, for bridge tolls, ferries, 
market tolls, and port dues, could not be 
ascertained, 

_ In Scotland and Ireland the returns are 
‘more complete. In Scotland the total 
amount is 1,28 5,480l., but the returns contain 
“no item for poor’s rate, and statute labour 
could not be ascertained. In Ireland the 
total is 1,729,6831., including grand jury 
cess, poor’s rate, rates under towns improve- 
ment, municipal corporation, lighting and 
watching, and local acts. The total of the 
United Kingdom, as far as was ascertained, 
Was 15,171,6461. 


InprA in the Year ending April 30, 1859, and 
RE during the same period. 


EXPENDITURE. 
Allowances, and £. 

awbacks 95,77 > 

Payments in Realization of 

Revenue :— 

Charges of Collection gains 

Other payments . 241,297 
——— *4,284,071 

Allowances and Assignments 
out of the Revenue . 858,515 

Allowances to district and village 

| Officers and emandars, includ- 
ing charitable ts. . . I,110,812 


Charges in Indi thcluding in- 
terest on debt, and the value 
of stores received from England 37,241,625 

,Charges in England, excluding 


the value of stores supplied 

toIndia,. « « 6,051,566 
| £49, 642,359 


The charges in England consist chiefly of 
3,477,796l. for military expenses, 779,760l. 
' for various establishments at home, 632,3211. 
, dividends to proprietors of East India Stock, 
_and 414,5352. interest on debts in Great 
| Britain. The remainder consists of small 
items for absentee allowances, mission to 


| Persia, 


Judicial and Police . . 3,893,971 
Buildings, roads, and other pub- 
lic works . « « « 4,287,766 
Military . . . . 21,080,948 
Mint ... « 143,594 
Eastern Settlements 95,452 | 
Intereston Debt. . « 2,783,623 
| 
37,241,625 | 


* This includes the charge for salt and opium. 


} 
| 
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2.— Currency. 


SraTeMENT of the Arrarrs of the Bank of ENGLAND from the Weckly 
Returns of the undermentioned dates in 1859 and 1860. 


IssuE DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Notes issued . 


Cr.—Government Debt... 
Other Securities . 
Gold Coin and Bullion . 


Total. . 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Dr.—Proprietors’ Capital. . 
eeeeef* @ @ 
Public Deposits . 
Other Deposits. ..... 
Seven Days’ and other Bills 


Total... 


Cr.—Government Securities. 
Other Securities . . . 
Notes. . e ee « 
Gold and Silver Coin 


Nov.23,’59. 


| 
Feb.15,’60. May 2. | July 25. | Sept. 19. 


£. 
30,805,080 


| £. | | & 
28,864,545 28, 593,585 29,614,440 30,073,460 
| 


11,015,100 


35459 ,900 
16,330,080 


II,O1§ 100 11,015, 100 11,015, 100 11, 015,100 
| 35459,9°90 3,459,900 35459,900, 35459,900 
14,389, 545 14,118, 585 15,139,440 15,598,460 


30,805,080) 


| 
28,864,545 28,593,585 29,614,440 30,073,460 


14,553 9000 
3,185,972 
8,062,071 

13,662,550 

815,776 


14,553,000 I4, 553,000 14,55$3,000 14,553,000 
3,438,504 3,224,701) 3,394,616 3,784,978 
6,830,256 6,871,698 3,960,021! 6,965,466 
14, 289,756 13 433,233 14,828,614 13,179,934 

732,955, 078,208 712,156 752,409 


49,279 5369, 


39,844,471 38,760,840 37,448,407 39,235,847 


10,925,157 
19,058, 503 
9,640,125 

655,584 


19,171,199. 95728, 9,663,511 

21,0 4 139 21,900, 19,405,303 19,575,0 

7,873,400 6,366, 505) 7,490,265 
715,742, 764,726 175,394 781,298 


4952791399) 


844,47 38, 760,840 37,448,407 39,235,847 


Nore Circciarion of the Unirep Kinepom for the Months ending at 
the following dates in 1859 and 1860. 


| Nov. 19,'59. | Feb. 11,60. 


May 5. July 28. Sept. 22. 


Bank of England . 


Private Banks .. 3 
Joint Stock Banks . | 
Scotland e, 
Ireland 


eeeee | 


24,780 
3,080,754 
4,510,498 


21,735, 


| 3,504, 
| 29775 


4,124,606 
12445,858 | 7,353,744 


265 
381 
034 


22,286,561 
3,565,864 
3,120,771 
4,001, 322 
1,013,067 


22,039,963 
344 
2,993,615 
4,059,686 
6,303,192 


21,058,365 
3,302,110 
094 

096,771 
6,166,077 


Total 


40,618, 260 | 39,697,030 


39,987, 585 38,863,039 | 37,558,417 


CoryacE.—In 1859 there were coined— 


Gold, 


Sovereigns 
Half-Sove- 
reigns . 


Silver. 


Florins . . 
Shillings. . 
Sixpences . 
Fourpences . 4,158 
Threepences 3,584, 328 
Twopences . 4,752 
Pence . 7,920 


No. 
1,547,603 
2,203,813 


Value 
£ 


1,547,603 I 8 
1,101,906 13 I0 


s. d 


Value. 
£ d. 


| Copper. No. 
4,480 0 0 


Pence . . 1,075,200 
Halfpence~ . 1,290,240 2,688 0 o 
Farthings . 1,290,240 1,344 0 0 


In the year there were 188,740 ounces of 
worn silver purchased at the mint value of 
5s. 6d. per ounce. The silver bullion em- 
ployed in minting cost an average of 5s. 13d. 
per ounce. 


Butrron.—In the year 1859 the total 
quantity of gold and silver bullion imported 
into the United Kingdom amounted in value 
to 37,070,1561. Of this, 8,627,854/. came 


¢ 
| 
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«| 
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AL 
| 
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| 
117,216 0 oO a 
69 6 o 
44,804 2 0 — 
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from {Australia, 2,070,0667. from Russia, 
9,672,981. from the United States, The 
greater part of this was probably in gold. 
From France we imported to the value of 
*1,302,3081., from Mexico, South America, &c., 
5,123,9821. The importations in 1858 had 


been only 14,772,4581. The exportations | 


in 1859 were valued at 35,688,8031., of 
which 10, 384,371l. went to France, and 
1,280,2151. to the Hanse Towns, probably 
nearly all gold, and 16,616,5811. to Egypt 
for transit to India and China, probably 
nearly all silver. In 1858 the exportations 
had been 17,607,6647. During the year 
1859 the Bank of England bought gold, in 
bar and foreign coin, to the amount of 
3,550,6081.; and silver, in the same forms, 
to the amount of 2,014,505 In the same 
period the Bank paid, in British gold coin, 
2,972,0541. in excess of the coin received ; 
wnt was furnished by the 
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Bast Inpra Cornace.—In the years 
pt 1854-8 there had been coined in 
the mints of Calcutta, Madras, and Bengal— 


Pieces. Value, Rupees. 


Gold ... 519,317 71,89,755 

Silver. . . 608,315,658 

Copper 449,594,518 67,15,399 

55,93,155472 

Taking the rupee at 2s. equal to 
55,731,5471. in the ten years. 


Mint, Sypnry.—From May 14, 1855, to 
December 31, 1859, there had been received 
at the Royal Mint 1, 380,964 ounces of gold 
dust or bullion for coinage, of the value of 
5,402,6951.; and there had been issued 
4,134,000 sovereigns, 1,860,000 half-sove- 
reigns, and bars or ingots to the value of 
279,9682. The amount retained as mint 
charges was 60,9161. 


| 


3.—Trade. 


Imports and ConsumpTIon of the Principat ARTICLES of FOREIGN and 
CoLoNIAL MERCHANDISE into the Un1TED Krnepom in the Year ended 


31st December, 1859. 


Animals, Living:—Oxen, Bulls, and 
Cows . 


Entered for Computed 
Imported. Home Con- Real 
sumption. 


‘ number 63,294 Free, ee 
Sheep and Lambs . 250,580 
Swine and Hogs 11,084 99 ee 

Ashes, Pearl and Pot e« cwts, 155,663 
Bark for Tanners’ or Dyers’ use 399,497 
Bones (whether burnt or not, or as 
Animal Charcoal) e tons 84,843 eo 
Brimstone . cwts. 1,164,099 be 
Clocks and Watches :—Clocks  . number 296,949 267,149 
Coffee  . 65,353,029 34,492,947 1,955,543 
Corn :—Wheat . qrs. 4,000,922 4,023,578 8,713,532 
Peas . sab ost 157,454 {6,934,760 
Beans 2 © «© 4 344,476 346,097 
Indian Corn or Maize 1,314,303 1,321,633 
Total of Corn . 9,271,167 9,276,447 
Wheat Meal and Flour . - cwts. 3,328,324 3,354,801 2,392,295 
Indian Corn Meal 244 2,449 
Cotton, Raw :—From United States . 8,586,672 Free. 
British East Indies 1,717,240 we 
Total of Raw Cotton. 5, 10,946,331. 34,559,636 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
Tita - 
| | 
a | 
| 
|) | 
| 
| 
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Entered for 
Imported. Home Con- 
sumption, 


Cotton Manufactures, not made up , value £, Free. 
Cream of Tartar cwts, 


Dyes and Dyeing Stuffs —Cochineal 


9? 
39 
29 


an 


Logwood . 
Madder and Madder Root. 
Garan 
erra Japon ca" 
Cutch 


Valonia . 
Flephdhts’ Teeth 
Flax (dressed and undressed), and Tow 
or Codilla of Flax . ° 
Fruit :—Currants 
Lemons and Oranges 

Raisins . 


1,432,037 3, 769,058 
557,861 835,586 
1,103,296 
429,058 762,923 
Guano . 84,122 Free. 769,333 
Hair :—Goats’ Hair or Wool. ° 2,411,834 


Manufactures of Hair and of 
Goats’ Wool, wholly or in part 
made up - value £. 261,579 ee 

Hemp (dressed and “undressed), and 
Tow or Codilla of Hemp . ewts. 1,088 ,249 1,469, 360 

Jute and other vegetable sub- 

stances of the nature of Hemp 1,071,731 190,383 


611, 391 3,373,410 
Tanned, Taw ed, Curried, or 
Dressed (except Russia Hides) . 4,962,192 a ee 
Hops 2,220 I 
Leather Manufactures :—Boots, “Shoes, 
andGoloshesofallkinds. . . 169,933 
t Fronts . 543,341 ee 
Gloves . 4,590, 201 ee 
Mahogany 35,701 Fre 
Metals :—Copper Ore and Regulus ° 84,455 1,812,023 
_ Copper, part 
wrought 218,060 1,124,979 
Tron, in Bars, unwrought . 42,713 ee 
Steel, umwrought . . . 3,226 
Lead, Pig and Sheet 23,620 
Spel ter < 30, 214 ee 
Tin, in Blocks, Ingots, Bars, or. 
Siabs 54,006 


Oil:—Train, Blubber, and Spermacett . 20 1,108,052 
Palm 1,545,089 
380,895 

001,041 


Seed Oil, of all kinds. 
Oil Seed Cakes” 
Potatees 


101,038 


Provisions: :—Bacon and Hams 
Beef, Salt 


2,080,143 

1,039,180 

336,662 

259,141 

3058 

1,217,636 

468,417 

1,270,911 3,041,707 

412,174 925,041 
H 


Quicksilver 

Rice, not in the Husk 

Saltpetre 
Cubic Nitre 

Seeds :—Clover . 
Flax and Linsecd 
Rape 


Hie 
169 
Computed 
Real 
Value. 
1,928, 726 
 ewts. 355,562 848,135 
9,247 29 ee 
29 27,579 ee 
2 
idee 
3 & 
e e 29 ee 
. tons 95,2 ria 
« 107,251 ee 
6 Lard - e . cwts. 
e e 9? 


Silk Ibs. 
Waste, Knubs, and Husks. cwts. 
Thrown . Tbs. 


Silk Manufactures Europe —Broad 
Stuffs:—Silk or Satin . 
Gauze, Crape, and Velvet . . 2° 
Ribbons, of all kinds ° ° 99 
for making Hats. 

Silk Manufactures of India:—Ban- 

dannas, Corahs, Choppas, Tussore 
Cloths, Romals, and Taffeties . . pieces 


Skins :—Sheep, undressed. No. 
», tanned, tawed, or dressed or) 
Lamb, undressed 


» tanned, tawed, or dressed 29 
Seal, in the hair, undressed 7 9° 
Goat, undressed 

» tanned, or dressed 


2? 
Spices :—Cassia Lignea 
Ginger . . cwts. 
Geneva . 
Sugar, Unrefined :—First Quality (equal 
to White Clayed) . cwts. 


Second Quality (not equal to 

White, butequal to Brown Clayed) ,, 
Third Quality (not equal to 
Brown Clayed) . 


Sugar, Refined, Sugar Candy 
Cane Juice e 29 
 Melasses . 29 

| 


Timber and Wood Deals, Battens, 
Boards, or other Timber or Wood 
Sawn or Split loads 
Staves, not exceeding 92 in. long 
Not Sawn or Split, or otherwise 
Dressed, except Hewn, and 
not otherwise charged with 
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9,920,891 
20,808 


327,462 


305 5523 


343,034 
1,559,617 
81,023 


7272519 
17,751 
451,562 
8,719, 265 
16,082 
6,878,587 
4,030,134 
147,950 


188,703 
3,666,888 


3,28 
16,261 

1,074,33 
13,106 


Entered for Computed 
Imported. Home Con- _Real 


sumption. 
Free. 
297,322 


40,727 
456, 290 
160,533 


9° 

29 

99 
182,905 
50,789 
292,823 
17,188 
265,783 
4,243,437 
3,861 
35575,679 
1,307,107 


28, 
3,808,258 
45925 ,013 


243,584 
17,028 


Value. 
10,069, 
526,773 
809, 540 
1,185,138 


ee 


241,640 
162,049 


39,196 
161,463 
Bor ,055 

1,420,888 

16,428 


> 12,536,957 


*680, 763 
1,036, 500 
Free. 


15,077,452 76,362,008 


1,472, 1,354,810 
114,88 Free. 
2141,959 1,069,515 


22,620 16,236,871 


3.958! 256,203 
3,064,636 


> 187 
256, 663 ee. 
786,620 781,581 

3,657 4,348 
194,1 125 
1,010,88 695,911 
1,797,888 2,017,338 
47,958 565 
3,629,351 2,876,578 
13,820 3,150 

251,699 224,411 
459,946 223,147 


Unstemmed 29 
Manufactured, and Snuff: 
Turpentine, Common . cwts. 
Wine :— Of British Possessions i in South 
Africa - gallons 
Of other British 
From Holland . . 
>, France . e 
29 Madeira . 29 
>» Naples and Sicily 24 
| », Other Countries 29. 


25933549 


5,812,545 


45476, 702 
862,445 


3,686, 280 
1,563,330 
253,780 


ee 
ee 
ee 
oe 
ee 
ee 

ee 


oe 


* Including 46,213 cwt. delivered duty free for use in distilleries, under 18 & 19 Vict.. 
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23,667 2,135 
565,813 
571,348 9500 
858.274 90, 386 

| 989,729 275,156 
7126 ,828 32,780 
48,937 
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Entered for Computed 
Imported. HomeCon- Real 
— sumption. Value. 


Wine :—Various Countries, mixed in 
Bond for consumption (with- 
out intermixture of sorts) . ee 281,530 


Total of Red. e 2,817,313 2,972,192 
Totalof White . 5,378,713 4,290,773 e 


Total . 8,196,026 7,262,965 2,981,025. 


Wool, sheep and lam®s’:—From Hanse 
Towns and other Parts of Europe. : 39,381,190 
British Possessions in South 
Africa . e 14, 269,343 
Other Countries . . ) 92831,007 


Total . 130,873,000 


Alpaca and the Llama Tribe . 99 2,501,634 
Woollen Manufactures :—Not made up value £, 865,673 
Articles wholly or partially made 
Har ak Ibs 6,88 
Yeast, Dried . e cwts, 78,606 


The total value of the Imports in 1859 was £1499,334,981; of which £39, 494105 2 was 
from British Colonies and Possessions, and £139,840,929 yaad Foreign Countri ° 


Exports of the PrincripaAL ARTICLES OF FoREIGN AND CoLonrAL MeEn- 
CHANDISE in the Year ended December 31, 1859. 


Cheese . + « « -ewts, 9,341 | Oil:—Cocoa Nut . ewts. 134,748 
Coffee :— Quicksilver Ibs. 2,335,936 
= Of British Possessions » 21,712,889 | Rice, not in the Husk ewts. 1,155,111 
Foreign. » 7,867,890; Saltpetre. . . 100, 547 
Seed :— 
ea qrs. OI ; = oO: 
Cotton, Raw .. 1,563,778 = 
Manufactures not Ibs. 2,152,327 
Dyes ‘Dyeing Stuffs :— “Kpubs, "and 
Silk Manufactures of Europe 
. tons Broad Stuffs: Silk or 


Broad Stuffs: Gauze, . 

Crape, and Velvet . 1,514 
° 117,841 Ribbons of all kinds . FS 25,580 


Hides, ndannas, Cor, 
Wet — . 102,81, |  Choppas, —Tussore 
Hops 312 Cloths, Romals, and 
Leather Manufactures :— Taffeties « 249, 360 
Gloves. . e« - 358,494 | Spices:— 
Metals :— Lignea 
wrought. 47,93 oves e 893,24 
Tin, nin Blocks Ingots, Gi 
Bars, or Slabs e 7,908 Nutmegs . 221,131 
il Pepper’ - 6 ,651, 824 
Palm . 156,475 | Pimento. 


867, 
703,078 


20,102 


$ 
} 
yi 
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prf.galls. 1,926,596 
e 1,054,171 
” 88,045 


215,937 
68,871 
60,150 

2,948 

” 6,791 

6,418,796 


ewts. 


125,730 
11,045,654 


Tobacco :—Man: 
and Snuff Ibs. 1,509,321 

Wine :— 
Red galls. 


903,171 
White. . 1,411,890 
Mixed in Bond . 17,579 
Wool :— 
Sheep and Lambs’, of 
British Possessions. 
Foreign 


Alpaca and the Llama 
Tribe 


Woollen Manufactur&, 
not made up - value £. 


Ibs. 20,616,278 
8,213,702 
276,770 

16,552 


Exports of the Principat and OTHER ARTICLES of Bririsu and IrisH 
PropucE and MANUFACTURES in the Year ended 31st December, 1859. 


Apparel and Slops 
and Ale . 
Books, Printed 
Butter . 
Candles, Stearine 
Cheese . 
Coals and Culm 
Cordage and Cables . 
Cottons :—Calicoes, Cambrics, 
Fustians and Mixed e 
Lace and Patent Net 
Stockings . 
Counterpanes and Small 
Stockings) 
Thread for Sewing 
_ Cotton Yarn . 
Earthenware and Porcelain 
Fish 
Other sorts . ; 
Furniture, Upholstery Wares 
Glass :— 
Window 
Common Bottles 
Plate . 
Haberdashery and Millinery 
Hardwares and Cutlery . 
Saddlery 
Linens: ~ Clothes of all kinds ‘and Cambrics. 
Lace of Thread 
Thread . 
Tapes and Small Wares . 
Linen Yarn. 


¢ 


Wire 


‘of all kinds (exclusive 


of railway iron) 
Steel, Unwrought . 


Copper, Unwrought, in Bricks, Pigs, &e. ewts. 


Sheets and Nails (including 
or Yellow Metal) 

9a Wrought, o other sorts 
of all sorts . 


wrough 
rought (onsepeBens Saddlery and Harness) 


Declared 
Quantities. 


2, 
2,116,207 
478,287 
719,395 
187,830 
137,564 
3,260,174 
190,900 


37,040,127 
397,035 
1,328 


613,831 
32,876 
140,412 
3,842,676 
34, “ 


2,563,445 ,393 


5,449.13 
192, 341,51 


266,657 


6, Pi 36 
I 38,197, 80% 
2,885,969 
21,287,917 


313,513 


300,786 
526,963 
12,356 
81,244 
200, 543 
126,980 


286,588 


2,372,488 
4,143,066 
228,032 


796,325 


3,085,933 
691 ,627 


1,502,272 
257,351 
149,057 
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Declared 
Quantities. Value. 
£. 
Lead, Pig, Rolled and Sheet, and Shot - tons 20,491 80 
Lead Ore, Red and White Lead, and 
Tin, Unwrought . cewts. 573496 361,25 
Painters’ Colou value oe 460, 394. 
Pickles and Sauces . ee 341,824 
Plate, Plated Ware, Jewellery, and Watches oe: % oe 495,162 
Silk Manufactures :—Stuffs, Handkerchiefs, and = bi 
Ribbons (of Silk only) . ‘ - Ibs. 611,752 761,395 
Other Articles (of Silk only) entered at 
Silk Manufactures mixed with other Materials ,, ee 441,614 
Silk, Thrown . - Ibs. 524,7 583,874 
Silk Twist and Yarn 99 358,8 207,125 
Stationery e e e value ee 840, 1972 
Wool, Sheep and Lambs’ . - Ibs. 9,035,182 639,967 
bit ns :—Cloths of all kinds, Duffels, and 
Stuffs, Flannels, Blankets, and 43 
Stockings . - doz. pairs 281,557 180,998 
Worsted Stuffs pieces 2,122,292 4,209,526 
Woollen and Worsted Yarn . cwts.* 203,788 3,080,306 


Enumerated Articles e 
Total Declared Value Unenumerated Articles . e ° 


All Articles e e 


121,027,958 
9,412, 


130,440,427 


British December 31, 
1859, the number of sailing vessels registered 
in the various ports of England and Wales 
was 7,064 under 50 tons, the tonnage of 
which was 218,543; and 12,514 above 50 
tons, the tonnage 3,153,777. In Scotland the 
number was I,174 under §0 tons, the tonnage 
35,7593 and 2,042 above 50 tons, the tounage 
535,073. In Ireland the vessels under 50 
tons numbered 1,030, the tonnage 30,1215 
and those above 50 tons 1,078, the tonnage 
182,397. In the Isle of Man and the Chan- 
nel Islands, there were 512 vessels under 50 
tons, tonnage 12,774; and 375 above 50 tons, 
tonnage 57,311. Total of sailing vessels, 
25,784; total amount of tonnage 4,226,355,— 
a small increase over the preceding year, 
there being a small decrease in Ireland. The 
Steam Vessels were,—in England 654 under 
50 tons, tonnage 14,691; and 800 above 50 
tons, tonnage 307,256. In Scotland, "74 
under 50 tons, tonnage 1,694; above 50 
tons, 223, tonnage 73,316. Ireland, 32 
under 50 tons, tonnage 912; above 50 tons, 
124, tonnage 37,111. ‘In the Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands, the number of steam ves- 
sels was 11, all above 50 tons but one, ton- 
nage 1,856. Total of steam vessels 1,918, 
tonnage 436,836,a small decrease below that 
of 1858; but Ireland showed a small in- 


crease. The number of vessels registered in 
the year, in various British colonies, was,— 
in Africa, 295 sailing vessels, tonnage 24,550, 
and two steamers of 654 tons; in Australia, 
1,393 sailing vessels, and 106 steamers, of 
which 167 sailing vessels and 2 steamers 
belong to New Zealand, the tonnage of the 
whole 149,156; in the North American 
| colonies, 6,656 sailing vessels, and 169 steam 
vossels, tonnage 600,224. In the British 
' West Indies there were 675 sailing vessels 
and 1 steamer, tonnage 22,405. There was 
a slight increase in all the colonies except 
New Zealand. The total number of British 
_and colonial vessels, sailing and steamers, 
, was 36,979, and the total tonnage 5,462,740. 


VeEssELs. Burtt, &¢.—In 1859 there were 
built and registered in the United Kingdom, 
455 timber sailing vessels, tonnage 128,273, 
and 44 timber steam vessels, tonnage 1,843 5 
34 iron sailing vessels, tonnage 19,694, and 
106 iron steam vessels, tonnage 36,160; a 
total of 939 vessels, tonnage 185.9703 a de- 
creasé of nearly 23,000 tons from 4858, The 
number of colonial-built vessels, registered 
in British ports, was 18, tonnage 8,292, all 
from North American-colonies. Of foreign- 
built vessels registered, there were 60, ton- 


nage 15,840, a considerable deerease on 1858. 
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There were 640 sailing vessels, and 31 steam 
vessels belonging to the United Kingdom, 
of which the total tonnage was 170,487, 
wrecked in the year 1859, a considerable 
increase on the previous year; and 82 ves- 
sels were broken up, tonnage 8,775. 


CoasTInc Trape.=The number and ton- 
nage of vessels that entered and cleared 
coastwise, during the year 1859, was, to 
various ports in England, including their 
repeated voyages, Inwards, British, 99,435 
sailing vessels, tonnage 17,055,895; steam 
vessels, 16,420, tonnage 3,877,122; foreign 
sailing vessels, 422, tonnage 69,698. In 
Scotland, British, sailing vessels, 13,924, 
tonnage ‘876,477; steam vessels, 6,440, ton- 
nage 1,361,982; foréign, sailing vessels, 19, 
tonnage 1,283. In Ireland, British, sailing 
vessels, 17,587, tonmage 1,323,817; steam 
vessels, 6,976, tonnage 1,965,290; foreign, 
sailing vessels, 5, tonnage 573. In the Isle 
of Man, sailing vessels, 1,282, tonnage 


43,8953; steam vessels, 185, tonnage 40,699. _ 


There were no foreign steam vessels, either 


inwards or outwards, to or from any port | 


of the United Kingdom. Outwards, from 
various ports in England, British, sailing 
vessels, 103,020, tonnage 8,048,921; steam 
vessels, 15,973, tonnage 3,733,097; foreign, 
sailing vessels, 261, tonnage 45,293. From 
Scotland, British, sailing vessels, 14,960,’ 
tonnage 914,928; steam vessels, 6,151, ton- 
nage 1,293,158; foreign, sailing vessels, 38, 
tonnage 3,664. From Ireland, British, sail- 
ing vessels, 7,676, tonnage 454,339; steam 
vessels, 7,052, tonnage 1,999,846; foreign, 
sailing vessels, ro7, tonnage 16,725. Isle of 
Man, sailing vessels, 782, tonnage 26,696; 
steam vessels, 178, tonnage 59,041. Total, 
Fmwards, British, 153,249 vessels, tonnage 
16,545,157; foreign, 446 vessels, tonnage 
91,554. Outwards, British, 155,792 vessels, 
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15,098" From Ireland, British, 160 sailing 
_ vessels, tonnage 59,620; foreign, 25 sailin 
| Vessels, tonnage 7,878. From the Channe 
| Islands, British, 56 sailing vessels, tonnage 
| 7,413. The total number of British shi 
entered inwards was 5,359, tonnage 1,976,8283 
of foreign there were 689 vessels, tonnage 
384,396,—a decrease of British vessels, but 
an increase of tonnage over 1859. In the 
foreign vessels there was a small increase of 
both. Of British ships cleared outward, 
there were 5,527, tonnage 2,101,221; of 
foreign, 9745 ships, tonnage 406,284,—like- 
wise a decrease in British vessels, but a 
small increase of tonnage; and a small in- 
crease of both foreign vessels and tonnage. 
| British Fiseery.—In the year 1859 there 


g, were 491,487 barrels of herrings, cured in 


various ways, of which 158,676 barrels were 
branded on payment of a fee. Of the total 


{ 


large decrease, and no year since 1837 shows 
so small a number of barrels cured. The 
deficiency arose principally from the small 
take on the east coast of Scotland. In this 
fishery there were engage1 322 vessels, of 
8,002 tons burthen, of which 114, of 2,834 
tons burthen, were from the Isle of Man, the 
rest from Scotland. Collectively they made 
537 voyages. The cod and ling fishery 
occupied 135 véssels, all Scotch but one, of 
4,924 tons burthen, besides a number of 
open boats, which brought in the greater 
portion of the fish. The number of fish 
caught or purchased was 1,525,217 by the 
vessels, and 2,351,319 by the open boats. The 
total quantity cured dry was 118,383 cwts. 3 
. cured in pickle, 5,362 cwts: and 35,923 cwts. 
of the dry-cured were exported. The total 
number of vessels and boats of every descrip- 
tion engaged in the fisheries was 12,802, of 
which the collective tonnage was 91,214. 
The fishermen and boys employed numbered 


272,979 barrels were exported, a remarkably . 


tonnage 16,528,625; foreign, 406 vessels, ' 43,062, with 1,141 fish-curers, and 1,907 
tonnage 65,682. There has been an increase coopers. The estimated capital embarked 
of tze British shipping, both inwards and | in boats, nets, and lines was 739,096. 

outwards, over 1858, of nearly a million | 


— and of foreign vessels, of about 10,000 
ms, 

CorontaL TraADE.—The number and ton- 
mage of vessels that entered and cleared 
from the various ports in the United King- 
dom in the year 1859, from and to the 
British colonies, were—Jnwards, in Eng- 
land, British, 3,872 sailing vessels, tonnage 
1,542,672; steam vessels, 740, tonnage 
165,310; foreign, 614 sailing vessels, ton- 
nage 356,907, In Scotland, British, 440 
sailing vessels, tonnage 160,011; steam 
vessels, 7, tonnage 47,710; foreign, 147 sailing 
vessels, tonnage 4,308. In Ireland, British, 
276 sailing vessels, tonnage 96,806; foreign, 

8 sailing vessels, tonnage 23,181. In the 


| Wrecks.—In 1859 there was a great in- 
| crease in the loss of life in casualties on or 
| near our own coasts, chiefly attributable to 
the violent gales in October and November. 

The total number of lives lost was 1,645, 
| against 340 in 1858, of which 446 were lost 
_in the Royal Charter, and 424 in the 
Pomona. The total number of vessels 
| wrecked, or suffering other casualties, was 
| 1,416, the tonnage being 222,926, and the 
hands 10,538, exclusive of passen- 
gers. Of the vessels, 1,221 were either 
| British or colonial, 188 foreign, and 47 not 
| ascertained. The total losses amounted to 
| §85, serious damages to 831. The loss of 
| property is computed at 893,000!. on car- 


le of Man and the Channel Islands, 24 goes, and 8%0,000l. for the vessels, of which 
sailing vessels, tonnage 3,319. Outwards, | only 688,924. is known to have been 
from England, 4,056 sailing vessels, tonnage covered by insurances. The total number 
1,626,411; steam vessels, 763, tonnage | of lives saved was 2,332, of which 291 were 
188,974; foreign, sailing vessels, 736, ton- by life-boats, 260 by rocket and mortar 
nage 382,593; steam vessels, 3, tonnage 715. | apparatus, 1,009 by luggers, coast-guard 
From Scotland, British, 469 sailing vessels, boats, &c.; 766 by ships and steamboats, 
tonnage 217,699; steam vessels, 23, tonnage | and 6 by individual exertion. For gallantry 
10,1043; foreign, 31 sailing vessels, tonnage’; in saving life, 207 rewards were given. 
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A Return of the Sutprrine employed in the Trade of the United Kingdom, 
exhibiting the Number and Tonnace of Vessets that Entered Inwards 
and Cleared Outwards (including their repeated Voyages), separating 
British from Foreign Vessels, also Steam from Sailing Vessels, and dis- 
tinguishing the Trade with each Country, in the Year’ 1859. (Sa. is for 
Sailing Vessels; St. for Steam Vessels. ] 


INWARDS. OUTWARDS. 
Brii bh, =| ‘Foreign. British. Foreign, 


Ships.| ons. Tons. ||Ships.| ‘Tons. |Ships.| ‘Tons. 


St. 19! 29° 4050. 22,120] 204] 105,180 49| 21,260 
Russia | 1,582) 3 1,417 2,033 421, 702|| 1,208) 256,113| 1,319} 229,478 
St. 17,075, 18 6,114 60; 17,611 I 4,161 

Sweden 267) 41,151, 1,652) 300,575 203; 31,563) 1,304) 223,982 


St. 19 6,137 20] 19 6,080 32) «12,444 
Sa 1044) 1,791 335,469]| 43 7,080 1,899 324978) 
St. 0,324. 12,832 2 

— 206, 21,237| 1,949] 169,805|/ 385) 59,253) 4,756, 587,169 
Prussia St. 117) 42,703 55 14,550 Iol 36,272 51 12,952 

USa. 573 1192054! 1,762] 335,755) 539, 74,989 1,583, 318,522 
G St. 547, 193,209 410) 180,722)) 548) 191,351) 385 139,960 
ermany | 1,421) 284,232) 2,150] 269,084)} 1,392) 270,007) 2,222) 222,911 
Holland St. 950, 278, 1323) 288) -. 68,484} 880, 246,266, 279, 65,927 
* | 1,318, 209,160) 1,388] 181,001|| 1,242) 196,331, 585, 49,193 


St. 364, 107,760 95) 23,874] 3 109,506, 81) 26,145 
Belgium Ysa, | 82:463| 603] 93,415'| 669, 59.279, 198| 26,585 
Channel Istes § 668 96,3j0, . 668 

NeLISICS) Ga | 1,200! 111,156, 31 3,008] 852 3,272) 

France . St. | 2,369 


Sa. 
Gibraltar. 


St 67 
States } Sa. 89,256) 300) 61,934] 540; 112,241 
Malta . St. 2 687). 23} 15,905 


Ionian Isles. § 


Greece . 


: 49 8,38 12 4 
St. 38,363 I 90 

233| 48,129) 114 26,325 228| 56,994) 354 10253 
Wallachia & - ‘ 3 


40,959 30 


F t. Yor,695 I 20 


774,719, x12] 89,570] 1347} 976,761] 402] 282,268 
America :— 


British N. St. 43} 48,443! . 46,933} 


Colonies, 2 Sa. | 1,422) 674,479, 476] 280,453 11047 498,546} 36,840 
British W. § St. 2 1,129) 


Indies . Sa. 905| 209,974} 45] 15,233'} 630) 191,522} 41] 15,944 


Foreign W. § St. 4757 6) 3,543]. 30) 50,973 4) 35237 
Indies Sa. 194 55,145) 186 51 223 67,342 402) 
United St. 129} 162,712 1 1,409) 184,01 35} 535389 
States . 2Sa. 303} 203,683) 833} 820,576} 423) 272, 1,014}, 95357 
Central and § St. 15| 20,695 2 1,844] 21) 20,879), 445s 
SthrnStates2Sa. | 212,593) 266) 69,350] 961) 252,395|. 355) 106,115 
The Whale § St. 16} 53515) » 6457 
"Fisheries Sa. 54) 155251 1} 608}. 155438), 15436 


Total . 25,906,726, 731 |23,935|45955 ,606 


‘| 
ii 
{ 
| 
St. 136) 54,783 2 472| 143| 59,796 
Portugal 601; 6g,192| 170] 24,919) 558 69,971 | 335| 56,067 
St. 56, 24,916 bo} «21,828. 34,878, 70) 26,799 
145,236) 426) 91,202] 1,236 231,756) 144,033 
Io) 19) 7,584) 1 147 
_ 13,969 14] 4,170} 279) 
925 
568 
Sa. | 4,034, 4 982, 11,798, 22) 8,320 
22| 43.168) 21) 2 224 
30 
69 
a 
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‘Forrten Trapr.—The aggregate number 
of British ships employed in 1859, in the 
foreign trade, including sailing vessels and 
steamers, was—Imwards, 22,416 vessels, ton- 
nage 4,679.831 5 Outwards, 21,619 vessels, 
tonnage 4,686,269; and of foreign there were 
—Inwards, 21,957 vessels, tonnage 4,268,104; 
Outwards, 23,393, tonnage 4,564,603. 


LicutTuotse AND Licut-Dvues.—In_ the 
year 1858 the receipts amounted to 299,1611. 5 
in 1853 they had been 413,191/. The ordi- 
nary expenditure in 1858 had been 202,108I., 
and 76,4491. for building new lighthouses : 
in 1853 the two items stood 190,018. and 
36,6781. 


Suc¢ar.—The total quantity of unrefined 
sugar imported into the United Kingdom 
in 1859 was 9,098,544 cwts., of which 
3,849,163 cwts. were from foreign ports, 
and the remainder from British ions. 
Of refined sugar and sugar-candy in the 
same year, there were imported 856 cwts. 
from British possessions, and 261,605 cwts. 
of foreign; and 781 cwts. of British, and 
241,598 cwts. of foreign, were entered for 
home consumption. ‘The quantity of un- 
refined sugar entered for home consumption 
was. 8,641,920 cwts., and the duty amounted | 
to 5,935,9091. The average price for the | 
year was 28s. 6d. per cwt. e quantity 
of melasses imported was 227,286 cwts. 


Rum.—In 1859 the total quantity im- 
ported was 6,608,369 gallons, of which | 
5,904,003 gallons were from the British 

est Indies and Guiana, 463,033 from the 
Mauritius, 214,713 gallons from the East 
Indies and Ceylon, and 26,620 gallons of 
foreign produce. 


CoFFEE.—The total quantity imported 
in 1859 was 51,701,721 lbs., of which 
2,339,913 Ibs. were from Jamaica, aig they 
from Bombay, 3,585,356 lbs. from a 
42,364,978 Ibs. from Ceylon, and the re- 
mainder from various parts of British India 
and the West India islands. No distinction 
is now made at the Custom House between 
British and foreign. 


Coco A.—The total quantity of cocoa im- 
ported in 1859 was 4,211,185 lbs. of which 
$330 lbs. were from Grenada, 3,133,739 lbs. 

m 
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Brit possessions in the East Indies, 
14,269,343 Ibs. from British possessio 
South Africa, 12,036,125 lbs. from Germany, 
153,874 lbs, from Spain, 27,145,518 Ibs. from 
other European countries, 22159179 Ibs, 
from South America, and 1,856,050 lbs. from 
all other countries. 


Srrmeits.—In the year 1859 there were 
1;230,863 gallons of proof spirits distilled 
in England, 13,190,865 in Scotland, and 
1,234,993 in Ireland, a total of 27,657,721 
, ape an increase of 286,787 gallons over 

production of 1858. The duty was paid 
on 24,254,403 gallons for home consumption, 
and amounted to 9,701,764l. In England 
the consumption was 10,592,049 gallons; in 
Scotland, 7,123,906; in Ireland, 6,538,448. 
The duty is now 8s. per gallon in ‘each 
division of the kingdom, and consequently 
the inte is free. The exportation 
for the year, under drawback, was 35,715, 
a decrease of 25 per cent. on that of 1858. 
The quantity in bond on December 31, 1859, 
Was 10,081,603 gallons, of which 646,895 
were in England, 3,179,462 in Scotland, and 
6,255,246 in Ireland. 


ButrTer.—In the year 1859 there were 
imported 421,534 cwts. of butter, producing 
a duty, at 5s. per cwt., of 104,587. Of the 
total quantity, 54,065 cwts. came from the 
Hanse Towns, 214, cwts. from Holland, 
60,952. cwts. from 
from France, 41,819 cwts. from the Channel 
— and 13,122 cwts, from other coun- 

es. 


Brewers, &c.—On October 10, 1859, there 
were 2,268 brewers in England, 63,909 
victuallers, 40,537 persons licensed to sell 
beer to be drunk on the premises, and 2,898 
licensed to sell beer not to be drunk on 
the premises. By these persons 35,015,300 
bushels of malt were used, of which 
24,616,395 were by brewers, 7,118,116 by 
victuallers, 2,940,046 by persons licensed 
to sell beer to be drunk on the premises, 
and. 340,743 by others not so licensed. In 
Scotland there were 120 brewers, and 12,015 
victuallers, of whom only 126 brew, using 
198,199 bushels of malt, while the brewers 
used 1,344,835 bushels. In Ireland there 
Were I09 brewers, using 2,372,y1I bushels 


of malt, and 17,142 victuallers, ef 


none brewed. The quantity of beer ex- 


Igium, 36,732 cwts. . 


the West India islands. 


Cortron.—The total quantity imported from 
British possessions in 1859was 194,255,264lbs., 
of which 592,256 Ibs. were from the West 
Indies, 1,332,128 Ibs. from Mauritius, and 
from British. India, and Ceylon the re- 
mainder, the Presidency of Bombay supply- 
ing 186,128,656-1bs, 


Woor.—The total quantity of wool im- 
ported in 1859 was 133,284,634 lbs.; of this 
53,700,542 lbs. came from. British settle- 
ments in Australia, 14,363,403 lbs. from 


rinidad, the remainder from other of 


eter if the same period from the United 
ingdom was 590,782 barrels, of the declared 
value of 2,042,670l., of which §42,083 barrels 
were exported from England. 


. Matrr.—The total quantity of malt made 
in the United Kingdom in the year ending 
September 30, 1859, was 6,122,892 quarters, 
of which 659,882 quarters were for distillery 
purposes or for exportation, and therefore 
free of duty. The quantity charged was 
5,463,010 quarters; and the quantity used 
by brewers, victuallers, and retailers was 
4,866,402, leaving only 596,608 quarters for 
private consumption. 
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Hors.—In 1859 the number of acres’ 
under cultivation for hops was 45,665, and British copp2r the. total. exportation was 
the number of Ibs. charged with duty was 22,788 tons 15 cwts., of which 14,345 tons 
68,496,958, The total amount of duty was were in the form of sheets, yellow metal, 
599,346U., an average of 130. 2s. 5id. peracre. nails, &c. There were 921 tons of foreign 
‘The quantity of British hops exported was ore re-exported, and 2,552, tons 10 cwts.of . 
» 1,353,075 Ibs.; the foreign hops imported regulus, unwrought copper, &c. 

amounted to 2,219 cwts. 3 qrs. 23 Ibs., of 
which 1,959 cwts, 2 qrs. paid duty for home, Trx.—In 1859 the quantity of tin im- 
consumption at 2l. 5s. per cwt.; and on, ported into the United Kingdom amounted 
January 1, 1860, there<were 3,555 cwts. in | to 2,700 tons 6 cwts., and 563 tons of tin ore 
warehouse under bond. This is the fifth and regulus; and there were exported 2,803 
year in succession remarkable for the large tons 19 ewts. of British, and 395 tons of 


177 
7,420 tons, and New Zealand 455 tons. Of 


produce of hops. 


Coats.—The quantities of coals, cinders, 
coke, culm, and patent fuel shipped and 


Kingdom in 1859, were, of coal 9,913,595 


tons, of patent fuel 29,190 tons. The total | 
quantity exported in the year was 6,784,337 
tons of coal, 213,579 tons of cinders, 9,033 
tous of culm,.and 75,080 tons of patent fuel 5 
the declared total value of all which was 
3,315,279. The quantity of coal brought 
into WAS. 3,299,170 tons coastways, 
and 1,210,776 tons by railways and canals. 
There were also 20,642-tons of patent fuel 
brought coastways. 


into the United Kingdom 71,277 tons of 
copper ore; 13,178 tons of regulus; 8,048 
tons of unwrought copper in bricks, pigs, 
&c,; 926 tons of old copper for remanufac- 
ture, 2,855 tons partly wrought in bars, rods, 
&c.3 28 tons of plates and coins; and 1,456 
cwts. of copper manufacture and engraved 
plates. Chili, Cuba, and Spain furnish the 
larger portion of the ore, but Australia sent 


| 


sent coastways to other ports of the United | 


Coprrr.—In 1859 there were imported | 


foreign tin, and 74 tons 7 cwts. of foreign 
tin ore and regulus. 


Zixc.—Of zinc or spelter there were im- 
ported in 1859, 30,214 tons, of lapis calami- 


tons, of cinders 45,991 tons, of culm 148.247 _naris 5,083 tons, and of oxide of zine 1,003 


tons. The exports were—of British zinc 
4,874 tons 15 cwts., of foreign 8,671 tons 17 


, cwts., and 69 tons 9 cwts. of foreign oxide 


of zinc; of the total export 10,120 tons were 


: sent to the British East Indies. 


tharge, 2,641 tons of red lead, and 
| 3,623 tons 19 cwts. of white lead; of foreign 
| there were exported 109 tons 4 cwts. of lead 
‘ore, 40 tons 15 cwts. of pig and sheet lead, 

and 51 tons 19 cwts. of white lead. Russia, 
the United States, Australia, and China are 
‘the largest customers, taking more than 
11,000 tons collectively. 


{ 


JupIcIaAL STATISTICS FOR ENGLAND AND 
Wates, for 1859.—The plan of these sta- 
tistics is now carried out more completely as 
regards the departments of Civil Law, which 
forms Part Il. Part I. commences with the 
Police and -Constabulary, of whom the 
numbers and expense for the whole of 
England and Wales, were 20,597 men (in- 
cluding the chief officers and other officials), 
and 1,485,029/. -‘The borough constables, ap- 
pointed by watch committees, were 5,993. 
‘the county constables, 7,700; the metro- 
politan police constables, 6,296; and the 
City of London constables, 608, The salaries 
and pay amounted to 1,105,7081.; allowances 
and contingent expenses, 37,3100. ; clothing 


4.—Crime, Police, and Law. 


and accoutrements, 1 


3921.5; superannua- 
tion and gratuities, 60,8657. ; horses, harness, 
forage, &c., 29,6591. ; station-house charges, 
printing, &c., 118,8g0l.; other miscellaneous | 


charges, 28,1051. e borough police cost 
367,140l., of which the Treasury paid 71,2841. ; 
the county constabulary cost 584,815/., of 
which the Treasury paid 114,8651.; the 
metropolitan police cost 485,6661., of which 
the Treasury paid 124,057/.; and the City of 
London police cost 47,4081., the whole de- 
by the City. 

The investigations of the police have been 
again directed to the numbers of the criminal 
classes. The report states, that, in 1859, — 
there were— 


Males. Females. Total. 
Known thieves and depredators nnder16 4,382 1,546 5,928 
Ditto over 16 . 26,478 “9,132 33,610 
Receivers of stolen goods . under16 . 85 28 113 
Ditto overI16 3,450 844 4,294 ; 
Prostitutes. « under16 . 2,037. 2,037 
Ditto over16 ee 28,743 28,943 
Suspected persons . « + under16 . 3,878 1,370 5,248 | 
Ditto over 16 . 26, 5,734 32,440 
Vagrants and tramps . . under16 3,279. 5,446 
B19) _ Ditto over16 . 23,811 6, 19,907 
80,069 55,697 


,| 
Leap axp Leap Ore.—In 1859 the quan- 
tities imported were—pig and sheet lead 
23,620 tons; lead ore 2,100 tons; white lead 
7 162 tons; of which 19,588 tons came from Ae yt 
Spain. ‘The quantities exported were— 
' British, 197 tons of lead ore, 18,414 tons of Bie 
ig and rolled lead, 2,157 tons of shot, 481 
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offenders are to be expected 


The police also enumerate 26,276 houses | 18,987 males and 5,205 females were habitual 
as being the resorts of thieves, brothels, or _ drunkards; while 113,770 males and 14,772 
otherwise of bad character. | females were of previously good characters, 

These returns, though of course only | and of 115,551 males and 27,479 females the 


ximately correct, are not wholly unsatis- | characters were unknown. 
The of the police dis- 
tricts, from which the returns are made 
’ Coroners’ uests i num- 
amounts to 18,000,000, consequently the 20,531, and 
class from which the | 6,437 females. Verdicts were found—in 
< considerably | 454 cases of murder, 148 of manslaughter, 2; 
below 1 per cent., varying from 1 im §4'4 in | justifiable bemicide,* 1,240 suicide, 9,241 
the seats of the hardware manufacture, to 1 in | accidental death, 350 from injuries—causes 
194 in the metropolis. ‘The great social evil | unknown, 2,917 found dead, 306 excessive 
is also less than was formerly estimated, | drinking, 93 from disease aggravated b 
though above what it appeared from the re- | neglect. 16s froga ‘want cold, exposure ee 
turns of last year, perhaps owing to a more | and § 847 froms other catees,  Intants tmder 
correct reckoning. But yet we should hardly | 7 


expect to learn that there are no prostitutes | 5405, between 


: and sixteen, 1,784; adults under sixty, 
under 16 in Oxfordshire, Northamptonshire, 
Bedfordshire, Cumberland, or Westmoreland; | 91523 and aged or infirm above sixty, 3,390, 
only 2 in Cambridgeshire; in the whole 
Weat Riding of York, with allits populous, Prisons.—In 1859 the total number of 
towns, only 4, except Huddersfield, which | persons committed to these was 126,861, of 
contains 19; or that there should be onlyg whom 94,763 were males and 32,098 
in all Wales, except in Cardiganshire, in females; a considerable decrease from the 
which there are 109. | previous year, The commitments under 

During the year the police had information the County Court Act still form nearly 12 
of 52,018 indictable crimes committed, and per cent. of the whole. There were com- 


27,119 persons were apprehended, of whom | mitted for trial at assizes and sessions 16,904 


11,677 males and 3,628 females were com- | persons; on summary conviction 74,769 ; for 


mitted for trial, and 6,887 males and 3,291 want of sureties 3,663; on remand, and dis- 
females were discharged ; 1,351 males and 285 charged 11,736; for debt and on civil pro- 
females were bailed or committed for want | cess 15,120, of whom 883 were women; 
of sureties. There were tried 12,782 males and 4,669 men under the Mutiny Act for 
and 3,892 females. Of these 4,175 were ac- desertion, &c. Of re-committals there were 
quitted; 29 were insane, and 52 died. Of | 38,428; of these 845 males and 2,372 females 
the convictions 17 were sentenced to death, had been committed above ten times, 720 
of whom 9 were executed. 2,153 were sen- males and 647 females had been committed 
tenced to various periods of penal servitude; from seven to ten times, and 12,315 males 
10,060 to imprisonment for various terms, | and 4,031 females were committed for the 
with in some cases fines or whipping, and | first time. Of the total number, 1,378 were 
188 were discharged after being fined, under twelve years of age, 7,535 were be- 
whipped, or finding sureties for good be-| tween twelve and sixteen, the great mass 
haviour. Of the convictions, 1,346 were for | are between sixteen and forty, numbering 
offences against the person ; 1,221 for offences , 77,612; there were 11,772 between forty 
against property with violence; 8,658 for | and fifty, 4,261 between fifty and sixty; 
offences against property without violence; only 2,783 above sixty ; and 431 whose 
101 for malicious offences against property; ages were not ascertained. Of the offenders 
696 for forgery and offences against the cur- 83,376 were English, 2,793 Welsh, 2,239 
rency; and 448 for offences not included | Scotch, 15,258 Irish, 496 colonial or Easi 
in the foregoing classes, such as assaulting Indian, 1,682 foreigners, and 1,225 not 
gamekeepers (102), breach of the peace, known. Of the whole, 352 had received 
(rp keeping disorderly houses (115), &c. | superior instruction, 4,619 could read and 

‘or other offences to be determined sum- | write well, 62,972 could read and write 
marily, 392,810 persons were apprehended, of imperfectly, 38,226 could neither read nor 
whom 310,690 were males and 82,120 were write, and 903 were not ascertained. The 
females. Of the total 97,196 males and 37,804 , total expense of prisons and prisoners for 
males were discharged; and 213,494 males‘ the year was 493,7471., of which 120,834l. 
and 44,316 females were convicted. Of these , were for the maintenance of prisoners, the 
56,504 were sentenced to various periods of , remainder of the nature of fixed charges for 
imprisonment, with in some cases*fines or | the buildings, management, &c. The whole 
whipping, 780 were sent to Reformatory | sum gives an average cost for each prisonct 
Schools, 162,604 were fined, 476 whipped, | of 24/. §s.t1d, The profits on the labours 
12,203 to find sureties fur good behaviour, | of prisoners had been 25,410. made up to 
3,515 delivered up to the army or navy, and | 29,5137. by other small receipts; the local 
21,728 tq other punishments of a slight | rates and funds produced 354,817/.; and 
character. Of the class of persons proceeded | 95,3201. were defrayed from the public re- 
against summarily, 13,213 males and 3,397 | venue, the chief part or proportion of the 
females were known thieves, 20,691 were | charge on convicted prisoners. The convict 
prostitutes, 11,695 males and 4,026 females prisons are now ten, the hulks have been 
Were vagrants, tramps, &c. 38,374 males | altogether superseded, and transportation 
and 6,550 females were suspicious characters, | has,in a great measure, ceased. The number 
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of convicts undergoing punishment at the 
commencement of the year, was 4,628, of 
whom 6,556 were mates and 1,072 females; 
during the year 2,366 males and 389 females 
were added ; and 2,272 males and 259 females 
were disposed of as follows :— 364 males were 
removed to Western Australia and Gibral- 
tar; and I male and 1 female sent toa county 
gaol or reformatory; 29 males and 9 
females transferred to lunatic asylums; 
1,529 males and 218 females discharged on 
termination of sentence, 226 males and 3 
females with tickets-of-leave, 13 males on 
commutation of sentence, 8 males and 5§ 
females pardoned on medical grounds, 74 
males and 13 females died, 3 males escaped, 
and 1 male committed suicide. At the end of 
the year there remained in the various prisons 
6,650 males and 1,202 females. The cost of 
these convict prisons had been 247,716. ; 
the value of convict labour 6,6391., and the 
net yearly cost of each prisoner 311. 19s. 3d. 
The criminal lunatics under confinement on 
Sept. 29, 1859, numbered 874, of whom 686 
were males and 188 females, 
Part II. contains returns from the su- 
 saiees courts of Common Law, the County 
‘ourts, and other courts for the recovery of 
small debts; from the Bankruptcy Court 
and the Court for the Relief of Insolvent 
Debtors; from the Courts of Equity, the 
Court of Probate, the Divorce and Matri- 
monial Causes Court, and the Admiralty 
Court; and from the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council, and the Judicial Pro- 
ceedings of the House of Lords. In the 
courts of Common Law 86,270 writs of sum- 
mons and 582 writs of capias were issued ; 
2,209 causes entered for trial, and 965 were 
tied of which 358 were in the Queen’s 
Bench, 280 in the Common Pleas, and 324 in 
the Exchequer; 832 of the causes were 
withdrawn or struck out, and the others be- 
came remanets. At Nisi Prius 1,180 causes 
were entered, of which 329 were heard in 
the Queen’s Bench, 128 in the Common 
Pleas, 350 in the Court of Exchequer, and 
205 were withdrawn or. struck out. The 
total amount of fees received by the three 
courts was 58,9021. 
In the County Courts there were 714,623 
plaints or cases sent from the superior 
courts; the number of cases determined 
was 393,673, of which 988 were by jury ; of 
the judgments 424,550 were for the plaintiff, 
089 for the defendant, and 8,861 non-suits 
ethis shows more judgments than determined 
cases, but the figures are so given in the re- 
port and in the tabular returns]; the total 
amount for which plaints were entered was 
1,754,971. ; the amount for which judgments 
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tions were presented; 648 by creditors, 314 
by traders agaitist themselves, and 31 for 
private arrangement; and there were 17 
petitions for winding up joint-stock com- 
panies. Adjudication was pronounced on 912 
cases. The total number of persons de- 
clared bankrupt, whether trading singly or 
in partnership, was 1,054. The number of 
bankrupts who passed their last examination 
was 893, and the amount of debt upon their 
balance-sheets was 3,645,031. e total 
amount of assets received was 1,057,834]. ; 
against which there were special charges 
and deductions 118,6411.; expenses of ad- 
ministration 316,34%1., debts paid in full 
8,gool., and dividends ordered 687,244l. 
First-class certificates, either immediate or 
suspended, were given to 1oo bankrupts, 
second-class to 449, third-class to 2203 certi- 
ficates refused with protection to 10, and 
without protection to 20. 


InsoLvENtTS. — In the year 1859, 2,765 
petitions were filed, 23 of which were by 
creditors. There were 93 from profes- 
sional men; 26 from officers of the army 
or navy; 88 clerks; 1,686 traders; 16 
lodging-house keepers; 44 shopmen; 179 
agents; 47 manufacturers; 176 mechanics ; 
88 graziers, farmers, millers, &c. ; and 322 
from persons of other classes. The sche- 
dules filed by imprisoned debtors preparatory 
to their appearance before the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court numbered 2,703; and of 
these 2,694 came up for hearing during the 
year, of whom 799 were heard by the Court 
in London and 1,895 in the County Courts. 
On the hearing 2,104 were discharged forth- 
with, and 412 were remanded for various 
periods. During the year dividends were 
paid upon only 196 estates. These estates 
realized 31,5617., averaging 1612. os. 6d. 
each, but that sum was reduced by expenses 
of administration including allow- 
ance to insolvents) to 26 3431. for dividend 
upon debts amounting to 206,6071. The 
expenses of administration, therefore, aver- 
aged 261. 12s. 5d. for each estate, and the 
sum left for dividend 1341. 8s. 1d. The 
dividends (where there were any) averaged 
120. 15s. per cent. In 36 cases during the 
year debtors with 54,5771. debt upon their 
schedules showed all to have been paid or 
released. Under the Protection Acts in the 
same Court, 2,820 schedules were filed 
during the year by traders whose debts were 
under 3ool. ; 2,717 such applicants 
for hearing, 991 before the Court in London, 
1,746 before the County Courts, which, 
therefore, do the greater part of the insol- 
vency business. On the hearing 2,048 ob- 
tained’ a final order. Dividends were paid 


were obtained was 851,7320.; the amount of | during the year on 492 estates, the sum 
costs was 37,6287.; and the totak amount of | realized being 18,7931., which the expenses 


fees Was 215,6231. There had been 98,589 
exccutions against goods issued, and 27,284 


of administration and other payments 
reduced to 13,4161, for dividend on debts 


warrants of commitment; and-in the amounting to 152,557. 

e 
applications to the smaller manorial and 
other courts, and in the stannary courts the 


9,003 debtors had been imprisoned. 


numbers are small, 


In the Courts of Bankruptcy 993 peti- 


Kach of these 
492 estates, therefore, realized on an arerege 
only 380, 3s. 11d., and the net amount !for 
dividend was but 271. 5s.4d. There is no 
account’ of the aggregate amount of the 
debts entered inthe schedules as owing by 
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all tbe £3523 insolvents of the year who 
came before the Insolyent Debtors’ Courts, 
but from the data given it must have | 
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petitions of course, 523; certificates for sale, 
or transfer, or delivery of stock, &c. fe a 
upon which the amount of fees levied by 


amounted to about, 5,000,000!., and the net | stamps, Was 12,9121.; and in the office of the 


amount paid in dividends during the year 
was under 40,0001. 

‘The returns of the Courts of Chancery are, 
for the year ending Noy. 1, 1859, given. for 


clerks of records and writs, the fees, also 

collected amounted to 25,9050. 
In.the Lord Chancellor's Court, and the 

Court of A there were 1,811 petitions, 


the first time in a complete form and with | of which 26 were presented before the Lord 


comprehensive detail. We give them, as | 
showing the nature and extent of the pro- | th 


ngs of these courts. The following are 
returns from the Master of the Rolls’, and 
the Vice-Chancellor’s Courts. 


Summonses to originate proceedings :— 
For the administration of estates 332 
Under the Charitable Trusts Act er 
For appointments of Guardians, 

and maintenance of Infants . 146 
For other purposes . . gt 


650 


 « 16,381 
Orders made :— 
Of the class drawn up by Re- 
Of the class drawnupinchambers 5,770 
Orders brought into chambers for 
prosecution. . + « 1,930 
Debts claimed and adjudicated upon :— 
Number of Debts ee 
ccounts passed, (other 
Receiver’s accounts) 
Number of Accounts. . . 
Receipts therein 
Disbursements and Allowances 
Receivers’ Accounts passed :— 
Number of Accounts. . . 415 
Receipts therein 3,124,3060. 
Disbursements and allowances 
Sales of Estates under Orders of 
Court :-— 
Number of Sales . 


4,020 
1,288,3872. 


49° 
Purchases of Estates under orders sags rs 
of Court :— 
Number of purchases 84 
Number of Contributories :— 
Included in lists of Contributories —_1,937 


Excluded from lists of Contri- 
Companies 
‘or winding up — 
_ Amount of Callsmade . . 799,0921. 
Total amount of fees levied by 
11,4010. 


119 


stamps 


The pleas, demurrers, causes, claims, re- 
ty it and appeals entered for hearing 
382; there, were 2,226 set 

during the year; 2,023 were heard; 


Chancellor, 114 before the Lords Justices, and 
e remainder before the Vice-Chancellors. 
The amount of fees was 1,5282. 

Before the Masters in Lunacy there were 
69 inquiries, and 150 reports made to the 
Lord Chancellor as to property, kindred, 
maintenance, xc. The summonses for pro- 
ceedings before them uumbered 3,430; the 
amount of receipts in the accounts passed by 
them was 330,1491., and the amount of dis- 
bursements al'owed was 286,0981. 

The Court of Probate in the year granted 
8,009 probates, and 4,541 letters of admini- 
stration; there had been 27 trials and 29 
causes heard by the judge only. The esti- 
mated amount of fees in court and conten- 
tious business was 2,685/.; the amount of 
taxed costs $,0121., and the amount of duty- 
stamps for probates and administrations was 
653,5761. cj the district registrars 13,874 
probates, and 4,870 letters of administration 
were granted; the fees received were 53,5211., 
and the duty received 452,5637. 

The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial 
Causes has had 306 petitions filed, 2 for 
nullity of marriage, 211 for dissolution of 
marriage, 80 for judicial separation, 9 for 
restitution of conjugal rights, and 4 for other 
matters. There were also 25 applications 
for protection of property, and 88 for alimony. 
There were 211 causes tried, and 204 judg- 
ments given. The amount of fees received 
was 2,4141. 

The Court of Admiralty had 152 suits 
pending at the beginning of the year, and 
536 were instituted during the year; the 
total amount for which the actions were 
entered was 503,535l. The court sat on 70 
days, 213 judgments were pronounced, or 
references were decided, and »3,867 acts or 
minutes of Court were entered, 

The appeals before the Privy Council en- 
tered in the year were 59; there were 34 
heard and determined, in 16 of which the 
judgment was affirmed, and 16 reversed. At 
the end of the year 66 cases remained for 
hearing. In the House of Lords 63 causes 
were entered; and during the session 9 were 
withdrawn, 18 dismissed for want of prose- 
cution, and 36 heard. Of these 20 were 
simply affirmed, 4 affirmed wlth declaration, 
3 simply reversed, and 6 reversed with de- 
clarations. There were at the end of the 


Registrars, at the beginning of the | year, 49 cases for hearing. 


ReForMAToRIES.—In the year ending 


145 were struck out, settled, or abated; and 
remained 


not ready for disposal. ‘The orders made on 
hearing of 
tions) numbered 2,500; on the 


earing of | matories there was accommodation 


March 31, 1860, there were established and 


to be heard, of which some were., registered 47 reformatories in England (of 
| which were Roman Catholic), and 27 in 
titions (other than appeal peti- | Scotlant. 


In the English Protestant Refor- 
provided 


special motions, 1,265; on summons drawn | for 2,162 boys, and 367 girls; in the Roman 


up by the Registrars, 5,679 ; on motions or , Catholic, for 586 boys and 200 girls; in the 
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Scotch, for 800 boys and 314 girls. The 
actual total number in the various institu- 
tions was 3,454, of whom 1,634 boys and 352 
girls were in the Protestant establishments 
of England, 480 boys and 161 girls in the 
Roman Catholic, and 594 boys and 233 girls 
in the Scotch. The foregoing are the Re- 
formatories having a certificate from Govern- 
ment; but the Reformatory and Refuge 
Union has issued its fourth annual report, 
by which it appears that there are now in 
Great Britain and Ireland no fewer than 172 
reformatories, refuges, and industrial schools, 
more than 40 of which have been established 
since the committee commenced their labours 
in 1856. ‘These institutions are capable of 
accommodating 15,000 inmates; and from 
careful calculations lately made, aided by 
the government i rs’ returns, it appears 
that there are, not including the institutions 
in Ireland, upwards of 11,000 boys and girls 
under preventive and reformatory treatment. 
These returns are exclusive of the peniten- 
tiaries and homes for females, of which there 
are more than 60, providing accommodation 
for 2,300 inmates. 


Prisons Scortanp.—The Twenty-first 
Annual Report, detailing proceedings of 1859, 
states that a general prison has been built, 
affording .accommedation for 828 prisoners, 
exclusive of apartments for 44 criminal 
lunatics, that 1,049 prisoners had been ad- 
mitted for various periods of punishment, 
467 males and §82 females. In the various 
prisons of Scotland the net number of crimi- 
nals in the year ending June 30, 1859, had 
been 19,573, of whom 1,230 were under 16 
years of age, and 97 between that age and 
18; 1,346 were above 50, and the rest 
between 18 and 50. 


Orrences, ScoTLAND. — The 
returns of criminal offendérs for the year 
1859 show that the total number of persons 
committed for trial, or bailed, in Scotland, 
for the year were 3,472, of whom 2,402 were 
males and 1,070 were females. Of these 
3,472 offenders, 723 could neither read nor 
write, and 2,009 could only read and write 
imperfectly. As to the nature of the 
offences, y are thus classified in the 
table:—Offences against the person, 956; 
offences against property, committed with 
violence, 313; offences against 
without violence, 1,783 
offences against property, 47; forgery an 
offences inst 93; other 
offences not included in the above classes, 293. 
Of the 3,472 persons committed for trial or 
bailed, 2,503 were convicted, 26 were out- 
lawed, 3 were found insane on arraignment, 
262 were acquitted on trial, 45 with a verdict 
of “ not proven,” and 217 with a verdict of 
“not guilty ;” 451 were discha without 
trial by the Lord Advocate and his deputes, 
anc 167 were discharged without trial 
“from other causes,” the total acquitted or 
discharged being 883. ‘There was no sentence 
of death, and only one of penal servitude for 
life. The great majority of the sentences 
were imprisonment for comparatively short 
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tiods, there being no fewer than 661 of 
mprisonment for one month and under, 
570 for three months and above one month, 
and 423 for between three and four months. 
The county which showed the greatest num- 
ber of offenders was Lanark, 669; Edin- 
burgh comes next, supplying 466 offenders ; 
Renfrew, 281 ; Forfar, 237 ;. Inverness, 194; 
Argyle, 1523; Stirling, 133; Wigtown, 112; 
Roxburgh and Fife, 107 each; Berwick, 98 
Aberdeen, 93 and Ayr, 92; Dumfries, 
Perth, and Elgin follow, the first with 82, 
the second with 81, and the third with 80 
offenders. The remaining counties have 
comparatively small numbers. ‘The year 
1859 shows a decrease of 310 offenders from 
those of 1858. 


CrmeE — IRELAND.—In 1859, the total 
number of persons committed for trial was 
5,865, of whom 4,462 were males and 1,403 
females; a decrease on the whole of 447 
from the commitments of 1858, and a con- 
tinuance of a marked decre! for several 
years of the commitments of juvenile offend- 
ers. In 1855 the number of prisoners under 
16 years of age was 731, in 1859 it was 293. 
Of the total number of commitments, 2,242, 
were for offences against the person, and of 
these 1,065 were acquitted or not prosecuted, 
14 were insane; 1,163 were convicted, of 
whom 2 were sentenced to death, but 
neither of them executed ; 19 were sentenced 
to various terms of penal servitude; 769 
to various terms of imprisonment; and 373 
to be whipped, to find sureties, or were par- 
doned. For offences against property com- 
mitted with violence, there were 398 offend- 
ers, of these 203 were acquitted or not 
prosecuted, 2 were insane; 66 were con- 
victed, and sentenced to various terms of 
penal servitude; and 277 to various terms of 
imprisonment and minor punishments. 
For offences against property without vio- 
lence, there were 1,887 prisoners, of whom 
155 were acquitted or not prosecuted ; 5 were 
insane; 182 convicted and sentenced to 
various terms of penal servitude; and 973 to 
various terms of imprisonment and minor 
punishments. For malicious offences against 
property there were go prisoners ; of whom 
52 were acquitted or not prosecuted; 15 
were convicted and sentenced to various 
terms of penal servitude, and 23 to imprison- 
ment or minor punishments. For forgery 
and offences against the currency, there were 
73 persons committed, of whom 42 were 
acquitted ; 6 were convicted and sentenced 
to penal servitude, and 25 to various periods 
of imprisonment, &c. For all other offences 
not included’ in the foregoing, there were 
1,175 persons committed; of whom 630 
were for breaches of the peace ; of the total, 
618 were acquitted or not prosecuted; 2: 
= for felonies of kinds not coming under 

above heads) convicted and sentenced to 
penal servitude, and 532 to various periods 
of imprisonment or minor punishments. 
The number of persons committed or bailed. 
for trial at assizes or quarter sessions in 
the same’ year was 5,865; of summary. con-. 
victions at petty ‘sessions, and cases before 
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magistrates 18,326; of committals for drunk- 
enness, 8,416; a total of 32,607, against 
35.425 im 1858, a decrease of 2,818, . The 
decrease, however, of committals for drunk- 
enness had been only 8; and it does not 
include Cork city, where there had been 


743 committals. The total number of 
p «Rear in Bridewell in the year had been 
12,137, of whom 2,639 were females. 


Pottce. — On Sept. 29, 1859, the total 
effective force of the Police in the counties 
and boroughs of England and Wales (ex- 
clusive of the metropolitan districts) was 
13,309 a slight increase, 250 only, over the 
number at the same period in 1858. 


METROPOLITAN PoLice.—On Jan. 1, 1860, 
there were employed in the Metropolitan 
Police 18 superintendents, 142 inspectors, 


648 sergeants, and 5,148 constables. The 
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total of the establishment for the 
year preceding had been Pe and 
486,6581, had been received. Of the receipts 
312,169/. were received from the police-rate 
of 6d. in the pound, upon a computed rental 
of 12,486,7831.; from Treasury 132,150. ; 
and the remainder for special services, fines, 
stoppages, &c. 

Gane Laws.—In the year ending June 30, 
1859, there had been 2,608 persons com- 
mitted to prisons in the United Kingdom 
for offences against the Game Laws. Of 
these 2,309 were in England, 32 in Wales, 
235 in Scotland, and 32 in Ireland. The 
greatest number in one gaol is 116 in Wake- 
field; the next are Springfield in Essex 
with 111, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk, go, 
and Hertford county gaol 88. For the whole 
county of Cumberland there were but 7 
committals, and in Devonshire 19. 


5.—Population, 


Brrtus, DEATHS, AND MArrraces.—In the 
yout 1858 there were registered in England 
553,481 births, a decrease of 7,590 from 1857. 
Of the total number 334,989 were males, and 
320,492 females; of these 22,304 males and 
21,001 females were illegitimate, or 6°6 per 
cent. of the whole. London is still lowest in 
its proportion, being only 4:2 per cent., while 
Northumberland furnishes 12 per cent., and 
Norfolk 10°5. In the same year there were 
registered 156,070 marriages, 3,027 less than 
in 18573 of the total number 128,082 were 
rformed according to the rites of the 
Established Church, 19,873 by license, 100,432 
by banns, 3,787 by superintendent registrar’s 
certificate, and 3,990 not stated; of the 
ae not married with the rites of the 
urch. of England, 6,643 were Roman 
Catholics, 11,094 at dissenting places of 
worship, 9,952at superintendent registrar’s 
office, 79 of Quakers, and 220 of Jews. Of 
persons under 21 there were 9,145 men and 
28,864 women; 22,191 widowers and 14,355 
widows were remarricd. There were 42,141 
men, and 58,733 women who signed with 
marks, a considerable diminution from 1857, 
and greatest among the women. In 28,664 
marriages both parties signed with a mark, 
and in 43,312 only one signed. The deaths 
in the year numbered 449,656 an excess of 
29,841 over 1857. Of these 227,220 were of 
males and 222,436 of females; but the excess 
of births over deaths, notwithstanding the 
increased mortality, still amounted to 
205,825. In the year 1859 there were 
registered in England 689,558 births, 441,249 
deaths, and 167,900 marriages. This return 
is only a sketch in advance, and is liable to 
correction. 


Bretus, Deatus, AND MArrraces, Scor- 
LAND.—In the year 1859 there were 109,712 
births, of which 57,734 were males, and 
51,972 were females, and 9,606 of the whole 


were illegitimate. The greatest number of 
births occurred in May, as last year, the 


Poor Laws, 


smallest in February. The total of deaths 
was 61,754, nearly 2,000 less than in 1852, 
of which 30,681 were males and 31,073 
females. The greatest number of deaths 
occurred in December, the fewest in Septem- 
ber. The number of marriages was 21,127. 
The greatest number of marriages occurred 
in December, the fewest in May. 


July 1, 1859, the 
number of children in England and Wales 
who were attending day-schools at the cost 
of their parents or relations was 65,6563 of 
those attending at the cost of the parish the 
number was 6,863; of those attending at 
the cost of other parties, including charity 
and free schools in which no payments are 
made by the parents or friends of the children, 
the number was 35,212. There were at the 
same period 48,345 children not attending 
any day-school whatever, and 34,364 children 
between three and fifteen (the ages included 
in the whole of the returns) employed in 
work, of whom 102 were under seven years 
of age. 


Poor Retter, Iretanp.—In the year 
ended September 29th, 1859, the total amount 
expended on the relief of the poor im the 163 
unions of Ireland, was 413,5961, of which. 
234,3017. had been for in-maintenance, and 
3,239l. for out-relief. The number of persons 
relieved during the year had been 153,706 in 
the house, and 5,425 out-door. The expen- 
diture had decreased 43,2831. from that of 
the previous year; and the number of per- 
sons in the house had been 23,499 less, and 
out-door there had been a decrease of 426 
persons; the valuation of the assessable 
property had risen from 12,09r,5631, to 
12,213,620l.: and the average poundage had . 
fallen from gd. to 8¢d.; the lowest amount 
being 33d. in Lisburn, the highest 2s. 2d. in 
Kenmare. 
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Summary of the ExeENDED for In-MAINTENANCE and OutT- 
pooR Lier, during the Half-Year ended at Lady-day 1860, in 
646 Unions and SincLe Parisues, under Boards of Guardians, 
having a Population of 17,670,938 persons; the entire Population 
f England and Wales being 17,927,609 (Census 1851). 


Cost of In-Maintenance and 


-D lief, 
Population Out Door Relief. 


1851. 


In-Main-, Out-door 
tenance.; Relief. 


Unton Total. 


METROPOLIS. £. £. £. 


1. Middlesex (part) . 1,742,771 109,971 | 714,016 | 180,984 
2. Surrey (part) . . 482,435 | 25,075 22,926 48 ,O0L 
3. Kent (part). . . 134,200 | 5,682 15794 13,476 


Totals . . 2,359,406 ‘140,528 | 101,736 | 242,264 


2. Surrey (part) 
3. Kent (part) . 


194,682 | 8,283 20,394 28,682 
484,297 42,463 64,232 
: 314,905 | 14,26 37,401 | 51,667 
400,433 | 16,409 43,065 | 59,474 
199,173 | 95583 21,748 29,331 


1,593,490 , 68,315 | 165,071 | 233,386 


1. Middlesex (part) 
4. Hertford. . 
8. Buckingham 
g. Oxford . . 


150,606 11,654 19376 
2 
10. Northampton 


173,953 | 6,438 20,221 
20,706 24,510 
169 ,908 60 22,594 | 27,199 
210,489 28,402 32,721 

60,319 9,352 8,646 
129,805 14,05 16,944 
191,800 27,15 33,092 


NOWN 


11. Huntingdon. 
12. Bedford . . 
13. Cambridge . 


Totals . 


= wo aw 


1,230,372 | 152,144 189,14) 


IV.—East ERN, 


14. Essex 344,077 42,813 
15. Suffolk . 330,093 | 8 37,835 
16. Norfolk . 433,277 54,023 


11135447 134,091. 


V.—SovuTH-WESTERN. | 


17. Wilts. . | 240,549 34,454 
18. Dorset . 177,070 22, 583 
ig. Devon . 570,484 58,701 
20. Cornwall ‘ 3555392 606 22,997 
21, Somerset 456,195 51,01 

«| 8 | 1,799,670 189,751 
VI.—West-MIDLAND. 


22. Gloucester 419,570 
23. Hereford 99, 103 
24. Salop. . 249,335 
25. Stafford . 629, 329 
26. Worcester 257,144 
24. Warwick. 479079 


30,310 


Totals | 2,133,560 | 43,661 | 142,947 


; and Single of 
{ 
| 
5. Southampton 
6, Berks. . . 
Je}. 
87 | 
137 
56,852 
46,441 
67,218 
Totals . . | 56) 110,51 
| Be 
25,9 
68,179 
27,603 
39,72 
222, 563 
| 1,908 31,208 49,116 
| 1,885 11,600 | 13,485 
| 4.973 | 14,981 | 19,954 
| 31,188 41,896 
4,353 17,660 22,513 
9334| | 39,044 
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SumMARY—continued. 
Gost of and 
— Pop ulation | ly ut r Re 
Pa- Parishes; 785% In-Main- Outdoor | 
28. Leicester . . Il | 336; 234,420 20,495 | 25,299 
2g. Rutland . 2 | 65 24,214 | 2/188 2,804 
30, Lincoln. 14! 920! 397,843 8,576 | 42,272 50, B48 
31. Nottingham. . . | 295 293,338 5,551 22,128 27,679 
32, Derby . 9g: 272 259,965 | 3,312: 14,953 
Totals . . 45 | 1,688 1,209,780 22,859 | 98,724 | 121,583 
| | 
33. Chester II 467 420,074 6,104 27,065 33,169 
34. Lancaster . 28 454 | 2,056,185 42,713 83,542 126,255 
Totals . 39, 2,476,259 48,817 110,607 159,424 
IX.—York. | | 
35- West Riding. . .| 28 526 =1,162,410 16,197 , 68,814 | 85,011 
36. East Riding. . . Io | 371 251,013 4,562; 14,533 | 19,095 
37. North Riding . . 15. 478 187,728 2,855 14,817 | 17,672 
Totals: . 53) «1,601,451 23,614 98,164 121,772 
X.—NorTHERN. { 
38. Durham . . 15 411,538 5,184 26,767 31,951 
39. Northumberland . 12 540 | 393,489 | 5,310 29,560 
40. Cumberland. . . 9 202 195,210 4,296 12,283 16,5979 
41. Westmorland . . 3 Ce) 58,387 1,350 4,194 ; 54544 
Totals . . | 39° 1,163 968 ,624 | 16,140 73,004 89,144 
42. Monmouth . . . 161 177,130 | 2,923! (16,663 19, 
43. South 27-645 60%,127 | 683881 94,9735 
44. North Wales . . | 4c0,622 | 3,812) 58,192 | 62,004 
Totals . . | 52 | 1,207 | 1,184,879 | 12,629 143,936 | 156,365 
6 | 24,428 | 17,670,938 482,218 1,410,555 '1,892,973 
Residue of the Kingdom | 286 "256, | 
| . | 14,714 | 17,927,609 | | 


The decrease in the amount of expenditure from the corresponding half-year in 1859 


was 20,6071., equal to 1-1 per cent. 


Marriracrs.—The number of 
registered Marriages—Roman Catholics are 
exempted from making returns—was 9,261 
in 1859, of which 4,876 were by the ,Esta- 
blished Church, 2,686 at Presbyterian chapels, 
1,498 at the registrar's office, and 1 between 
Jews... Of the marriages celebrated in 
churches eight-tenths were by license. Of 
the total number of women married 42°70 
signed. with a mark. There are no returns 
whatever of births and deaths in Ireland. 


Workuovtses,, April, 16, 
1850, there were in the various workhouses 
of Ireland, 42,922 inmates, of .whom there 
were 2,043 able-bodied males, 6,519. able- 


bodied females, and 11,688 healthy children 
under 15 years of age. The number of sick 
at that date was 16,115, and there had been 
8,173 deaths in the year. In the year 1858 
the total number of in-door poor received 
had been 177,205, and the number of out- 
door poor relieved 5,851, at a total expense 
of 457,6351., a decrease of 41,2541. on the 
previous year. 


Poor Scornanp.—In the 14th 
Annual Report of the Commissioners, it is 
stated that for the year ending May 14, 
1859, there had been 97,809 registered poor 
relieved, 5,468 unregistered, and 32,321 


casual poor, exclusive of their dependents. 
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Of the total 19,308 had died or ceased to. 


receive relief. The total amount expended, 
exclusive of ‘buildings, was 641,115/., of 
which 512,9512. were for the relief of the 
poor, and-25,6912. for medical relief. Of the 
gross sum raised, 622,100/. was by assess- 
ment, 18,8027. by voluntary contributions 
and church collections, and 43,0082. from 
endowments and other sources; the sum 
raised thus largely exceeding the expendi- 
ture. On the building of poor-houses the 
expenditure of the year was 12,4981. 


Pauper Lunatics, Scotnanp.—In Scot- 
land the number of pauper lunatics shows a 
constant increase. In the year ending May 
14, 1854, the total number then on the roll 
Was 3,788; at the same date in 1855 it was 


3,856; 4,150 in 18563 4,291 in 1857; 4,896 | education was 9,3057. 
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in 1858; and 5,174 in 1859. In this last 


year 392 of the number died, 497 were 
cured, and 117 ceased to receive relief, a 
total of 1,006 removed from the roll, while 
during the year 1,284 were admitted. 

In the licensed houses, 44 males and 66 
females had been discharged, recovered ; 66 
were discharged not recovered, and 68 had 
died; the total number of admissions -h: 
been 281. 

PaUPER CHILDREN, ScoTLAND.—In the 
year ending Whitsunday (May 15), 1859, the 
total number of pauper children under 14 
years of age was 37,992, of whom 19,632 
were in regular attendance at school. ‘The 
total amount expended in the year by the 
various parochial boards for the purposes of 


6.—Emigration and Colonial Statistics. 


to the Twentieth 
Report of the Emigration Commissioners, 


the number of emigrants in 1859 exceeded | 


Commissioners, who also despatched 3,733 to 
the Cape. Of the assisted emigrants 4,838, 
were sent to New South Wales; 2,034 to 


that of 1858 by 6,460, the total number | Victoria; 1,326 to South Australia; and 


being 120,432. 
emigration in 1858 continued to operate in 
1859, and in addition the commercial em- 
barrassments of America in 1854 and 1858 


had rendered employment more difficult to | 


be procured, and less remunerative. The 
great falling off was from Ireland, which, 
however, still supplied 52,981 emigrants, 
33,930 from England, and 10,182 from Scot- 
land, 4,442 foreigners, and 18,897 not dis- 
tinguished, made up the number. This, 
indeed, is only the return from those ports 


at which emigration officers are placed, and , 


another parliamentary return gives the 
numbers from Ireland as 84,599; of whom 
46,431 were males, and 38,168 females. Of 
this total 682 were under 1 year old, and 
4,549 between 1 and § years old; the 
greatest number, divided into decennial 
periods, were between 20 and 30, and they 
amounted to 24,125. The mortality had 
still been small in emigrant ships: in those 
to Canada it had been only ‘o3 per cent., 
and to Boston ‘26; but in a wreck 417 lives 
had been lost. The rate of mortality on 
board the emigrant ships to Australia had 
been +42 per cent, among the unassisted 
emigrants, and 1°08 per cent. on the assisted 
emigrants. ‘The number of emigrants who 
returned in the year was 14,742 from the 
United States and Canada, 5,057 from 
Australia, and 114 from other places. 

The emigrants were distributed thus—to 
the United States 70,303; to the North 
American Colonies 6,675 ; to the East Indies 
6,244; to the Cape of Good Hope 4,565; to 
Natal 274; to New South Wales 5,439; to 
Victoria 14,030; to South Australia 15563 
to Western Australia 499; to Tasmania 931; 
to New Zealand 8,558; the rest in small 
humbers to various parts of the world. Of 
the emigrants to the Australian ‘colonies 
8,630 had been assisted: by the Emigration 


The causes that affected | 


| gilders, 


432 to Western Australia. The amount of 
money remitted from emigrants who had 
settled to their friends in Great Britain, 
amounted to 621,161., of which 45,7981. were 
remitted from Australia, the rest from Ame- 
rica; this return is necessarily imperfect, 
being collected from various commercial 
houses by the Emigration Commissioners. 
Of the 120,432 emigrants who left Great 
Britain and Ireland last year, 2,016 of the 
men were agricultural labourers, gardeners, 
and carters, 176 bakers, 166 blacksmiths and 
farriers, 26 bookbinders and stationers, 287 
boot and shoe makers, 49 braziers, tinsmiths 
and whitesmiths, 22 potters, brick and tile 
makers, 606 bricklayers, plasterers, and 
masons, 31 builders, 114 butchers and poul- 
terers, 71 cabinet-makers and upholsterers, . 
1,383 carpenters and joiners, 27 carvers and 
2 clerks, 29 clock and watch 
makers, 21 coachmakers and trimmers, 18 
coal miners, 54 coopers, 17 cutlers, 145 
domestic servants, 10 dyers, II engravers, 
141 engineers, 4,439 farmers, 1,454 gentle- 
men, professional men, and merchants, 17 
jewellers and silversmiths, 23,286 general 
labourers, 3 locksmiths and gunsmiths, 92 
millers and maltsters, 8 millwrights, 
miners and quarrymen, 262 painters, paper- 
hangers, and plumbers, 111° pénsioners, .7a 
printers, 10 ropemakers, 42 saddle and har- 
ness makers, 4 sail makers, 46 sawyers, 269 
seamen, 24 shipwrights, 1,045 shopkeepers, 
331 smiths, 290 spinners and weavers, 34 
sugar bakers and boilers, 1o surveyors, 447 
tailors, tallow chandler, 23 ‘tanners and 
curriers, 25 turners, 69 wheelwrights, 
woolcombers and sorters, and 6,965 of 
trades not parti “specified. Of the 
other sex, 9,167 were domestic and farm 
servants, 119 gentlewomen and governesses, 
251 ‘milliners, dressmakers,° and  needle- 
women; 14,562 married women, and 18,032 
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of undistinguished occupation (a large total, 
which seems to indicate ret the official 
examination into the pursuits of the female 
sex is not of a very rigid nature). The 
remainder of the emigrants were children, 
and of these 8,431 boys, and 8,130 girls, 
were under 12 years of age, 3,046 were 
infants, and 14,517 were undistinguished as 
, toageor sex, 


EMIGRATION, IreLanp.—In 1859 the total 
number of emigrants from Ireland was 84,599, 
of whom 4,000 were not residents in Ireland. 


Of the total 46,431 were males, and 38,168 | 


females. A noticeable fact is that the 


largest number was from Ulster, namely, | says :—“ ‘The quantity of land under cultiva- 


38,150, while Munster supplied only 19,715, 
Leinster 11,841, Connaught, 7,464, and 3,429 
were not ascertained. April and May were 
the months in which the greatest numbers 
emigrated, Of the general total 708 were 
under 1 year old, 4,841 between 1 and 5, 
3,400 between 5 and 10, 3,359 between 10 
and 15, 9,168 between 15 and 20, 28,043 
between 20 and 25, 14,880 between 25 and 
30, 12,611 between 30 and 40, 5,339 between 
rene 50, 1,525 between 50 and 60, 579 above 
, and 144 whose ages were not specified. 


New Sovrn Wates.—In the land 
revenue from its various branches amounted 
to 477,8921., of which 252,6272. were from 
land-sales; the revenue from gold produced 
47,1681.; the whole revenue was 1,422,4661., 
an increase over that of 1859 of 218,7331. 
The population on January 1, 1859, was 
342,062, of whom 199,533 were males, and 
142,525 females. The number of births had 
been 13,802, the deaths 5,883. 

Victorra.—No return has been received 
later than that given last year. 


SoutH AvsrraLia.— The report only 
states that the total revenue derived from 
land for 1859 was 202,0681. (not one-third of 
the previous year.) 


WEsTERN AtUsTRALIA.—The land-sales in 
1858 had produced ro,orrl., arising from 
3,368 acres sold, and 4,951,678 acres let on 

leases or otherwise; in 1859 the 
produce was 9,864. arising from 2,231 acres 
sold, and the rent on the leases, which include 
an increase of 248,577 acres. 

The tion rt (the twentieth) 
is very meagre this year as to the state of 
the Colcnies, On Dec. 31, 1858, the latest 
returns of the population gives for— 


New South Wales . . 342,062 
Victoria . . 504,519 
South Australia . . 418,214 
Western Australia . . 14,837 
Tasmania. . . « « 84,080 

1,063,412 


The return for Western Australia comes 
own. to Dec. 31, 1859, at which time there 
were 2,662 convicts in the settlement. 


New ZeaLanp.—The annual report, which 
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this year has been published separately and 
later than the others, gives a very favour- 
able account of the progress of this colony 
for the year 1859. The increase of the 
European population had amounted to 12,180, 
of whom 4,752 were females, and 1,428 
Males, an increase, however, mainly owing, 
as may be conceived at once from the dis- 
proportion of females to males, to a large 
emigration to the whole colony, and especially 
to Auckland, Canterbury, and Otago. The 
| report of the Registrar General, Mr. J. B, 
| Bennet, to the Colonial Secretary, is as 
succinct. an account of the general state of 
| the colony as we could possibly give. He 


tion and the numbers of live stock in the 
| colony can be estimated with any reliable 
| degree of correctness only in the years when 
| the census is taken; the basis of. greater 
‘or lesser probability on which the calcu. 
' lations in the preceding tables rest scarcely 
| existing where so much is necessarily con- 
| tingent upon circumstances. It may be 
| generally stated, however, that on a com- 
‘parison of the results of the censuses in 
| 185r and 1858 respectively, it was found 
that during seven years the land under crop 
in the colony had increased from 29,140 to 
140,965 acres, and the land fenced from 
| 30,470 to 235,488 acres ; and the numbers of 
| live stock, of all kinds, from 299,115 to 
| 1,927,927. If it is assumed that the increase 
| for the last year was according to the average 
| of the previous septennial period, then, in 
| December, 1859, the quantity of land under 
| crop would be 156,940 acres, and the land 
| fenced 264,776 acres; and the aggregate 
' number of live stock about 1,932,123. This 
estimate, however, affords no more than 4 
very general idea of what a census taken in 
1859 might have been expected to show. 
The total value of imports, which had 
increased from 597,827. in 1853, to 1,141,2731. 
in 1858, amounted in 1859 to 1,551,930/,, 
being an increase of 409,7577. on the last 
year, The total value of exports, which 
Was 303,2821. in 1853, and 458,0237. in 1858, 
rose in 1859 to 551,484l., being an increase 
of 93,4611. in that year. Omitting the 
exports of articles imported from other 
countries, and taking only the exports of 
New Zealand produce and maniufactures 
(which are manifestly those from which the 
real development of the resources of the 
| colony is to be inferred), it is gratifying to 
find that there was an increase in the last 
year amounting to 87,358/. 12s., the totals 
being 521,308!. in 1859, against 433,9491. 85. 
in 1858. The shipping exhibits a corre 
sponding increase. In 1853 the vessels 
entered inwards were 238, with a tonnage of 
65,5043 in 1858, vessels 339, tonnage 90,118; 
in 1859, vessels 438, tonnage 136,580. Out- 
wards the vessels numbered in 1853, 229, 
tonnage 62,891; in 1858, vessels 322, ton- 
nage 2,293; in 1859, vessels 398, tonnage 
120, 392. The total revenue of the colony, 
which had risen from 149,820l. 8s. 4d., in 
1853, to 341,6541. 15s. 2d., in 1858, amounted 
in 1859 to 459,6481. 148. 3d., being al 
increase in that year, as compared with 
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1858, of 117,9932. 198. 1d. Of this increase 
the ordinary revenue shows 29,1201. 2s. 7d. 
above 1858, the increase in the customs 
duties (exclusive of the export duty on 
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gold) making 16,6491. 8s. §d. of this amount ; 
while the territorial revenue of; 1859 ex- 
ceeded that of 1858 by the sum of 
80,0821. 16s. 8d.” 


7.— Miscellaneous. 


J.—EDUCATION AND CONNECTED MATTERs. 


Nationat CoLiections.—In the year 
ending March, 1860, there were expended 
for the ‘ 


British Museum—Establishment 54,682 
Ditto, Purchases e 23 > 763 
National Gallery . 20,344 
Scientific Works and Experiments 3,023 
Royal Geographical Society . . 500 
British Historical Portrait Gallery 2,030 
Science and ,Art Department, 
Museum and Mining School . 85,908 
Museum of Practical Geology— 
Fstablishment - . . 6,685 


(230,448 


British MuseuM.—The total expenditure 
on the British Museum in the year ended 
March 31, 1860, was 78,4451.; of which 
23,7631. were expended on purchases and 
acquisitions, and of this 10,002/. were for 
printed books, 3,734l. for MSS., 2,862/. for 
coius and antiquities, and 2,000. for prints 
and drawings; 11,580. on bookbinding, 
cabinets, &c. 2,77970. for printing catalogues, 
taking casts, &c., and the remainder for 
salaries, house expenses, and miscellaneous 
outlays. 


Pus.ic Exuterrions.—The following gives 
the total number of visitors at various 
public institutions and gardens for the years 
1858 and 1859. 

1858. 


British Museum . 519,565 
National Gallery . 553,766 
VernonGallery . 238,377 
Zoological Gardens 351,580 
Kew Gardens ° 405,376 
Hampton Court Palace. 218,035 


208, 2 
Science and Art Depart- : 
ment Museum . + 456,288 475,365 


Epucation, IRELAND.—The Commissioners 
of National Education in their twenty-sixth 
report states\ that on Dec. 31, 1859, there 
were 5,496 schools in operation, an increase 
of 88 over the preceding year; the aver: 
actual daily attendance of children at school 
Was 269,203; the average number of children 
on the rolls for the year was 519,175, and the 
total number of distinct children at any time 
on the rolls was 806,510, At the end of the 
quarter ending Dec. 31, 1859, there were 


£859. 
517,895 
789,401 
394,35 
384, 


Protestant management, 3,525 under Roman 
Catholic management, 11 under united, and 
191 under official management. The num- 
ber of teachers was 5,636, of whom 5,010 
were principals and 626 assistants, inde- 
pendent of teachers in workhouse and prison 
schools in connection with the Commis- 
sioners, of teachers in model schools, and of 
teachers in convent schools. 


Epucation Inpta.—In the year 1856-7, 
‘the amount charged on the public revenue 
| for purposes of education was 211,364. Of 
| this sum 94,3227. was for Bengal, 34,2220. for 
| Madras, 35,2930. for Bombay, 33,060l. for the 
| North-west Provinces (for 1857-8), and 
| 14,4870. for the Punjaub. 
| Crvm Service Examrnations.—Durin: 
the year 1859, 2,918 candidates for officia 
situations were nominated, and 176 remained 
over from 1858. Of the total, certificates of 
competence were granted to 1,511,and refused 
to 1,159 of the nominees, 2y3 withdrew or 
‘were found ineligible before examination, 
and 131 remained whose examinations were 
not completed. 


Epucation, Science, AND ART, — Sums 
| granted for such objects in 1860. 


£. 
Public Education, Great Britain 798,167 
Science and Art Department . 94,951 
Public Education, Ireland . . 270,722 
Commissioners of Education, 
Ireland, Office Expenses. 
University of London. . - 
Universities, &c.,in Scotland . 
Queen’s University in Ireland . 
Queen’s Colleges, Ireland . . 
Royal Irish Academy . 
_ Belfast Theological Professors, & 
British Museum, Establishment 
Ditto, Buildings « 
| Ditto, Purchases 
| Nati Gallery (including Pur- 
| chases of Pictures) . . . 
Experiments 
| Royal Geographical Society . © 


I 
4,820 
7,630 
2,391 
4,800 

500 
2,500 


100,850 


11,670 
4,199 
500 
1,000 
| I, 305,912 

2. SoctaL ConDITION. 
| Savryes Banxs.—In the United Kingdom, 
‘on Nov. 20, 1859, the total amount of de- 
including interest, was 38,995,876l. 
‘The number of individual depositors was 


570,551 children on the rolls, of whom 29,105 | 1,479,723, of whom 213,473 were depositors of 
belonged to the Established Church, 478,802 | sums not exceeding tl., 294,739 not exceed- 
were Romain Catholics, 59,873 Presbyterians, | ing 194,133 not exceeding 1ol,, 140, 

2,508 dissenters of other denominations, and | not exceeding 15l., 86,250 not exceeding 201., 
223 not ascertained. Of 5,344 schools, 1,231, | 148,575 not exceeding 30l., 121,501 not ex- 
of which 953 were in Ulster, were under | ceeding 401:,'58,032'not exceeding 50l.,98,380 
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not exceeding 751.;45,580 not exceeding 1001 , 
30,700 not exceeding 1257., 18,134 not exceed- 
ing 150l., 28,482 not exceeding 2001,, and 1,652 
above 2ool. There were also 16,315 Chari- 
table Institutions, with deposits amounting 
to 802,3411., and 10,738 Friendly Societies, 
with deposits amounting to 1,731,0951. There 
were 580 Friendly Societies with direct 
accounts with the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, their de- 
amounting to 2,001,954. The num- 

r of annuities granted through Savings 
Banks or Parochial Societies, from the com- 
mencement in 1854 to Jan. 5, 1860, had been 
9,707 immediate annuities, amounting to 
196,1121., for which 2,064,812 had been paid, 
and of which 3,046 of the yearly amount of 
59,4321. had fallen in ; 160 deferred annuities 
on payment of one sum, to the amount of 
2,904l., for which 30,979/. had been paid, 
and of which 26, of the yearly amount of 
4781., had fallen in; and 1,875 deferred 
annuities for annual. payments, to the 
amount of 37,4861, for which 187,6220. had 
been paid; of these 1,110 had fallen in, to 
the yearly amount of 21,39ol., and 44,037/. 
had been returned in consequence of death or 
default. 

In November 1858 the total amount of 
securities given by managers and trustees of 
Savings Banks had been only 67,o70l., and 
these almost entirely in Ireland. 


Muurary Savrncs Banks.—On March 31, 
1859, the amount due to 10,143 depositors 
was 204,377/. The withdrawals in the year 
had amounted to 64,497/., and the deposits 
to 70,7361. Including the interest the total 


amount of the fund on July 14, 1860, was | 


236,7921. 

SEAMEN’s Savincs BANKs.—The amount 
received from depositors in the year ending 
Nov. 20, 1859, was 13,5381. 18s. 3d., the 
balance in hand from the previous year was 
5s. IId.; and the interest was 

5l. 2s. 6d., making a total of 26,4481. 6s. 8d. 

repayments in the year had been oy 
re 178. 3d., leaving a balance of 18,0301, 
98. 5d. 

MERCHANT SEAMEN’s FunD.—At the end 
of 1859 the number of pensioners on the fund 
was 21,406, of whom 5,696 had been masters 
orseamen, 10,843 were widows, and 4,867 were 
children, The annual amount of their pen- 
sions is 58,6311. In the course of the year 
pensions fell in of the value of 4,6431., and 
new A hicctaee were granted to the amount of 
3,92 


3. Pusttc HEALTH. 
Vaccine Boarp.—The Report, 
dated March 10, 1860, states that during the 
past year 205,366 charges of lymph had been 
supplied. he letters of application for 
lymph received and answered by the Board 
during the year amount to 13,541, being an 
excess of 1,123 over those of the precedin 
— 8,330 vaccinations had been perform 
y the stationary vaccinators in London con- 
nected with the establishment, (this is an 
excess of 1,885 over those performed in 1858), 


and 110,145 vaccinations had been performe 
by -eeibaMnen of the Board. Many Places 
abroad have been supplied with lymph. Th. 
recent extraordinary prevalence of small. 
pox having created great alarm, the applic:. 
tions for lymph reached the unprecedente; 
number of 1,457 in the month of January last, 
These increased applications required a co. 
respondng exertion on the part of all th 
officers of the estabiishment, and after a ten. 


of lymph. The Privy Conncil having deter. 
‘mined that no future medical practitioner 
| Shall be appointed public vaccinators, unless 
they shall have received special instruction 
in respect of vaccination and the distinctive 
marks of its success; and having communi. 
cated their determination to this Board, the 
' Board has given much time and attention 


| during the past year to making such arrange. 


ments, in London and elsewhere, as _ they 
| thought best calculated to aid the Privy 
Council In efficiently carrying out this in. 
portant measure. 


Lunacy.—In England, on‘ Jan. 1, 180, 
there were 17,432 lunatics co! in 
county and borough asylums, and cs da 
private asylums and hospitals, of whon 
9,068 were males, and 10,349 females. There 
were 1,139 males: and 1,375 females dis 
charged cured during the year, out of a total 
of 3,634 discharged, and 3,504 males and 
3,567 females admitted; and 1,857 had died 
The total number remaining in confinement 
on December 31, 1859, was 17,837. 


Lunacy, ScoTLanp.—In the year ending 
May, 1858, there were 26,155 pauper lunatics 
on.the rolls. There had been 2,045 deaths 
in the year, 2,435 had been discharged cured, 
and 1,139 had ceased to receive relief. The 
number added to the?roll had been 6,955 in 
the year. 

In Scotland, on Jan. 1, 1859, there were 
2,496 lunatics in public asylums, 829 in 
private asylums, 797 in poorhouses, and 
3,764 in private houses, a total of 7,878, of 
whom 2,898 were private and 4,980 paupe 
lunatics. Of the total 3,829 were males, and 

049 females. The Commissioners, in their 
md Annual Report, notice a marked in- 
crease of lunacy, not only in Scotland, but in 
England and France. The returns from the 
public asylums show that they adihitted 46; 
males and 455 females; and discharged as 
recovered, 149 males and 186 females; 235 
as not cured, and 200 deaths, In the poor- 
houses, 58 males and go females were dis- 
charged as recovered, 71 not recovered, and 
92 deaths ; and 404 had been admitted. 


AccIpENTs IN Facrortrs.—In the six 
months ending April 30, 1860, there had been 
2,047 accidents in factories arising from 
machinery, of which 302 were of children, 
that is persons under 16 years of age, and 
944 of young persons above 16 and under 
21 years of age. There had also been 229 
accidents during the same period not arising 


from machinery. 


porary difficulty, the Board was able to fing ' 
the means of supplying the requisite quantity F 
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ACCIDENTS ON Rartways,.—In the year ended June 30, 1860, the. number of persons 
killed or injured on the Railways in the United Kingdom, was—-_- 


To Dec. 31, 1859. | To June 30, 1860, 
Persons KILLED oR INJURED, 


Killed. | Injured.! Killed. | Injured. 


Passengers, from causes beyond their own control 133 
Ditto, owing to their own misconduct, or want 

ofcaution © © « 5 
Servants of Companies or Contractors, from causes 

beyond theirown control . 
Ditto, from their own misconduct or want of caution 
Other persons crossing at levels . . . 
Trespassers, neither passengers nor servan 
Miscellaneous . e 


\ Total . . 11] | 166 
Of the casualties in the twelve months, 211 were killed, and 316 injured in England, 12 


killed and 93 injured in Scotland, and 13 killed and 18 injured in Ireland. The length of 
railway opened was 10,156 miles in June 1860. 


4.—INTERCOMMUNICATION, increase upon that of 1858; and while tit 
Post-Orrice.—The Sixth Annual Report of | affords great advantages to the public in the 
the Post-Office for 1859 states that the total _ transmission of small sums, has become a 
number of letters delivered in the United source of profit to the establishment in 
Kingdom in the year was 544,796,000, of England and Scotland, but it is still carried 
which 445,916,000 were in England and on at a loss in Ireland. In 1859 the total 
Wales, 46,817,000 in Ireland, and 52,063,000 ' number of money-orders issued in the 
in Scotland. These numbers give an average, | United Kingdom was 6,969,108, to the 
in England, of 22 letters for each person of | amount of 13,250,930l., an increase of nearly 
the population (in London it amounts to 43 | § per cent. over 1858, Of the total number, 
for each), in Ireland to 7 for each, and in | 5,932,133, te the amount of 11,358,0571., 
Scotland to 16 for each person. The number | were issued in England and Wales; 498,828, 
of newspapers which passed through the | to the amount of 891,675I., in Ireland; and 
Post-Office was about 70,500,000; and that | 538,147, to the amount of 1,001,198., in 
of book-packets was about 11,000,000. There | Scotland. The commission gave a profit 
were 1,900,000 letters (about 1 in 280 of the | after deducting expenses, in England, of 
whole number) and 470,000 newspapers | 27,780l.; in Scotland, of 2,019/.; in Ireland 
(about 1 in 150) that from various causes | there was a loss of 6841, The number of 
could not be delivered, chiefly from illegible orders give an average of x for every 3 per- 
or erroneous directions ; a considerable pro- | sons in England, for every 6 in Scotland, and 
portion, more than 11,000, had no address at | for every 13 in Ireland. In 1859, 108 addi- 
all. The gross revenue was 3,448,0741.; the | tional money-order offices were opened in 
cost of management 1,853,953l.; the net, England and Wales, and 20 in Ireland. In 
revenue 1,150,960l.: the cost of management Scotland there were to new offices opened 
includes the following items : — Salaries, | and 17 closed. The total number in the 
pensions, &c., 1,037,5250.3 buildings, 32,0817.; United Kingdom is now 2,481. Several 
conveyance of mails by railways, 446,cool.; improvements have been made in the 
by coaches, carts, &c., and wages of mail money-order system; and, probably, in a 
guards, 168,5041.; by mail packets and pri- short time the sum for which an order may 
vate ships (when paid for by the Post-Office), | be drawn will be increased from 51. to rol. 
5,454l.; for manufacture of postage-stamps, ‘Ind une, 1859, the money-order system was 
25,9400.5 Miscellaneous, including the con- | extended to Canada, from which. period to 
veyance of mails in the colonies under the | the end of the year nearly ane orders were 
postal direction of the postmaster-general, issued in Canada on the United Kingdom, 
the conveyance of the mails through Egypt, and about 1,150 in the United Kingdom on 
clothing for letter-carriers and guards, official | Canada. 
postage, rents, taxes, law expenses, &Xc., — 93 
138,4461. The total number of post-offices| Ramway Trarric.—In the half-year end- 
in the United Kingdom at the time the | ing June 30, 1859, the total number of pas- 
Report was published, was 11,412, of which | sengers conveyed on railways in England and 
177 were established during the year; and Wales had been 56,151,479, and the total num- 
1,958 road letter-boxes, of which 790 were | ber of miles travelled been 733,588,126, 
erected in 1859. an average of a little above. 13..miles for 
| each passenger.. The number of. miles of 
railway open for traffic at that date was 


Moxey Orvers.—The business of the 
Money-order Office in 1859 presents a large | 7,216 miles. Of general merchandise there 
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had been carried 10,881,624 tons; of mineral 


produce 19,491,961 tons, of which about 


11,372,271 were of coals. The total number 
of live stock carried was 4,395,068 ; of which 
880,063 were cattle, 2,775,476 sheep, and 
"3,752 pigs. The total receipts were 
9,989,960!. 3 of which 1,224,7137. were derived 

first-class passengers, 1,475,986. from 
second class, 345,972l. from third class 
-102,1161. from season-ticket holders, and 
1,009,6301. from parliamentary train passen- 


gers; 372,6627. for carriage of passengers’ 


luggage, reels, horses, and dogs; ‘and 
183,1581. for conveying the mails. The 
receipts from conveyance of merchandise, 
minerals, and live stock, were 5,297,9857.; 
and there were 2,7121. for extra fares and 
other trifles not classified. 

In Scotland the total number of ngers 
had been 6,909,331, and the miles travelled 
"9,631,210, or a little less than 12 miles for 
each ger. 
Tailway open was 1,369. Of general mer- 
chandise there had been carried 1,609,183 
tons; of coal, mineral, and other articles, 
4,781,310 tons; of live stock there were con- 
veyed 193,753 cattle, 443,869 sheep, and 
3 pigs. The total receipts were 
1,267,7921., of which 110,1787. were from 
first-class passengers, 73,230!. from second, 


49,2311. from third, 173,2207. from parlia-| 


mentary-train ngers, and 10,2141. from 
season-ticket holders; the receipts from the 
goods and cattle traffic were 702,8541. 

In Ireland the total number of passengers 
had been 4,162,899, and the miles travelled 
58,502,945, or a little more than 14 miles for 


The number of miles of | 
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fected every species of crop except wheat, is 
attribyted to the extreme hotness and dry- 
ness of the summer and early autumn. The 
total number of acres under crop was 
5,862,605 ; of which there were 2,653,780 
under cereal crops, 1,200,347 under potatoes, 
and 2,009,478 under other crops, including 
meadow and clover. The produce was 
1,468,475 quarters of wheat, 8,170,856 of 
oats, 004 barley, 18,111 of bere, 
27,792 of rye, 42,793 of beans, 3,298 of 
pease, 4,329,523 tons of potatoes, 3,462,071 
tons of turnips, 307,946 tons of mangel- 
wurzel, 329,997 tons of cabbage, 3,452,256 
stones (14 lbs.) of flax, and 2,321,779 tons 
of hay. The stock consisted of 628,916 
horses, 3,810,136 other cattle, 3,588,356 
sheep, and 1,262,873 pigs, an increase in 
every item except pigs, over the preceding 
year. The estimated value of the whole, 
estimating the horses at 81. each, the cattle 
at 6l. 1os., the sheep at 11, 2s., and the pigs 
at 10. 58., was 35,322,8951,, am increase of 
nearlyga million over 1858. , 


6.—Orner Supsects. ~~~ 

FortiFicaTions.—Between Aug. 1, 1860, 
and the same date in 1861, it is proposed to 
| be expended in works for the defence of 
Portsmouth 730,000l.; for Plymouth §25,0001,; 
for Pembroke 115,000l. ; for Portland 30,0001.; 
for four batteries for the defence of the 
Thames 60,0002. ; for the Medway and Sheer- 
ness 100,000l.; for Chatham 175,000. ; for 
Dover go0,000l.; for Cork 30,0000. : for the 
|purchase of a site of a central arsenal 
| 150,0001.; this, with an allowance of 15,000l. 


each passenger, exceeding somewhat the for excess on the estimates, makes a total of 
averages of England and Scotland. The  2,000,000l. for the year; the whole of the 
number of miles open was 1,210. The | estimated expense for the fortifications is 
general merchandise carried amounted to ; 9,500,001. 

$44,026 tons; the coal and other minerals nemcans 

to 66,496 tons; of live stock there were} Arwy.—On June 1, 1860, the military 
conveyed 149,685 cattle, 144,063 sheep, and force in the United Kingdom was as foi- 

4,473 pigs. The total receipts were | Jows:-— 

9871., of which 82,7962. were derived Regular Army. Ranks. 
from first-class passengers, 116,8700. from Royal Horse Artillery . 1,738 
second class, 45,735!. from third class, Household Cavalry. . «+ 41,317 
75,5051. from parliamentary-train parsen-| Cavalry ofthe Line. . « 9,802 
gers, 8,2581. from season-ticket holders, and} Royal Artillery. . 314,636 
25,7001. from passengers’ luggage parcels,| Royal Engineers . «© 2,089 
horses, dogs, &c, The receipts from the car-| Military Train. © 1,915 
riage of general merchandise, minerals, and| Foot Guards . . « « « 6,253 
live stock, were 216,219. These figures all | Infantry of the Line . . « 30,542 
show an increase over the corresponding | Army HospitalCorps . . .~ 686 
half-year of 1858; but as the latter half of —_— 
the’year is by far the busiest portion, they : “68,778 
exhibit a decrease from the half-year ending Depts 
Dee, 1858; but the return Sept. to Dec. 1859, | Regimentsat Home . « . 3,888 
has not been yet issued. Ditto. in the Colonies' e e 9; 338 

in India, AE 1,317 
.— AGRICULTURE. to. nfantry. 17,070 
statistical | Her Majesty’s Indian Army  . 1,689 
returns for the year 1859 exhibit the con- 33,302 
siderable decrease of 19,7382 in the number , 
of cultivated acres, the decrease being wholly | Embodied Militia—effectives. . 15,911 
in the land under cereal crops, and of a still | Disembodied Militia ditto . . 52,899 
more remarkable decrease in the amount of | Yeomanry Cavalry ditto . . 15,002 
the crop, which was smaller in every de-} Enrolled Pensioners ditto . . 15,000 
scription of produce, except flax, of which | Volunteer Rifle and Artillery Corps 122, 367 
there was an increase of 3,994 tons. The Total . ma2.at 259 
decrease of production per acre, which af- 
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XL—CHRONICLE OF THE SESSION OF PARLIAMENT 
60. 


[23-24 Victoriee.] 


Jan Tue Second Session of the Sixth Parliament of Queen 
4. Victoria was opened by the Queen in person, The royal 
* speech intimated that the Queen having been invited to send 
a plenipafentary to take part in a conference of representatives of the 
eat powers of Europe, to receive communication of the treaties of 
Fuich, and to deliberate on the means best adapted for the pacification 
and future Prosperity of Italy, her Majesty had expressed her willing- 
ness to send a plenipotentiary as invited, at the same time intimating 
that in such a Congress her Majesty “ should steadfastly maintain the 
principle that no external force should be employed to impose u 
the people of Italy any particular government or constitution.” Cir- 
cumstances had arisen which had led to a postponement of the 
Congress, without any day having been fixed for its meeting, but 
whether in Congress or in separate negociation, her Majesty “ would 
endeavour to obtain for the people of Italy, freedom from foreign 
interference by force of arms in their internal concerns.” The speech 
also stated that her Majesty was “in communication with the Emperor 
of th® French, with a view to extend the commercial intercourse 
between the two countries, and thus to draw still closer the bonds of 
friendly alliance between them.” On the Chinese question it in- 
timated that her Majesty was “ preparing, in concert and co-operation 
with the Emperor of the French, an expedition, intended to obtain 
redress” for the outrage on the British and French forces at the 
Taku forts, “and a fulfilment of the stipulations of the treaty of 
Tien-tsin.”’ 
(Lorps.) Lord Fitzwilliam moved, and Lord Truro seconded, the 
address in answer to the Queen’s speech. Lord Grey blamed the 
government for proceeding without the sanction of parliament, both 


in reepect of the Chinese expedition and the treaty with France, and 


moved an amendment embodying his views: this amendment, after 
discussion, was negatived, and the address was agreed to. 

(Commons.) The address in answer to the Queen’s speech was 
moved by Mr. St. Aubyn and seconded by Lord Henley, aud was 
agreed to without amendment. - 

(Comnons.) Sir, J. Trelawny obtained leave to bring in a 

95, Bill to abolish church rates. Mr, M‘Mahon obtained leave 

* to bring in a Bill to secure a right of appeal in criminal 
cases. Mr. St. Aubyn brought up the report on the Address in 
answer to the Queen’s speech, which was agreed to. 

Jan- , SLorvs.) The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a Bill 

* for the regulation of Masters:in Chancery, which was read 

4 first time. 

(Commons.) Mr. Dillwyn obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the law relating to endowed schools. A motion by Mr. EL. P. 
Bouverie to the effect that whenever the House met for business upon 
Friday, it should at its rising adjourn to the following Monday, unless 
the House should otherwise order, was, after discussion, negatived by 
166 to 48. Mr. Hadfield obtained leave to bring in a Bill to render it 
unnecessary to make and subscribe certain declarations as a quali- 
fication for offices and employments, Sir G, C, Lewis moved a 
resolution that no motion for the issuing of any new writ for the City of 
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Gloucester or the borough of Wakefield be made without seven days’ 
iy sve notice in the votes, which after discussion was agreed to, 
Committee on the Consolidated Fund, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer moved a resolution, and obtained leave to bring in a Bill, 
intended to give to savings banks and friendly societies security for 
the principal and interest of any moneys deposited with the Government. 
‘Fae (Lorps.) Lord Brougham, in moving for a return of the 
97. quanti of cotton imported into this country from different 
* parts of the world, urged the encouragement of the import of 
cotton from Africa and Jamaica, with a view to superseding the slave- 
grown produce of America. This recommendation received the 
support of the Duke of Neweastle, the Bishop of Oxford, Lord Over- 
stone, and Earl Grey. In answr to the Marquess of Normanby, it 
was stated by Earl Granville that the Government had no information 
of any negociations having been carried on between France and 
Sardinia for the cession of Savoy to France, and added that the 
Government of France had long been acquainted with the opinions of 
her Majesty’s Government with regard to such an arrangement. 

(Commons.) In answer to Lord A. Churchill, it was stated by 
Mr. Laing that the amount paid to the Egyptian Government for the 
transit of mails through Egypt -was 12,000l. a year, this charge in- 
cluding both the Indian and the Australian Mail. ° 

Sui (Lorps.) On the motion of the Lord Chancellor, several 

30, Bills were read a first time, having for their object the con- 

*  golidation of the criminal law, and the assimilation of that 
law in England and Ireland. On the motion of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, a Select Committee was appointed to inquire into the present 
operation of the law and practice respecting the assessment and the 
levy of church rates. 

(Commons.) In answer to Mr. Butler, it was stated by Sir G. C. 
Lewis that the measures which had been taken to prevent the dis- 
turbances in the church of St. George’s in the East had not been 
entirely successful, and there were no other means available in the 
present state of the law. The Lord Advocate obtained leave to bring 
in a Bill to abolish the Annuity Tax in Edinburgh, and to make 

rovision with regard to the stipends of the clergy of that city. 
Rit G. C. Lewis obtained leave to bring in a Bill for the better regu- 
lation of the corporation of the City of London. On the motion of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, it was agreed to reappoint the 
Select Committee on Packet and Telegraphic Contracts. 
(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Lindsay, it was agreed 
appoint a Select Committee to inquire into the operation of 
the burdens and restrictions especially affecting Merchant 
Shipping, and of the Acts for compensating the families of persons 
killed by accidents ; the Merchant Shipping Act, 1854; the Merchant 
Shipping Amendment Act, 1855; the Passenger Act, 1855; and the 
Chinese Passenger Act, 1855. Mr. Mellor obtained leave to bring in 
a Bill to amend the Corrupt Practices at Elections Act (1854), and to 
make further provision for the detection and punishment of bribery, 
treating, and undue influence at parliamentary and municipal elections. 
Mr. Mellor also obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the 
Elections Petitions Act, 1848. Mr. Scholefield obtained leave to 
a a a Bill for preventing the adulteration of articles of food or 

i Mr. J. Locke obtained leave to bring in a Bill for amending 
several of the laws relating to attornies solicitors practising in 
England and Wales. - 


Jan. 
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Feb (Commons.) Mr. M‘Mahon moved the second reading of 
1 * the Appeal in Criminal Cases Bill, but after discussion, an 
* amendment by Sir G. C. Lewis, that the second reading 
should be deferred for six months, was adopted by the House. 
Feb.2._. —- The Law of Property Bill passed through Com- 
(Commons.) Mr. Wise moved that it would be degirable to appoin 
every year a Select Committee to inquire into the miscellaneous civil 
expenditure of the previous year, into the payments made out of the 
Consolidated Fund, and those on account of the woods, forests, and 
land revenues. The motion was opposed by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and Mr. Laing on the part of the Government, but was 
carried by 121 to 93. On the motion of Mr. Cobbett, it was agreed to 
instruct her Majesty's Attorney General to prosecute Daniel Boyes 
and Robert Taylor for bribery, committed at the last election for the 
borough of Beverley. Mr. Hubbard obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the law of church rates, the object of the Bill being, that 
Nonconformists, who, on notice being given of the intention to make 
a church rate, stated their objections, should be excused from liability. 
Sir J. Elphinstone obtained the consent of the House to the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to inquire into the manufacture of 
anchors and chain cables in the merchant service. 
Feb (Lorps.) Earl Grey presented a petition condemnatory of 
3. the Chinese war, and praying that warlike preparations might 
be stopped. 


(Commons.) The Probate and Administration (India) Bill was read 
a second time. The Petitions of Right Bill was read a second time. 
The N — Bill passed through Committee. 


Feb. 6. «: (Lorps.) The Court of Chancery Bill was read a second 
ime. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston stated to the House, that in con- 
sequence of the illness of Mr. Gladstone, the financial statement would 
be postponed for a few days. The Newspapers Bill was read a third 
time and 

Feb (Commons.) A motion by Lord John Manners, for leave to 

°» bring in a Billto enable the Divorce Court to hold its sittings 

-"* with closed doors, was negatived by 268 to 83. 
Feb (Commons.) On the motion of Sir John Trelawny, the 

g Bill for the abolition of church rates was read a second time by 

* 263 votes to 234, being a majority of 29 in favour of the measure. 

Feb (Commons.) Lord John Russell brought up the Commer- 
10, cial Treaty with France. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

* made his financial statement, which included a proposal for 

an extension of the license system to refreshment houses for the sale of 
wines, the abolition of the duty on paper, and on numerous other 
articles, the renewal of the income tax at 10d. in the pound on incomes 
above 1502,; and 7d. in the pound on incomes above 100l., and other 
measures which were explained at length in his speech. 

a (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Chelmsford, the In- 

13. dictable Offences (Metropolitan District) Bill was read a 
second time, the object of the Bill being to provide that no 

charge should be tried at the Central Criminal Court without previous 
investigation before a stipendiary magistrate, in other words, to abolish 
in the Metropolitan Districts the grand jury system. In answer to 
Lord Carnarvon, it was stated by the Duke of Neweastle that until the 
resources of British Columbia were more devetoped, it was thought 
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better not to pat in force the Act passed last year in reference to the 
jurisdiction of the Hudson's Bay Company. ‘The Government hoped 
in a short time to effect an amicable arrangement with the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to bring the Red River Settlement and the Saskatchewan 
districts under imperial control. A petition from the vestry of 
St. George’s in the East, complaining of the grievances under which 
they laboured, in consequence of the Rev. Bryan King’s mode of con- 
ducting divine service, and the disturbances which from that cause 
took place in the church during service, was presented by Lord Ebury, 
and elicited remarks from the Bishop of Exeter, Lord Brougham, and 
the Bishop of London. On the motion of Lord Ebury, it was ordered 
that a statement should be prepared of all alterations made in the 
Book of Common Prayer by the Queen’s printer since 1859, by whose 
orders they were made, &c. _ 

(Commoxs.) On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 
Mr. B. Cochrane called attention‘ to the state of the relations of this 
country with China, and observations on this subject were addressed to 
the House by Sir M. Seymour, Lord J. Russell, Sir J. Pakington, 
Lord Palmerston, Sir C. Napier, and Lord C. Paget. In Committee on 
Supply, Lord C. Paget moved a vote for 85,000 men for the service of 
the navy for the year, including 18,000 marines, and also votes for 
wages and victuals, which were agreed to. | 

Feb (Lorps.) A motion by Lord Normanby for certain papers 

* in reference to Italian affairs, occasioned a discussion on the 
* present state of Italy, in which Lords Granville, Malmesbury, 
Clanricarde, Cardigan, and Derby took part. 

(Commons.) A motion by Mr. Spooner, to the effect that the House 
resolve itself into a Committee to consider the Acts for the endowment 
of the College of Maynooth, with a view to the withdrawal of any 
endowment out of the Consolidated Fund, due regard being had to 
vested rights and interests, was after discussion negatived by 186 
to 128. 

Feb (Commons.) Mr. Mellor moved the second reading of the 

15. Corrupt Practices Prevention Act Amendment Bill, but on the 

* suggestion of Sir G. Grey, who recommended that the Bill 

should be referred to a Select Committee, withdrew the Bill. Mr. E. 

James moved that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the 

operation and effect of the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act, and the 
motion, after discussion, was agreed to. 

Feb (Lorps.) Onthe motion of Lord Redesdale, a Bill was read 

16. % first time, providing that no race-horse running for a prize 
* should, after the present year, carry less than seven stone. 
Lord Airlie, in moving for a copy of any additional correspondence in 
reference to the commercial treaty with France, objected particularly 
to that part of the treaty which referred to the export of coal from this 
country to France. Lords Hardwicke and Grey condemned the treaty, 
and Lord Wodehouse, Earl Granville, and the Dukes of Somerset and 
ll defended it. 'The motion was agreed to. . 
(Commons.) In answer to a question from Mr. Liddell, in reference 
to the American coasting trade, Lord John Russell stated that the 
opinion of the law officers of the Crown was that the trade carried on 
between New York and California could not properly be called a coast- 
ing trade. The American Government had replied to the applications 
of the Government, to the effect that it would be contrary to the 
articles of their constitution to agree to the concessions asked in return 
for those granted by this country to Americans. In 1849, when the 
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Navigation Laws were repealed, Mr. Bancroft, the American Minister 
in this country, had said to Mr. Labouchere, the President of. the 
Board of Trade: “If you give little, we shall give little; if you give 
much, we shall give much; if you give all, we shall give all.” In 
1854 the English coasting trade was thrown open, but he regretted 
to say that the United States had not fulfilled the promise of their 
representative by giving an equivalent advantage. In answer to Sir 
Robert Peel, it was stated by Lord John Russell that he had inquired 
of the Sardinian Government whether there was any intention or 
engagement to cede Savoy to France, and the answer was generally 
that there was no engagement or intention of the sort. In reply. to 
Mr. §. Fitzgerald, it was stated by Lord John Russell that the French 
Government had communicated to that of Sardinia, that if the kingdom 
of Sardinia were increased to a considerable extent by the annexation 
of Central Italy, France would consider her frontier to be insecure 
without the annexation of Savoy. On the motion of Sir C. Napier, a 
resolution was adopted expressing the opinion of the House, that the 
recommendations of the Commissioners for manning the navy ought, to 
be taken into consideration by her Majesty’s Government, with a view 
to carry out the principles of such recommendations. Mr. Williams 
moved for returns on the subject of flogging in the army, but the motion 
was negatived by 124 to 46. Mr. Henessey moved the appointment 
of a Select Committee to inquire into the present mode of nominating 
and examining candidates for junior appointments in the civil 
service. The motion was opposed by Mr. Laing and Lord Palmer- 
ston, but was carried without a division. On the motion of Sir J. 
Trelawny it was agreed to appoint a Select Committee on the subject 


of the Speen of national institutions to the public on a portion of 
the Sunday. 


Feb (Commons.) In answer to Mr. Bentinck, it was stated by 

17. Lord Palmerston that the commercial treaty with France 

* was subject to the approval of Parliament. In Committee on 

the Army Estimates, Mr. Sidney Herbert proposed a vote for 143,362 
men for the service of the year 1860-61, which was agreed to. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Derby, on inquiring what steps her Majesty's 


99, Government intended to take to carry into effect the 20th 

‘Article of the Treaty of Commerce with France, proceeded 
to question the propriety of the manner in which the Government had 
negociated the treaty without the knowledge or sanction of Parliament. 
The conduct of the Government was defended by Earl Granville and 
the Duke of Argyll. 

(Commons). On the motion for going into Committee on the Customs 
Acts, Mr. Disraeli moved an amendment, “That this House does not 
think fit to go into Committee on the Customs Acts, with a view to the 
sora gg Nee repcal of the duties referred to in the Treaty of Commerce 
between her Majesty and the Emperor of the French, until it shall 
have considered and assented to the engagements in that treaty.” This 
amendment was supported by Sir Hugh Cairns, Sir F. Kelly, Mr. 
Newdegate, Mr. Ayrton, Mr. Malins, Mr. S. Fitzgerald, and Mr. 
Horsman, and opposed by the Chancellor of the Sexphogaete the 
Attorney-General, Mr. Bright, Lord John Russell, and Lord Palmerston, 
and on a division was negatived by 293 to 230 votes, 

Feb. , (orvs.) The Lord ‘hancellor promt in a Bill for the 

91 further fusion of law and equity. The Earl of Selkirk having 

‘moved for some papers relating to the instructions given to 
Lord Elgin on his mission to China, the Earl of Elgin replied ? certain 
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statements which had been made in the House of Commons with 
reference to his conduct of the mission to China. 

(Commons.) Mr. Du Cane moved the following resolution :—‘ That 
this House, recognising the necessity of providing for the increased 
expenditure of the coming financial year, is of opinion that it is not 
expedient to add to the existing deficiency by diminishing the ordinary 
revenue, and is not prepared to disappoint the just expectations of the 
country by reimposing the income-tax at an unnecessarily high rate.” 
rl ne debate followed, which was, at the close of the sitting, 

Feb (Commons.) Sir C. Burrell moved the second reading of 
99. the Window Cleaning Bill, but Sir G. C. Lewis moved as an 

amendment that the second reading be deferred for six 
months; and the amendment was agreed to. 

Feb (Commons.) The adjourned debate on the budget was 
23. resumed and continued during the sitting.’ At the elose of 

* the proceedings the debate was adjourned. 
Feb (Lorps.) Viscount Dungannon moved a resolution con- 
94. demning the performance, by clergymen of the Established 

* Church, of divine worship at Sadler’s Wells, and other metro- 
politan theatres, as highly irregular, and calculated to injure rather 
than advance the progress of sound religious principles in the metro- 
polis and throughout the country. The Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Bishop of London, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, having spoken in 
opposition to the motion, it was withdrawn by the mover. _ 

(Commons.) The adjourned debate on the budget was resumed, and 
at the close a division took place, when there appeared for Mr. Du 
Cane’s motion 223, against, 339 ; majority for Government, 116. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Dungannon presented a petition from 800 
97, Women of Aylesbury against legalising marriage with a 
“'* deceased wife's sister. Lord Wodehouse presented a petition 

from 428 women of Aylesbury in favour of a measure for legalising 
marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. A discussion, commenced by 
Lord Hardwicke, took place with reference to the strength and efii- 
ciency of the naval reserve force. 

(Commons.) In Committee on the Customs Acts, the resolutions in 
reference .to the wine duties were discussed and agreed to. The 
Administering of Poisons Bill, and the Medical Acts Amendment Bill, 
were read a second time. 

Feb (Lorps.) Lord Harris originated a discussion on the subject 

98. of the employment of Indian Coolies in the French colonies, 

* . respecting which a treaty is being arranged with France and 

this country. The Duke of Neweastle said that at the present time 

the French had the power of introducing the Coolies without any con- 
ditions whatever, into their colonies, and by the treaty referred to, we 

would be able to provide against their being ill-treated. 

Feb (Commons.) Mr. Mackinnon moved the second reading of 
99. the Masters and Operatives Bill, but after discussion, the 

* further consideration of the measure was postponed for a 
month. The Administering of Poisons Bill was read a third time and 
Mr. H. Seymour obtained leave to bring in a Bill to enforce 
uniformity in the use of ecelesiastieal vestments by priests and deacons 
of the United Church of England and Ireland. 

March (Lorps.) Lord Chelmsford introduced a Bill for altering 

1 and amending the law relating to the admission of attorneys 
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(Commons.) Lord John Russell obtained leave to bring in a Bill to 
amend the representation of the people in England and Wales. Mr. 
Cardwell brought forward a similar measure for Ireland, and the Lord 
Advocate introduced one for Scotland. 
March (Lorps.) The Probate and Adminstration (India) Bill was 
2. read a third time and 
(Commons.) In Committee on the Customs Acts, on the question 
of the reduction of duty on foreign spirits to 8s. 6d. a gallon, Mr. T. 
Duncombe moved as an amendment that the duty be 9s.; but this 
Lorps. e Earl of Shaftesbury presented a petition 
arias from 10,000 inhabitants of Nottingham, arevidg that hie lace 
* factories might be brought under the operation of the Factory 
Act. The Companies’ Bill (1860) was read a third time and passed. 
(Commons.) The Savings Banks and Friendly Societies Invest- 
ments Bill was read a second time. The Settled Estates Act (1856) 
Amendment Bill was discussed, but on a division was rejected, there 
being for the second reading 43, against, 86 ; majority against the second 
reading, 43. The Paper Duty Bill was read a first time. 

Witon (Commons.) Sir De Lacy Evans moved an address to her 
Majesty, praying that she would be pleased to order the 
gradual abolition, as soon as practicable, of the sale and pur- 

chase of commissions in the army (having due regard in doing so to 
existing rights), with the view of substituting, for the purchase system, 
promotion partly by selection, partly seniority, grounded on war services 
of merit, length of colonial and home services, and attested professional 
fitness. The motion was negatived by 213 to 59. Lord Raynham 
obtained leave to bring in a Bili to amend the Act for the punishment 
of persons convicted of aggravated assaults on women and children. 
Lord Raynham also obtained leave to bring in a Bill to amend the Act 
for the more effectual prevention of cruelty to animals. 

March , (COMMOSS.) Mr. Cobbett moved the second reading of the 

©’ Coroners Bill; but after discussion the motion was withdrawn, 
* and it was agreed to refer the subject of coroners’ fees to a 
Select Committee. 

March ,. COMMONS.) On the motion of Mr. Cave, and after explana- 
tions by Lord John Russell, an address to her Majesty was 
agreed to, praying for copies of correspondence between her 

Majesty’s Government and the Government of France, in respeet to 
legalismg the importation of Coolies as indentured labourers from 
British India to French colonies. Mr. Byng moved, “That an address 
be presented to her Majestyyto assure her Majesty that, having con- 
sidered the treaty of commerce concluded between her Majesty and 
the-Emperor of the French, this House begs leave to approach her 
Majesty with their sincere and grateful acknowledgments for this new 
proof of her Majesty’s desire to promote the welfare and happiness of 
her subjects; to assure her Majesty that we shall proceed to take such 
steps as may be necessary for giving effect ‘to a system which we trust 
will promote a beneficial intercourse between Great Britain and France, 
tend to the extension of trade and manufacture, and give additional 
security for the continuance of the blessings of peace.” ‘The motion 
was seconded by Mr. Baines. After a lengthened discussion, the debate 

(Lorps.) Lord Normanby moved: fora copy of certain cor- 
respondence on affairs in Tuscany, but after a statement by 
* Lord Wodehouse, to the effect that no such correspondence 

had taken place, the motion was withdrawn. 
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(Commons,) The adjoumed debate on the Treaty of Commerce was 
resumed by Mr. Horsman, who moved an amendment directed against 
Article 11 of the Treaty. Mr. Bentinck, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Disraeli, 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer, having. spoken, the vote was 

taken, when the amendment was lost by a majority of 226. 
Sak (Lorps.) Lord Wodehouse obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to prevent the forfeiture of life policies by persons joining rifle 

12 

* corps, and the Bill was read a first time. 

(Commons.) Mr. W. Miles moved an amendment on the Paper 
Duties Bill, to the effect that it was better to reduce the income-tax by 
one penny in the pound, than to abolish the paper duties, For the 
amending there appeared 192, against it, 245 ; majority for the second 

Ing, Vo. 
March (Lorps.) Lord Chelmsford moved for leave to bring in a Bill 

13. to diminish and restrict the practice of Sunday trading. 

(Commons,) Lord John Russell laid on the table papers relating to 
the affairs of Italy, and made a statement on the foreign policy of the 
Government. | 

ian (Commons.) The Wine Licences Bill was read a first time. 

14 The second reading of the Religious Worship Bill, moved by 

* Mr. Locke, was negatived by a majority of 27. 
March (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Taunton, an address to 

15, the Queen was agreed to, approving of the commercial treaty 

* with France. This vote was passed by 68 to 38; majority, 30. 
(Commons.) The Attorney-General obtained leave to bring in a Bill 
to amend the laws relating to bankruptcy and insolvency in Ireland. 

March (Commons.) Lord John Russell made a lengthened ex- 

16 planation of the policy and intentions of the Government in 

* relation to the Chinese question. 

March (Lorps.) Lord Teynham moved—* That it is expedient, in 

19 the election of Members to serve in Parliament, that the votes 

* of the electors be taken by ballot.” For this motion the votes 
were 4; against it, 39; majority against, 35. 

(Commons.) A debate took place on the motion for the second 
reading of the Reform Bill. The debate was adjourned. 

' March (Commons.) Mr. H. Berkeley moved a resolution in favour 

20. of the ballot, which on a division was negatived by 254 to 147. 

March. _. (COMMONS) Mr. Dillwyn moved the second reading of the 

21 Endowed Schools Bill, but on a division it was lost by 190 

* votes to 120. On the motion of Mr. Crook, the Bleaching and 
Dyeing Works Bill was read a second time, by 226 to 39. 

March (Lorps.) Lord Teynham moved the second reading of the 
“99. Qualification for Office Abolition Bill; on a division the Bill 

* was rejected by 44 to 21. 

(Commons.) The debate on the Reform Bill was resumed and con- 
tinued throughout the sitting. ; 
Mar, 23, RDs.) The Mutiny Bill was read a second time.’ 

(Commons.) In Committee on Ways and Means, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer moved a resolution for raising an income-tax of 10d. in 
the pound for a year. Sir H. Willoughby moved to substitute 9d. for 
10d. ; on a division there appeared for the amendment, 132; against it, 


187: majority against the amendment, 55. The original motion was 
then carried. 


(Commons.) The forei licy of the Government was 

yee brought under review by Mr. Horan, in reply to whom Lord 
~* John Russell referred to the annexation of Savoy by France as 

an act which should lead this ‘country—though anxious to live on the 
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most friendly terms with the French Government—not to keep apart 
from the other nations of Europe, but to be ready, on emergencies 
arising, to act with others. ‘The Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences 
Bill was read a second time. 

(Lorps.) The royal assent was given, by commission, to 
several Bills. The Income Tax Bill was read a first time ; 
also the Stamp Duties Bill. 

(Commons.) The Income Tax Bill was read a third time and passed. 
The Stamp Duties Bill was read a third time and passed. Leave was 
given to bring in a Bill to repeal Sir John Barnard’s Act, by which 
time bargains and wagering transactions on the Stock Exchange were 
rendered illegal. 

April (Lorps.) The House having agreed to suspend the standing 

v orders, the Stamp Duties and Income Tax Bills were each 
read a second and a third time, and passed. 

(Commons.) Her Majesty's answer to the Address of the House in 
favour of a navigation treaty with France was delivered to the House 
by the Home Secretary. 

April (Lorps.) The royal assent was given by commission to the 

3. Stamp Duties Bill, the Income Tax Bill, and other Bills. 

(Commons.) Mr. Hennessy obtained leave to bring in a Bill embody- 
ing the principle of tenant-right. 

April (Commons.) Mr. Clive obtained leave to bring in a Bill for 

taking the census in Hngland. 

(Commons.) The second reading of the Attorneys, Solicitors, 
Proctors, and Certificated Conveyancers Bill was carried, on 
a division, by 191 tu 29. The Jews Act Amendment Bill was 

read a second time, by 117 votes to 75. ; 

Aprit Lords.) On the motion of Earl Grey, the House agreed to 

pe’ appoint a Select Committee to inquire into certain matters 
relating to the representation of the people in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. 

(Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Locke King, it was 
carried, by 112 to 75 votes, that the Proclamation for the 
encouragement of piety and virtue, and for preventing and 

punishing vice and profaneness and immorality, be revised. Mr. 
Gladstone obtained leave to bring in a Bill to alter the law relating to 
the postage on newspapers. . 
Aprit , Lord Normanby moved certain resolutions con- 
BB. demnatory of the Government for not producing certain pri- 
* vate communications along with the official correspondence 
which had been furnished to the House on the subject of the cession of 
Savoy and Nice to France ; but after enplanaHions by Earl Cowley, the 
oe question, which was moved by Earl Granville, was agreed to by 
the House. 

(Commbs The adjourned debate on the Reform Bill occupied the 
House during the greater part of the sitting, and was again adjourned. 

April , (Lorps.) On the motion of the Bishop of London, the 
* $26. Union of Benefices Bill was read a second time. 

The Oxford University Bill, and the Inclosure 

ay ” Bill; were read a third time and passed. The Church Rate 
* Abolition Bill was read a third time and passed 


Apri, GuoRDS.)_ The Earl of Clancarty moved fora copy of eny 
Pe" address in 1859 from the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops to the 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, regarding the system of national 
education, in that country... After discussion. the motion was agreed to. 
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The Marriages (England and Ireland) Bill-was read a third time and 


Ma (Commons.) On the motion of Mr. Peel, an address to the 
1 Y  Qrown was adopted, praying for a royal commission to inquire 
* into the recent election at Berwick. 

Ma (Commoxs.) On the motion of Lord Raynham, the Aggra- 
7 .” vated Assaults Act Amendment Bill was read a second time, 

by 139 votes to 85. 
Ma (Lorps.) On the motion of the Duke of Newcastle, 
8 Y the House agreed to appoint a Select Committee to inquire 
_ ew the salmon fisheries in the rivers and estuaries in 

otlan 


(Commons.) The debate on the Reform Bill was concluded, and the 
Bill was read a second time. 


May (Lorps.) On the motion of Lord Egerton, the Pawnbrokers’ 
4. Act Amendment Bill was read a second time. 
(Commons.) On the motion of Sir J. Paxton, the House agreed to 
— a Select Committee to consider the embankment of the Thames. 
May (Commons.) The Wine Licences Bill was read a second 
time by 267 to 193 votes; majority, 74. 
May (Commons.) The Paper Duties Repeal Bill was read a 
third time and passed by 219 votes to 209; majority, 10. 
May (Commons.) The Piers and Harbours Bill was read a second 
time by 99 votes to 80. 
May (Lorps.) The Public Improvements Bill, the Petition of 
10. Rights Bill, and the Customs Bill, were read a second time. 
Ma (Commons, ) The recall of Sir Charles Trevelyan from the 
rid governorship of Madras was explained by Sir Charles Wood 
to have been rendered necessary by Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
publication of a protest against the financial measures of Mr. Wilson, 
the Finance Minister of India. 
Ma (Lorps.) On the motion of the Earl of Hardwicke, a return 
Ted was ordered of all the vessels or gunboats under 1,000 tons 
* burden, built since 1852. 


(Commons.) The House went into Committee on the Wine Licences 
Bill. 


May (Lorps.) The royal assent was given by commission to 
15. above fifty Bills. 
(Commons.) A motion by Lord Haddo, that the grant to public 
schools of art where the nude living model was studied, should be dis- 
continued, was negatived by a majority of 115. 


May (Commons, ) The Edinburgh Annuity Tax Abolition Bill 
16. was read a second time. 
May (Lorps.) Lord Granville moved the second reading of the 


9, Paper Duty Bill, which was opposed by Lord Monteagle, who 
* moved that the Bill be read a second time that day six 


months. The amendment was supported by Lord Lyndhurst and the 
Earl of Derby. On a division the numbers were—for the second read- 
ing, present, 90, proxies, 14; total, 104; agen te 161, proxies, 
32; total, 193: majority against the secon reading, 89. 

May (Commons.) The grant of Regium Donum to Presbyterian 


mninisters in Ireland was opposed by two amendments, but was 
2%. carried by a majority. 


June , (ComMMons.) Lérd Palmerston stated that Government in- 
5. 


tended to furnish ships for the purpose of survéying the 
Northern Seas, in order to determine the most appropriate 
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places to lay down a telegraph to America, and that Capt. McClintock 
would proceed on this service in the ‘ Bulldog.’ 
June (Lorps.) The Trustees, Mortgagees, &c. Bill, and the 
7, Ecclesiastical Courts Jurisdiction Bill, were read a third 
* time and passed. Lord Teynham moved resolutions in favour 
of manhood sufirage and vote by ballot, which were negatived. 
Tuan G (Commons.) Mr. Lygon obtained leave to bring i in a Bill to 
* amend the law relating to the hiring of agricultural servants, 
(Lorps.) Sir John “Barnard’s Act Repeal Bill was read a 
third time and passed. The Refreshment Houses and Wine 
Licences Bill was read a third time and passed. On the 
motion for going into Committee on the Reform Bill, Lord John 
Fussell intimated to the House that in consequence of the large 
number of amendments proposed by members, and the lateness of the 
session, it had been determined by the Government to withdraw the 
Bill. The order for going into Committee was then discharged. 
Juno 16, (Lorps.) The Bank of Ireland Bill, and the Union of 
wné 19. Renefices Bill were read a third time and passed, 
(Lorps.) Lord Lyveden moved the second reading of the 
19. Church Rates Abolition Bill, which after a lengthened dis- 
* cussion was negatived by 128 to 31. 
June 21. (Lorps.) The Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries (Ireland) 
Bill was read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) Sir Charles Wood obtained leave to bring in a pre- 
liminary Bill for the amalgamation of the local European force in 
India with the Queen's army. The Caledonian and Crinan Canal Bill 
was read a third time. 

Jees (Commons.) Numerous petitions were presented to the 

29 House against the aggression of the House of Lords on the 

privileges of the House of Commons by rejecting the Paper 
Duties Bill ; one from Birmingham was signed by 1,000 persons. 
(Lorps .) Lord Stratheden moved for the appointment of a 
consul at Mozambique, to act as a check on the slave trade. 
Lord Wodehouse, on the part of the Government, opposed the 
motion, which was carried by 11 voices to 6. 

(Coumons.) An amendment on the Bankruptcy Amendment Bill 
was carrie d by a majority of 13, thus refusing the sanction of the House 
to the sche me of compensation to the holders of the offices abolished 
by the Bill. 

Fiae (Lorps.) On the motion of the Archbishop of York, the 

26. Ecclesiastical Commission Bill was read a second time. ‘The 
Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries (Ireland) Bill was read a 
third time and passed, - 
June 2, | Corps.) The Adulieration of Food and Drink Bill was 
read a third time and passed. 

(Commons.) “<A motion for the second reading of the European — 
Forces (India) Bill, occasioned a debate which continued during the 
sitting, and was adjournéd, 

Fu (Lorps.) The Duke of Martbdrongh moved a resolution 

Y ensuring the rules and regulations in India to the effect of 

* . excluding the use of the. Scriptures from the course of edu- 
cation afforded by the government colleges and sehools in India: Lord 
Brougham moved the previous question, which was carried. ’ 

(Commoys.) The European Foreés = read a second 
time, by a majority.of 282 to 538...) 

(Lorps.) On the motion of ‘Lord ‘St. the 

J» Masters and Operatives Bill was read a second time. 
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- (Commoys,) . On the motion of Colonel “Lindsay, it was agreed, by 
108 to 94, to appoint a Select Committee to inquire and report upon 
the claims of seven major-generals to the pay of general officers, who 
are now receiving only the half-pay of brevet-majors, 

July 4 (Commons.) The second reading of the Highway Bill was 

* earried by 203 to 120. 
July 5 (Lorps,) The Highland Roads and Bridges Bill was read 
Y°- 4 third time by 35 to 33. 

(Commons.) Lord Palmerston moved the following resolutions : 
‘1, That the right of granting aids and supplies to the Crown is in 
the Commons alone, as an essential part of their constitution ; and the 
limitation of all such grants, as to the matter, manner, measure, and 
time, is only in them. 2. That, although the Lords have exercised 
the power of rejecting bills of several descriptions relating to taxation 
by negativing the whole, yet the exercise of that power ty them has 
not been frequent, and is justly regarded by this House with peculiar 
jealousy, as affecting the right of the Commons to grant the supplies 
and to provide the ways and means for the service of the year. 
.3. That to guard for the future against an undue exercise of that power 
-by the Lords, and to secure to the Commons their rightful control over 
taxation and supply, this House has in its own hands the power so to 
impose and remit taxes, and to frame bills of supply, that the right of 
the Commons as to the matter, manner, measure, and time, may be 
maintained inviolate.” The discussion on these resolutions was con- 
tinued during the sitting, and was then adjourned. 

Jub (Lorps.) Lord Dungannon called attention to the serious 

Y yiots occurring in the parish of St. George’s in the East, of 
which the Rey. Bryan King is rector. 

(Commons.) The debate on Lord Palmerston’s resolutions in 
reference to the Lords’ rejection of the Paper Duty Bill was continued 
during the sitting, and then adjourned. . 

Jul (Lorps.) Lord Wodehouse, in reference to the condition of 

10 Y Syria, said that a squadron of English ships had been sent out 
* to Beyrout, and the Government were in active communication 
with the European powers to put an end to the present fearful state of 
things. The Lord Chancellor laid on the table a Bill to facilitate the 
transfer of burgage tenure land in Scotland. : 
“Jul (Commons.) In Committee on the Census Bill, the words 
Uy 6s religious profession” were, on the motion of Mr. Baines, 
struck out, Sir G. C. Lewis offering no opposition to this 
motion, in deference to the remonstrances which had been made to him 
on the point. 
Tul (Coumons.) In reply to a question, Lord Palmerston stated 
13. that Government did not think it expedient to recommend the 
* extension of the volunteer movement to Ireland. : 
[a (Commons.) Mr, Gladstone explained the measures in- 
+6” tended to be proposed by him for meeting the expenses of the 
* war with China. These expenses were estimated at about 
four millions: the unabolished Paper Duty, and the renewal of Ex- 
chequer Bonds falling due in November, would place a large propor- 
tion of the amount at the disposal of the Government, and a further 
sum would be raised by the imposition of an additional duty of 1s. 11d. 
per gallon on ardent spirits. : 
Tul (Comnons.) On the motion of Mr. Cobbett, the Bill for the 
rg payment of coroners by salary instead of fees was read a second 
time. 
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Lorps.) Lord Derby called the attention of the House 
he very unsatisfactory position of the public business, little 
progress having been made in legislation although the session 


July 
19): 


is far advanced. 
(Gowpuons,) The Attorney-Gencral intimated the withdrawal of the 
ill, SirG. C. Lewis withdrew the Corporation of London 


Bankruptcy 
Bill. , 
(Lorns.) The Newspaper, &c. Bill, intended to remove 
ea” certain restrictions on the publication of newspapers and other 
° riodicals, was proposed for the second reading, but rejected 
by 36 to 10. The Nuisances Removal and Diseases Prevention Bill 
was read a second time. . 

Jul (Lorps.) In reply to Lord Fortescue, it was stated by 

Ard Lord de Grey and Ripon that the volunteer force was now 
* 130,000 strong. 

(Commons.) In reply to Mr. Bright, it was stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that Government proposed to make the additional 
spirit duty a permanent impost. : 

A (Commons.) The plans for new fortifications were dis- 

UG cussed, and a resolution bein g moved for raising two millions 

for executing the first portion of the plans, Mr. Lindsay 

proposed an amendment to the eifect that it is not expedient to enter 

into a large expenditure on land fortifications. After discussion the 
debate was adjourned. 

(Lorps.) Lord Stratford de Redcliffe moved for some 
despatches relating to the disturbances in Syria; but Lord 
Wodehouse, on the part of the Government, withheld his 

consent for their production. 

du (Lorps.) The royal assent was given to a large number of 

9- Bills. In answer to Lord Shaftesbury it was stated by Lord 
Wodehouse that the object of the European force to be sent to 

Syria was to restore peace and order to that country, and not to interfere 

with the civil or religious peculiarities of the Syrians. 

(Commons.) In debate on the Customs Acts, an amendment was 
moved by Mr. Puller, to the effect that it was not desirable at present 
to take any steps for the reduction of the import duty on foreign paper. 
On division there voted for the resolution 266, against it, 233; majority 
in favour of the Government, 33. — 

Auq.7 (Lorps.) The Corrupt Practices at Elections Prevention 
wre * Bill was read a second time. : 
(Commons.) The East Indian European Forces Bill was read a third 

time and passed. The Solicitor-General withdrew the Bills for the — 

consolidation of the criminal law. 

Aug (Lorps.) The European Forces (India) Bill was read a 
9. first time. The Ecclesiastical Commission Bill was read a 
second time. 

(Commons.) The Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) Bill was 
read asecond time ; an amendment by Mr. E. James, to the effect that 
further information should be obtained before proceeding with the Bill, 
haying been rejected by 143 to 32. 

(Lorps.) The European Forces (India) Bill was read a 
second time. The Poor-Law Board Continuance Bill was 
read a second time. ; 

Lorps.) The second reading of the Refreshment Houses 
and Wine Licences (Ireland) Bill was carried by 27 to 5. 
The Duke of Argyll moved a resolution affirming the urgency 
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of the Savings Bank and Friendly Societies Investments Bill, in order 
that the Bill might be taken into consideration, but on a division, the 
votes being equal, 18 on each side, this circumstance, in accordance 
with the rule in such cases, was fatal to the Bill. 

(Commons.) Sir Charles Wood made his financial statement with 
respect to India, intimating that a loan of three millions would be 
necessary to meet the demands of the year. 

Aua. 14, , (0R?s.) The European Forces (India) Bill was read a 

“g- third time and passed. 

(Commons.) The Consolidated Fund (10,000,0001.) Bill was read 
a third time and passed. Sir John Pakington moved a resolution in 
favour of an increase in the grants of money to Ragged and Industrial 
Schools, which was supported by Mr. Black, Mr. Briscoe, Mr. A. Mills, 
and Mr. Cave, and opposed by Mr. Adderley and Mr. Lowe, On a 
division the resolution was negatived by 41 to 25. The Fortifications 
(Provision for Expenses) Bill was read a third time and passed. 

A (Lorps.) The Industrial Schools Act (1857) Amendment 

1. Bill, the Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, the Consolidated 

* Fund (10,000,000/.) Bill, and the Spirits Bill, were each read a 
second — The Ecclesiastical Commission Bill was read a third 
time an 


(Commons.) The Defence of the Realm Bill was read a third time 
and passed. 

A (Commons.) The House, on the motion of the Chancellor 

49: of the Exchequer, passed several resolutions authorising the 
issue of exchequer bonds or exchequer bills, to an amount not 
exceeding two millions. The Ecclesiastical Courts and Registries 
(Ireland) Bill was withdrawn. 
yy (Lorps.) The Savings Bank and Friendly Societies In- 

0 vestments Bill was read a second time, on the motion of the 

* Duke of Argyll. The Fortifications (Provision for Expenses) 
Bill was read a second time. 

(Commons.) The Appropriation Bill was read a first time. The 
East India Loan Bill, the Spirit Duties Bill, the Law and Equity Bill, 
and the Titles to Land (Scotland) Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) 
Bill, and the Sale of Gas Act Amendment Bill were severally read a 
third time and passed. 

A (Lorps.) The Rifle Volunteer Corps Bill, the Landlord 

rd and Tenant (Ireland) Bill, and the Defence of the Realm 

* Bill, were severally read a third time and passed. 
A (Commons.) The Militia Pay Bill, and the Metropolitan 
re Police Force (Dockyards) Bill, the Roman Catholic Charities 
* Bill, and the Party Emblems (Ireland) Bill, were read a third 
time and passed. 
Aua. 23 (Lorps.) The Excise Duties Bill was read a third time and 

assed. 

Commons.) The Appropriation Bill, the Exchequer Bonds 
(2,000,0001.) Bill, the Naval Discipline Bill, the Church Temporalities 
(Ireland) Act Amendment Bill, and the Union of Benefices Bill, were 
read a third time and passed. . 

Aug, 25. ,(LORDS-) The Roman Catholic Charities Bill,and several 

‘J: “9 other Bills, were read a third time and a 
Aug. 28 Parliament was closed by Commission, the Lord Chancellor 
‘J: veading the Queen’s speech. 
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XIL—PRIVATE BILLS OF THE PARLIAMENT, 1860, 


[23 and 24 Victorie,] 
I. Numerical Abstract of the Private Bills of the Session of 1860:— 
New Bills introduced into the House Pe 
Bills read a first time .. .. 
read a second time 
— read a third time.. atl tiki 


Of those passed, eight, viz., cap. 39, for the construction of An- 
struther Harbour; 46, for enlarging the powers of the Acts relating to 
the Caledonian and Crinan Canals; 48, for Leith Harbour; 49, for 
extinguishing the right of way through Colewort Barracks; 50, for 
regulating the Annuity Tax in Edinburgh and Montrose; 53, for the 
Limitation of Actions by the Duchy of Cornwall; 117, for the Indus- 
irial Museum, Scotland ; and 125, for better regulating the supply of 
Gas to the Metropolis; were made Public Acts. 


If. Comparative Classification of Bills for Ten Years, as given in the 
House of Commons List :— 


Bills passed. 1951! 1852 1852-3 | 1854 1854-5 1856 | 1857 1858 


Agriculture .| 5} 3! 4 
Companies .. 11 | 9; 14/13; 10) 4 


improvements 42 | 59 | 85 
| 


Towns, &e. 
{nternal Commu- 

nication. 85 91 | 120 
Navigation, &c..| 17 | 16 
Private Regula- 

ton } 26/22 35 | 41 


| | 
Totals . . [179 198 | 272 270 | 229 | 


The average number of Private Bills passed from 1851 to 1855 inclu- 
sive, was 229; the average number from 1856 to 1860 inclusive, has 
bcen 184; the last session giving tle highest number for the five years, 


Ill. Abstract of Petitions and Private Bills in the Session of 1860 :— 


_ Bills 

I, AGRICULTURE :— introduced. 
1. Inclosures, none. 
2. Drainage .. 


Not 
Passed. passed. 


III. ImproveMENts IN Towns AND DIsTRIcTs :— 
1. General Improvements .. .. 
4, Public Buildings, &c... .. 7 
5. Municipal Regulation, &c. ‘ 7 
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| 43 44 | 25 | 44 
103 | 87 | 96 | 85 [117 lise 
| 7 | 14 18 | 12 
| 15 (15 | 10 | 17 
—|— 
161 |181 186 |221 
3 2 
19 3 
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IV. INTERNAL CoMMUNICATION 


2. Railways .. « 174 120 54 
V. NAVIGATION :— 

1. Canalsand Rivers .. 6 3 

2. Ports, Harbours, .. .. .. 12 7 5 

3. Docks, Piers, &e. ee ee ee 2 2 ro 
VI. Sprciat Onsects (three made Public) 7 7 
VIL. PrivaTE REGULATION ee ee ee 10 10 ——- 


Totals .. .. 290 221 . 69 
I, AGRICULTURE :— 


Inclosure :—Included in the General Acts. 

vig a8 :—28. For draining and improving Grunty Fen in the 
a of Ely in Cambridgeshire ; and for maintaining the public roads 
therein. 

88. For better defining the powers and liabilities of the Eau Brink 
Drainage Commissioners; for making provision for the repair and 
maintenance of the Eau Brink Bridge ; for simplifying the mode of 
levying and collecting Drainage Taxes; for constituting from the 
body of Commissioners a new Board, to be called Conservators of the 
Ouse Outfall ; and for other purposes. 

154. To consolidate into one Act, and to amend, extend, and enlarge 
the powers and provisions of the several Acts for embanking and 
draining certain low lands and grounds in the parishes or townships of 
Everton, Scaftworth, Gringley-on-the-Hill, Misterton, and Walkering- 
ham in Nottinghamshire, and to make further and better provision for 
such embankment and drainage. 

170. To alter and amend The Scottish Drainage and Improvement 
Company’s Act, 1856. - 

II. Companies :— 


39. For granting further powers to the Commercial Dock Company. 

53. For regulating the East India Coal Company, Limited, and for 

making provisions with regard to the capital and shares of the company ; 
and for other purposes. 

98. For incorporating The City of Dublin Steam Packet Company ; 
and for authorising them to raise additional capital; and for other 
purposes. 

115. To amend and extend the powers of management of the cor- 
poration of the North British Insurance Company. ” 

117. To enable the Sovereign Life Assurance Company to sue and 
be sued ; to alter and amend some of the provisions of their Deed of 
Settlement; and to confer further powers on the Company. 

129. To incorporate a company for the improvement of buildings ; 
and for other purposes, 

169. For incorporating and granting other powers to the Land Loan 
and Enfranchisement Company. 

194. To rectify a mistake in an Act of the present session, for 
incorporating and granting other powers to the Land Loan and En- 
franchisement Company. 

Ili. Iwprovements Towns Districts 


General Improvements :—19. For building a bridge across the River 
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Ouse, in the city of York, with approaches thereto, and for raising, 
lowering, widening, altering, and improving certain streets or thorough- 
fares within the said city ; and for other purposes. 

48. For enabling the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the city of 
Manchester to effect further improvements in the said city; and for 
other purposes. 

137. For amending The Abergavenny Improvement Act, 1854; for 
enabling the commissioners to construct works, and supply their 
district with water and gas; and for other purposes. 


Water:—1. To enable the company of proprietors of the West 
Middlesex Waterworks to raise a further sum of money ; and for other 
purposes. 

7. For better supplying with water the township of Belper, in the 
parish of Duffield, in Derbyshire. 

12. To empower the mayor, aldermen, and burgesses of Liverpool to 
construct an additional reservoir and other works; and for other 
purposes. 

13. For better supplying with water the borough and parish of 
Liskeard in Cornwall ; and for other purposes. 

30. For the better supply of Spalding with water. : 

33. To authorise the Commissioners of the Glasgow Corporation 
Waterworks to raise a further sum of money. . 

38. To incorporate the Brompton and Gillingham Consumers Water- 
works Company, Limited ; to enable them to better supply Brompton, 
Gillingham, Chatham, and Rochester with water; and for other 

ses. 

55. For better supplying with water the parish of Matlock, in 
Derbyshire. 

70. For increasing the capital of the Company of proprietors of the 
Sheffield Waterworks ; for extending the limits of the Sheffield Water- 
works Act, 1853, so as to comprise the parish of Ecclesfield; for 
making further provisions with respect to the said Company ; and for 
other purposes. 

78. For supplying Dartford, Crayford, Eltham, and other places in 
Kent with water. 

85. For authorising the London Hydraulic Power Company, Limited, 
to acquire powers under The Waterworks Clauses Acts, 1847 ; and for 
other purposes. 

93. To alter and amend the several Acts relating to the Manchester 
Corporation Waterworks ; and for other purposes. > 

95. For incorporating the Wellington Waterworks Company, and 
granting powers to them for better supplying with water the town of 
Wellington and places adjacent thereto in Shropshire ; and for other 
purposes. , 

96. For better supplying with water the town and parish of Maid- 
stone, in Kent ; and for other purposes. . 

102. For better supplying with water the towns of Staines, Hounslow, 
Ealing, Acton, and Hanwell, and the several parishes and places 
adiacent thereto, in Middlesex ; and for other purposes. 

105. For enabling the Cardiff Waterworks Company to construct 
additional works, and obtain a further supply of water for the town of 
Cardiff and the surrounding districts in Glamorganshire ; and for other 
purposes. 

110. For better supplying with water the inhabitants of Consett, and 
other districts in the county of Durham. 
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148. For enabling the Leval Board of Health for the town and 
district of Swansea to cons!::.ct and maintain an improved system of 
waterworks ; and for other purposes. 

186. For enabling the Laeal Board of Health for the borough of 
Wigan to abandon a portion of their Waterworks, and to construct and 

- maintain other waterworks ; and for other purposes. 


Gas :—2. For enabling the Blackburn Gaslight Company to raise a 
further sum of money ; and for other purposes. 

4. For supplying with gas the township of Droylsden, and other 
places adjacent thereto, in the parishes of Manchester and Ashton- 
under-Lyne, in Laneashire. 


5. An Act for more effectually supplying with gas the borough of 
Leicester and the neighbourhood 

18. For incorporating the Mirfield Gaslight Company, Limited, and 
extending their powers ; and for other purposes. 

27. For granting further powers to:the Croydon Commercial Gas 
and Coke Company. 

68. For better supplying with gas and with water the township of 
Widnes, in the parish of Prescot, in Lancashire. 

75. To incorporate a company for manufacturing and supplying gas 
within the parishes of Tormoham (including the town of Torquay), 
Saint Mary Church, and Cockington, in Devonshire; and for other 
purposes. 

84. To increase the capital and amend the powers of the Dover 
Gaslight Company. 

181. To confer upon the Local Board of Health for Macclesfield 
further powers with reference to the supply of gas, and for other 
purposes. 


Cemeteries, Markets, &c.:—22. For enabling the mayor, aldermen, 
and burgesses of the borough of Leicester to provide an additional 
cemetery, with approaches thereto, and to effect certain arrangements 
with the visitors of the Leicestershire and Rutland Lunatic Asylum ; 
for amending the Acts relating to the cemetery, sewerage, and water- 
works in the said borough ; and for other purposes. 

34. For authorising the corporation of Norwich to enlarge the exist- 
ing cattle-market and other markets in Norwich, and to establish and 
regulate markets and fairs and make new streets in Norwich ; and for 
other purposes. 

107. For continuing the powers of the trustees of the Wexford Free 
Bridge ; for enabling them to complete that bridge, and to construct 
and improve approaches thereto; for authorising the Grand Jury of 
the county of Wexford to present additional sums of money; and for 
other purposes. 

189. For providing and constructing markets, market-places, and 
slaughter-houses, with all necessary conveniences, within the parishes 
of Burnham and Huntspill, and for supplying and lighting with gas the 
town or hamlet of Highbridge and the parishes or places adjacent, all 
in Somersetshire. 

193. To establish at Smithfield, in the city of London, a metropolitan 


market for meat, poultry, and other provisions: and for other purposes 
connected therewith. 


Municipal Regulation:—31, For the regulation of the Municipal 
Corporation of the borough of Hedon, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, 
and for the improvement of the borough ; and for other purposes. 
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86. To amend the Local Act, 54 Geo. ITI., cap, 108, for making a 
fair and equal county rate for the county of Buckingham. tainjaits 

119. To authorise the improvement of the common muir of Auch- 
terarder, in Perthshire, and to regulate the management thereof, and 
the application of the revenues arising therefrom for the benefit of that 
burgh or town. 

125. For vesting in a body of trustees, to be called The Upper 
Mersey Dues Trustees, a certain portion of the Liverpool town and 
anchorage dues; and for other purposes. 

132. To provide for alterations in the appointment of overseers, 
collectors, and other poor-law officers in the township of Leeds; for 
the incorporation of overseers for specific purposes; and for the 
levying and collection of poor-rates in that township; and for other 
purposes. 


INTERNAL COMMUNICATION 


Roads:—8. For more effectually repairing the road leading from 
Wem to the lime rocks at Bronygarth, in Shropshire, and for makin 
several lines of road connected with the same in Shropshire an 
Denbighshire. 

21. To repeal the Act for amending and improving the road from 
Glossop to Marple Bridge, in Derbyshire, and the several branches of 
roads leading to and from the same, and to make other provisions in 
lieu thereof. 

23. For more effectually repairing the road from Chesterfield, in 
Derbyshire, to Worksop, in Nottinghamshire. 

26. To continue and amend an Act for erecting a bridge over the 
river Dee, at the Craiglug, in the parish of Old Machar, in Aberdeen- 
shire, and of Nigg, in Kincardineshire ; and for making a road from 
Cairnrobin, by the said bridge, toward Aberdeen. 

32. For the further continuance of the Lower King’s Ferry Roads 
Turnpike Trust, and for other purposes. 

41. To provide for the management, maintenance, and repair of the 
turnpike-road from Lincoln Heath to Market Deeping, and other roads 
in connection therewith ; and for other purposes. . 

57. To repeal the Act 10 Geo. IV., cap. 114, relating to the turnpike 
roads from Hurdlow House, in Derbyshire, to Manchester, in Lan- 
cashire, and to confer other powers in lieu thereof. 

80. For repairing the roads from Horsham to Steyning, and from 
thence to the top of Steyning Hill, in Sussex, and from the bottom of 
Steyning Hill to Slaughter’s Corner, in the parish of Beeding, and 
from thence to Shoreham Bridge, in the parish of Old Shoreham. 

108. For making a turnpike-road from the Oswestry and Newtown 
Railway, near Cilgwrgan, in Montgomeryshire, over the river Severn to 
Tregynon, in the same county. en 

112. To create a further term in the Egleston roads; to add other 
roads to the trust ; to repeal, amend, and extend the Act relating to 
the said roads ; and for other purposes. 

113. For the Bolton and St. Helen’s road, in Lancashire. _ 

118. For the Doncaster and Tadcaster road in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 

126. To continue and amend two Acts, passed in the 1 & 10 Geo. TV., 
crea to certain roads and bridges in Lanarkshire and Dumbarton- 

ire. Af 
138. For renewing the term and for more effectually iring and 
maintaining the road from the Marchburn, through Kelso, in. the 
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county of Roxburgh, to Lauder, in Berwickshire, with a branch from 
the said road near Fansloanend, through the village of Earlston, to the 
Roxburghshire turnpike-road, 

146. To repeal an Act of the 1 Wm. IV., intituled “An Act for 
repairing the road from Wimborne Minster to Blandford Forum, in 
Dorsetshire, and to make other provisions in lieu thereof, and for other 
purposes.” 

201. For more effectually making, maintaining, and keeping in 
repair the highways, roads, and bridges within Caithness; and for 
other purposes. : 

Railways:—3. To repeal, alter, amend, and extend some of the 
powers and provisions of the Silvefdale and Newcastle Railway Act, 
1859; to authorise the stopping up, altering, and constructing of 
certain roads; and for other purposes. 

6. To enable the Banbridge, Lisburn, and Belfast Railway Com- 
pany to make deviations in their authorised railways; and to enable 
the Ulster Railway Company to acquire and hold shares in the under- 
taking of the Banbridge, Lisburn, and Belfast Railway Company; and 
for other purposes. 

9. To amend the Inverness and Aberdeen Junction Railway Act, 
1856; to enable the Inverness and Aberdeen Junction Railway Com- 
pany to raise further sums of money ; and for other purposes. 

10. To enable the South Devon Railway Gompany to improve their 
Plymouth and other stations; to widen parts of their railway; and 
for other purposes. 

11. To authorise the construction of a railway from the Great 
Western Railway at Chippenham to Calne in Wilts. 

14. To enable the North London Railway Company to raise an 
additional sum of money ; and for other purposes. 

15. For incorporating a company for the construction of a railway 
from the Newton and Compstall Line of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway, at Marple in Cheshire, to New Mills and 
Hayfield in Derbyshire ; and for other purposes. . 

16. For authorising the construction of a railway from Stockport to 
Woodley, in Cheshire ; and for other purposes. 

17. To enable the Brecon and Merthyr Tydfil Junction Railway 
Company to complete their communication with Brecon; and for 
other purposes connected with their undertaking. 

20. For consolidating and amending the Acts relating to the Liskeard 
and Caradon Railway Company, for authorising the alteration of por- 
tions of their existing railway, and the construction of new works; and 
for other purposes. ; 

24. To enable the Bagenalstown and Wexford Railway Company 
to make railways to Enniscorthy, and to a certain limestone quarry 
at Ballyellin, and an approach road or roads to their station at Wex- 
ford ; and to enable the Great Southern and Western Railway Company 
to subscribe further sums towards the undertaking of the company ; 
and to enable the company and the grand jury of the county of Wex- 
ford, and the trustees of Wexford Free Bridge to make arrangements 
in reference to the said road or roads ; and for other purposes. 

25. To enable the Shrewsbury and Welchpool Railway Company to 
complete and maintain deviations in the line and levels of their railway, 
and to complete and maintain the same across certain roads on a level, 
and to raise a further sum of money; and for other purposes.. 

35. For making a railway from the Cannock Mineral Railway into 
Cannock Chase in Staffordshire. balls 
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36. For changing the name of the Ambergate, Nottingham, and 
Boston and Eastern Junction Railway and Canal Company to the 
name of the Nottingham and Grantham Railway and Canal Company, 
and for reducing and regulating their capital and borrowing powers ; 
and for other purposes. 24 

37. To enable the Edinburgh Railway Station Access Company to 
raise additional capital. 

40. For making a railway from Stranorlar in Donegal, to the Lon- 
donderry and Enniskillen Railway near Strabane in Tyrone; and for 
other purposes. 

42, For relinquishing certain works authorised by the North Stafford- 
shire Railway Branches Act, 1854, and for authorising agreements with 
respect to the Silverdale and Newcastle Railway ; and for other purposes. 

44, For authorising the Stockton and Darlington Railway Company 
to raise additional capital ; and for other purposes. 

45. To enable the Great Northern and Western (of Ireland) Railway 
Company to make a deviation in their authorised railway between 
Roscommon and Castlereagh ; and for other purposes. 

46. For altering the name of the Belfast and Ballymena Railway 
Company to the name of the Belfast and Northern Counties Railway 
Company ; for increasing their capital ; and for other purposes. 

47. To enable the Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company to extend 
their railway to Enniscorthy in Wexford ; to change the name of the 
company ; and for other purposes. 

49. To amend the Great Southern of India Railway Act, 1858 ; and 
for other purposes. 

50. To authorise certain deviations in the Andover and Redbridge 
Railway ; and for other purposes. 

, 51. For granting further powers to the West Somerset Railway 

empany. 

52. To enable the Midland Railway Company to contract for the 
use of the undertakings of other companies in and near London. 

54. For making a railway from Carrickfergus to Larne; and for 
other purposes... 

56. To enable the Limerick and Ennis Railway Company to main- 
tain their railway across certain roads on a level; and to enable the 
company to purchase certain lands for the purposes of their under- 
taking ; and to amend the provisions of the Acts relating to the said 
company with respect to general meetings ; and for other purposes. 

58. For enabling the Metropolitan Railway Company to acquire 
additional lands for the construction of the railway, and for station 
accommodation; for amending the Acts relating to the railway ; and 
for other purposes. 

59. To authorisc the lease of the Banbridge Junction Railway to the 
Dublin and Belfast Junction Railway Company ; and for other purposes, 

60. To enable the Belfast and County Down Railway Company to 
abandon part.of the Bangor Branch; to extend the time for the com- 
pletion of the remainder of such branch, and of the Donaghadee 
Branch ; and for other purposes, 

61. For making a railway from the Belfast and County Down Rail- 
way at, Holywood, to Bangor in Down, in Ireland. 

62. For a modification of the lease of the Dublin and Kingstown 
Railwey to the Dublin and Wicklow Railway Company; and for regu- 
lating the capital of the Dublin and Kingstown Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. Len 

63. To ecntte the Keith and Dufftown Railway:Company to abandon 
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their authorised line of railway, and to make a new line of railway 
instead thereof. 

64. To authorise the construction of a railway from the authorised 
line of the London and South-western Exeter Extension Railway to 
Chard in Somersetshire. 
- 65. To confer further powers with respect to the construction of 
railways at or near Burton-upon-Trent ; and for other purposes, 

66. To enable the Midland Railway Company to make railways 
between Rowsley and Buxton; to exeeute other works; and for other 


uurposes, 

‘67. To authorise the Midland Railway Company to construct a 
station in the parish of St. Pancras, London, and to effect arrange- 
ments with the Great Northern and North London Railway Companies, 
and with the Regent's Canal Company ; and for other purposes. 

69. For enabling the Great Western Railway Company. to construct 
a railway in the parishes of Clifton Maybank and Bradford Abbas in 
Dorsetshire, in connection with the Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Railway; to acquire additional lands at Yeovil; and for other purposes. 

71. For changing the name of the Sirhowy Tramroad Company to 
the name of the Sirhowy Railway Company; and for authorising the 
company to make new works, and to maintain and work the Sirhowy 
line as a railway, and to raise further funds; and for regulating their 
capital and borrowing powers; and for other purposes, 

72. For making a railway from the Ashchurch and Tewkesbury 
Branch of the Midland Railway at Ashchurch in «Gloucestershire, to 
Great Malvern in Worcestershire ; and for other purposes. 

78. For authorising the East Somerset Railway Company to abandon 
the making of their authorised railway from Shepton Mallett to Wells, 
and to make instead thereof another railway from Shepton Mallett to 
Wells ; and for other purposts. 

76. To enable the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway 
Company to take on lease the undertaking of the Severn Valley Rail- 
way Company. 

77. To authorise arrangements with reference to the use by the 
London and North Western Railway Company of the station at Nor- 
manton, and the railway between the same and Goose Hill; and for 
other purposes. 

79. To authorise the transfer to the London and North Western 
Railway Company of part of the undertaking of the Saint Helen’s 
Canal and Railway Company, and for the increase of the capital of the 
Saint Helen’s Company. 

81. For the amalgamation of the Newport, Abergavenny, and 
Hereford, and the Worcester and Hereford Railway Companies, with 
the Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton Railway Company, under 
the name of the West Midland Railway Company. 

'$2. For making a railway from the Oxford, Worcester, and Wol- 
verhampton Railway to Bourton-on-the-Water in Gloucestershire ; and 
for other purposes. 

83. For making a railway commencing by a junction with the 
Glasgow and South Western Railway, at or near the north or north- 
east end of the passenger station of that railway at the town of Dum- 
fries, ‘and terminating by a junction with the Caledonian Railway at 
or'near the north end of the Lockerby Station on that line; and for 
other purposes. 1d 

87. To grant additional powers to the Newry, Warrenpoint, and 
Rostrovor Railwa way Company. 
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89. For making a railway from Buckley to Connah’s Quay in Flint- 
shire; and for other purposes. . 


90. For making a railway from Altrincham, through Knutsford, to 
Northwich in Cheshire ; and for other purposes. 

91. To change the name of the Nuneaton and Hinckley Railway 
Company; and to enable that company to extend their railway from 
Hinckley in Leicestershire, to the Midland Railway at Wigston Magna 
near Leicestershire ; and for other purposes. 

92. For the alteration at Yeovil of the Salisbury and Yeovil Rail- 
way leased to the London and South Western Railway Company, and 
of the Yeovil and Durston Branch of the Bristol and Exeter Railway : 
and for the making at Yeovil of a joint station for the London and 
South Western and the Bristol and Exeter Railway Companies; and 
for other purposes. 

94. For making a railway from Stourbridge in Worcestershire to 
Old Hill, with branches to ey Park and Corngreaves Ironworks ; 
and for other purposes. 

97. For more completely merging in the undertaking of the Cale- 
donian Railway Company certain railways known as the Lesmahagow 
Branches ; for incorporating the holders of the Lesmahagow Branches 
Stock, and securing to them a fixed annuity; and for other purposes. 

99. For making a railway from Letterkenny to the Londonderry and 
Enniskillen Railway in Donegal ; and for other purposes. : 

100. For making a railway from the Great Southern and Western 
Railway near Charleville, to the Limerick and Foynes Railway near 
Patrick’s Well, and also a short line of railway at Limerick, to be 
called the Cork and Limerick Direct Railway; and for other pur- 


ses. 
101. For enabling the Oswestry and Newtown Railway Company 


to raise additional capital, to lease their undertaking ; and for other 
urposes. 

103. For authorising the London and South Western Railway Com- 
pany to make and maintain a railway in extension of their Exeter 
Extension Railway, and to connect that railway with the Bristol and 
Exeter Railway; and for authorising alterations of the Saint David's 
Station on the Bristol and Exeter Railway, and the laying down of rails 
on the narrow-gauge on divers railways, and the working by.the London 
and South Western Railway Company over those narrow-gauge lines of 
pri ds from their Exeter Extension Railway to Bideford; and for 
other p 

109. To authorise the London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway 
Company to make a railway from the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway in the parish of Croydon to the West End of London and 
beer Palace Railway near Balham Hill, all in the county of Surrey, 
with a branch railway connected therewith; and for other purposes. 

111. For making a railway from the London and North Western 
Railway at Watford to Rickmansworth ; and for other p . 

114. To enable the Dublin and Drogheda Railway. Company to 
extend their railway from Kells to Oldcastle ; and for other purposes. 

116. To enable the Morayshire Railway Company to construct a. 
railway from Elgin to Rothes ; and for other purposes. 

126. To enable the Symington, Biggar, and Broughton Railway 
Company to extend their railway from Broughton to Peebles; and 
for other purposes. 

121. For enabling the Portadown, Dungannon, and Omagh Junction 
Railway Company to alter the line of their extension railway, and make. 
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a branch railway at Omagh ; for authorising certain arrangements. with 
the Ulster Railway Company, and Londonderry and Enniskillen. Rail- 
‘way Company; and for other purposes. af 
122. For making a salle from the Stockport, Disley, and Whaley 
Bridge Railway in the parish of Stockport in Cheshire to Hayfield in 
Derbyshire ; and for other purposes. 
123. To enable the London and Blackwall Railway Componyto pro- 
vide additional station accommodation and other works connected with 
their railway; to make a branch railway to the London Docks; to 
enter into arrangements with certain other companies ; and for other 


urposes. toddurt opie 

124. T'o enable the Salisbury and Yeovil Railway Company to make 
a deviation from their authorised main line near Yeovil ; for other 
purposes connected with their undertaking. OM 

127. To enable the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon Railway Company to 
relinquish the junction of their line with the Shrewsbury and Hereford 
Railway, and in substitution thereof to form a junction with the Nevw- 
port, Abergavenny, and Hereford Railway. 
» 128. For making a railway from Tenbury to the Severn Valley. Rail- 
way near Bewdley in Worcestershire. 

130. For extending the time for the completion of portions of the 
Dorset Central Railway ; for enabling the Somerset Central Railway 
Company to subscribe to the undertaking ; and for other p 4 
_ 181. For making a railway from Inverness to Invergordon, to be 

called the Inverness and Ross-shire Railway; and for other purposes. 

133. To enable the Mid Wales Railway Company to make a devia- 
tion in their authorised railway, and to construct railways to connect 
their railway with the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon, and the Brecon and 
Merthyr Junction Railways ; and for other purposes. 

134. To alter, amend, and extend the powers of the Acts relating to 
the Port Carlisle Dock and Railway, and Carlisle and Silloth: Bay 
Railway and Dock Companies; to enable the Port Carlisle Dock and 
Railway Company to raise additional capital ; to enable both or either 
of the said companies to run over and use portions of the railways of 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway Company ; to compel 
the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Carlisle Railway Company . to afford 
facilities and accommodation upon their railways to the traffic of the 
said companies; and for other purposes. - , 

.. 136. To empower the Stockport, Disley, and Whaley Bridge Railway 
Company to raise additional money ; and for other purposes connected 
with their undertaking. 

139. For making a as railway from the Oswestry and Newtown 
‘Railway at Llynellys to the Porthywaen Lime Rocks in Shropshire. 

140. To amalgamate the Jedburgh Railway Company with the North 
British Railway Company, and for other purposes. 

141. For making a railway from Llandrindod in Radnorshire to 
Llandovery in Caermarthenshire, to be called the Central Wales Exten- 
‘sion Railway ; and for other purposes. fs 

142. For making a railway from Bervie or Inverbervie in Kincardine- 
- ‘shire to the Montrose Branch of the Scottish North Eastern Railway 
in Forfarshire, to be called the Montrose and Bervie Railway.. 
143. To extend the Epping Railways to Great Dunmow in Essex. 

144. To enable the Caledonian Railway Company to acquire, make, 
‘and maintain certain branch railways to Lanark and to the Douglas 
Mineral Field, and.also to their.Granton branch, 
To enable -the West of Fife Mineral Railway, Company to 
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extend the Kingseat branch ‘of their railway; ‘and for certain: other 


eT. For the transfer of the remaining property ot the Hungerford 
‘Market ee the Charing Cross Bridge Company respectively 
to the Charing Cross Railway Company, and for the winding-up of the 
affairs and the dissolution of the Hungerford Market Company and tlic 
Charing Cross Bridge Company respectively ; and for other purposes. 

149. For making a railway from the Chester and Holyhead Railway 
near Conway to Llanrwst. roils 

152. To enable the Wimbledon and Dorking Railway Company to 
raise further se ee ; and for other purposes, “151 

153. For making a railway from the Waterford and Kilkenny Rail- 
way at Kilkenny to the Great Southern and Western Railway at 
Mountrath ; afd for other purposes. : "LES 

155. For making a railway from Kilrush to Kilkee, and for embank- 
ing and reclaiming certain waste lands in the estuary of Poulnasherry 
in the county of Clare. 

156. For authorising the construction of a railway and docks and 
other works on the north side of Milford Haven inthe county of Pem- 
broke; and for other purposes. 

157. For the extension of the Waveney Valley Railway from Bungay 
to Beccles in Suffolk. 

158. For authorising the transfer of the Epsom and Leatherhead 
Railway’; and for other purposes. tet 

159. To confer powers on the North British Railway Company to 
enlarge their station at Edinburgh, and with respect to the Carlisle 
Citadel Station. 

160. To enable the Waterford and Limerick Railway Company to 
construct a tramway to the market-place at Limerick, and a railway 
with a pier or wharf in connection therewith at their Terminus at 
Waterford, to raise additional capital ; and for other purposes. 

161. For authorising a lease in perpetuity of the Vale of Towy Rail- 
way to the Llanelly Railway and Dock Company, and for increasing 
the capital of the-company ; and for other p 

162. For making railways for the p of connecting Ryde with 
Ventnor and the Coast of the Isle of Wight; and for other 


purposes. 
163. For making a railway from Sudbury, through Melford, to Clare. 
164. For making a railway from the Vale of Clwyd Railway at 
Denbigh in Denbighshire to Corwen in Merionethshire, to be called 
the Denbigh, Ruthin, and Corwen 
166. For paling Taaweye between the don, Brighton, and South 


Coast and Direct Portsmouth Railways and Hayling Ferry; and for 

167. To empower the Bradford, Wakefield, and Leeds Railway Com- 
pany to construct a railway to Ossett in the West Riding in the county 
of York ; and for other purposes. = rronetehd 

168. For making an improved communication between the Great 
Northern Railway and the Metropolitan Railway near the King’s Cross 
Station, and for authorising certain arrangements between the Great 
Northern and Metropolitan Railway Companies with reference thereto. 

171. To enable the London, Brighton, and South Coast’ Railway 
Company to make certain alterations in their coast lines and in the 
line of the West End of London and Crystal’ Palace Railway, a new 
channel for the River Arun, and other works’; and for other purposes. 
- 172. ‘Fer enabling the Mid Sussex ‘and: Midhurst Junction Railway 
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Com: to deviate a portion of the authorised line of the Mid-Sussex 
and Midhurst Junction Railway, 1859. 

173. For making a railway from the Mid Sussex and Midhurst 
Junction Railway to Petersfield in the county of Southampton. 

174. For the transfer of the Farnborough Extension Railway to the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company, and for the dissolu- 


tion of the West End of London and Crystal Palace Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes. 

175. For making a railway from Llanidloes in Montgomeryshire to 
Pencader in Caermarthenshire ; and for other p 

177. For enabling the London, Chatham, and si Railway Com- 

y to extend their railway communications to the metropolis ; and 
other purposes connected with their undertaking. 

178. To enable the Monkland Railways Company- to make and 
maintain a branch railway to Shotts Ironworks, and certain other 
page and works in the counties of Lanark and Linlithgow ; and for 

er p 

179. For vesting the Hay Railway in the Hereford, Hay, and Brecon 
Railway Company, and for dissolving the Hay Railway Company ; and 
for other purposes. . 

180. For making a railway from the Mid Sussex Railway to the 
Godalming Branch of the London and South Western Railway at Guild- 
ford, to be called the Horsham and Guildford Direct Railway. 

182. To authorise the lease or sale of the Athenry and Tuam Rail- 


way to the Midland Great Western Railway of Ireland Company ; and 
for other p 


183. For establishing railway communication between Bedford and 
Cambridge ; and for other purposes. - 

185. For authorising the London and South Western Railway Com- 
pany to alter their Kingston Bridge line; and for authorising -divers 
arrangements between them other companies; and for other 

ses. 

187. For the creation of capital stocks and debenture: steck of the 
London, Chatham, and Dover Railway Company; and for other 


188. For making a railway from Llangollen in Denbighshire to 
Corwen in Merionethshire ; and for other pu 4 , 


rposes 

192. For making a railway from Aylesbury to join the Buckingham- 
shire Railway at or near the Claydon Junction, to be called the Ayles- 
bury and Buckingham Railway ; and for other pu 


rposes. 
195. To authorise the amalgamation of the Border Counties Railway 
Company with the North British Railway Company; and for other 


uurposes. 
196. For making a railway from the Great Western Railway to the 


town of Faringdon, to be called the Faringdon Railway. 


197. For forming a new street and railway to connect the Metropo- 
litan Railway with the proposed meat market at Smithfield in the City 
of London, with a dep6t and storehouses; and for other p i 

198. To enable the Hamilton and Strathaven Railway Company to 
create preference shares; to extend the time for completing their 
line ; and for other pemeee- 

199. To extend the time for the completion of the Forest of Dean 


Central Railway ; and for other purporee, 
200. For i ga railway from the Midland Great Western Railway 
of Ireland to the Limerick and Ennis Railway, to be called the Athenry 


and Ennis Junction Railway ; and for other purposes. 
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203. To incorporate a com for making in the west rt 
of the county of Cork; and fr purposes, 


V. NAVIGATION 


- Rivers:—165. To repeal an n Act, intituled an Act for the Hayirbre- 
ment of the Navigation of the River Moy in Mayo and Sligo in Ireland, 
and to grant other and further powers for the improvement of the 
said navigation. 

190. For the improving of the navigation of the River Henge and the 
embanking and reclaiming from the sea of waste lands' sabie bject to he to he 
by the tide on “the eastern and western sides’ ‘of river in in 

= converting abe of the River Brué ‘into’ ai ‘aad for 

or landing place: at Burnham Somtterse téhire, for 
access thereto; and for other Purposes." 


Harbours :—106. To amend the Blyth | Harbour and Dook Ant, 1858, 


to extend the, time for, and, 
and rates ; and for other p 


alive 


Commissioners and for other purposes. a6 
‘Docke:—74. For authorising the, Docks and: Canal 
Company to make additional docks and ond. further 
monies ; and-for other purpoges. 
To thes t Li ‘and, Woodsid 
ing ges other works at Live 6, for: ih proving 
the communication hetween and and for: other 


“Vil 


29. For more cffogtually ‘yi tem 
re 


r facilitatin legal in| 


wardens, searchers, -assistants, , the 


gil: To into effect aN arrangemen een, n of 
Patrietic Fund, for the admission of pups 
T76. For consolidating the 
of th 


go Fund of the: 
~~ regulating) the) faturc 
For confirming, ions, an agreement made “ 
the year 1682 between the 
Society of Lincoln's Inn and or 
Square, Lincoln's Inn, elaodes tac 


allyrelate ta the settlement of lestatesy: except ‘ond: fér-natu- 
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XII.—SUMMARY OF PUBLIC PETITIONS. 


Session 23 & 24 Victorice. 
I, Parliamentary, 
—_‘Total 
Number. ‘tures. 
Ballot—For adoption . 35 81 13,047 
House of Commons (Privileges) —For 
Maintaining in maiters of Taxation . 70 413 112,748 


Representation of the People—For Reform 16 43 23,171 
— Bill—For alteration 15 4,051 
— Against dividing the as Riding of 
Yorkshire . ‘ = 4 2,899 
—— For dividing . - 46 2,834 
—— For returning Members, or Additional 
Members . 8 19 2,536 
In favour of Bill . 32 65 24 ,657 
—— (Ireland)—For Reform . ° 2 2 ~ 27,621 
—— (Ireland) Bill—For returning Mem- 
bers, or Additional Members . e 1 6 1,456 
——-- (Scotland) Bill—¥'or alteration 7 18 1,939 
In favour : ll 18 5,148 
Other Petitions on Parliamentary subjects 19 134 4,349 
II. Ecclesiastical. 
British Museum, &c. 
on Sunday. 19 1,120 
—— For opening on Sunday afternoon. 5 26 4,346 
Church ef England—Against Revision of _ 
the Liturgy 1 56 2,417 
—— In favour of Revision of the Liturgy és 23 1,161 
Church Rates—Against abolition . 18 5,575 197,687 
Church Rates Abolition Bill—In favour . 73 5,538 610,877 
Ecclesiastical Courts —For Aba- 
lition . 10 1,123 
Marriage — Against legalizing Marriage 
with a Deceased Wife's Sister . ° 2 319 29 , 239 
—— In favour of legalizing 42 503. 49,516 
Saint George’s in the East (Church Ser- 
vices) —Complaining of Grievances . 7 9 4,348 
Selling and Hawking Goods on Sunday 
Bill—Against. 12 529. 48,552 
Spiritual Destitution—For better Distribu- 
tion of Church Property . - 121 9,783 
Sunday Trading—For Restriction of, and 
better Observance of Lord's Day 3 213 66,667 
Other Petitions on Ecclesiastical subjects 31 117 3,877 
‘III. Colonial. 
India—Against System of Exceptional 
Taxation on the Industrial Classes, &c. - 1 1,254 
India (Bible)—Against Exclusion from 
Government Schools ° 3 30 4,545 
India (Licensing Trades and Professions) 
—Against a proposed Bill 1. 1,873 
Tasmania—For an Address to withhold 
Royal Assent from certain Acts 2 3,635 
Other Petitions on Colonial subjects . . 8 39 1,485 
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IV. Taxes. 


Annuity Tax (Edinburgh) Abolition Bill— 
Against. 
Bonded Goods and Warehouses—Aguinst 
proposed Measures . ; 
British Shipping (Treaty with France) — 
For Reciprocity of Advantages ‘ 
Building proposed Mea- 
sures”. 
Cork Trade—Against proposed Measures . 
Financial and Commercial Measures and 
Treaty with France—Against . . 
— Infavour. 
Fire Insurance—For Repe: al of Duty : 
—— For Repeal or Reduction of Duty . 
Foreign Paper—Against Repeal of Cus- 
toms Duty until Free Trade in Paper- 
making Materials is conceded by Fo- 
Hops—Against proposed Measure . : 
—-— For Repeal of Duty 
Income Tax—Against easure 
— For Abolition, &c. 
Malt—For Reduction of Duty. 
—— For Repeal or Reduction of Duty 
Malt and Hops—For Repeal of Duties 
Paper—For Repeal of Duty . 
Poor Rates, &e.—For Enlarging Area of 
Rateability . 
Silk, &c.—Against proposed Measure 
Other Petitions relating to Taxes . ; 


V. Miscellaneous. 


Aggravated Assaults Act Amendment Bill 

—For alteration 1,327 
Army and Navy (Flogging) —For Abolition 4,251 
—— (Roman Catholics)—For Removal of 

Religious Grievances . 33,171 

Bankruptcy and altera- 

tion of Law. 1,753 
—— Bill—For alteration ° 10,890 
Barbar, Mrs., and Children—For Inquiry 

into their Case sa 2,719 
Bleaching and Dyeing ‘Works Bill — In 

favour . 17,983 
Census (England) Bill— Against statement 

of “ Religious Profession” 939 = 81,375 
-—— In favour of statement . 38 2,211 
Ch:ina—For peaceable Adjustment of Difti- 

culties . 35 1,087 
Eating-Houses—Against Proposed Measure 1,307 137,781 
Education Bill—In favour. 86 2,899 
—— (Ireland) — For separating Roman 

Catholics and Protestants . 135 61,594 
—— (Ireland), &c.—For alteration of Law . 17 i 11,328 
Kia 
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12 14,739 
100 2,974 
10 504,551 
33 103 2,974 
1 1,455 
3 11 4,991 
46 72 6,215 
1 14 4,905 Ve 
39 11,705 
152,217 
| 60 1,646 
37 1,686 ih 
7 41-5, 576 
330 18,862 
254 11,933 
) ee 54 1,564 ‘a4 
4 
1 13° 16,733 
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Endowed Schools Bill—Against . 
Factory Act—For Extension . 
Fairs and Markets oe altera- 
tion of Law . 
Female Models—For Suppression 
Free Trade—For adoption in Spirit Li- 
cences, &e. . 
Friendly Societies Act (1858)—For Repeal 
of Eighth Section 
Herring Fisheries (Scotland) Bill—Against 
Highways Bill—Against 
Intoxicating Prohibiting the 
Sale on Sunday . 
Landlord and Tenant (Ireland) —For al- 
teration of Law 
Licences—For alteration of Law. 
Mail Packet Subsidies—Against inter- 
ference therewith . ‘ 
Masters and Operatives Bill—In favour . 
Mines—For better Regulating, Xe. . 
Mines Regulation and Inspection Bill— 
Against . 
— In favour of Lords’ Amendments. 
Navigation Laws—For Inquiry ° 
Parochial Assessments Bill—Against . 
Poor Law Board pone) Bill— 
Against ° e 
— (Medical Officers) —For Redress 
—— (Mefical Relief) Bill—Against 
Poor Relief (Ireland) — For Limiting 
Powers of Commissioners, &c. . ° 
—— &c. (Ireland) Bill—For alteration . 
Post Office—For production of Report of 


Commissioners 
Public Museum, &e. (East of Lonilon)— 
For Establishment . 


Refreshment Houses and Wine Licences 
Bill—Against . 
—— For exemption 
—Infavour. 
— (Scotland) Bill—Against 
—— For postponement . 
Registration of Births, &c. (Scotland) Act 
—For alteration . 
— Bill—For alteration . 
Salmon Fisheries (England and Wales) — 
For Protection 
Universities (Scotland) Act ‘Amendment 
ages—A gainst toppages 
Other petitions relating to miscellaneous 
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XIV.— ARCHITECTURE AND PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS. 
1. GenEeRAL Procress :—Art AND Pustic Monuments. 


‘T'ux question of Styles has continued to be discussed among architects 
and amateurs, lay as well as ecclesiastical, with undiminished vigour, 
and, if bitterness of speech be a criterion, with no abatement of eat. 
nestness. But of this last we have some doubts. On both sides 
appear those little unmistakable symptoms which seem to indicate 
that though the acrimony be continued the full flush of early con- 
viction is passing away. In truth, it is only whilst the issue is limited 
to that of the acceptance of one or other style that the position on 
either side is tenable. Directly we extend the question to the pur- 
pose of architecture as a constructive and a fine art, and conduct 
the investigation by the aid of general principles and _ historical 
deductions, it is seen that so narrow a basis is indefensible as that 
implied in the inquiry—Shall our buildings be Classic or Gothic ? 

eanwhile in practice the Gothic style is daily extending its con- 
quests. Long confined almost exclusively to ecclesiastical edifices, it is 
now employed in nearly every class of secular building also. But what it 
is gaining in extent it is losing in concentration, and the practitioners 
a advocates of Gothic architecture are now anything but agreed as 
to what is to be understood by the term. Once Kagaah Gothic was 
pronounced to be the most perfect development of the style, and 
the introduction of any foreign element was earnestly deprecated— 
the only question admitting of difference of opinion being which of 
the three periods of English Gothic should be exclusively followed. 
Perpendicular was early thrust aside by the stricter ecclesiologists, 
and consigned to a limbo scarcely less profound than that assigned to 
Pagan architects and architecture. But, one after another, the leadin 
Goths have yielded themselves captive to some foreign form, Frenc 
or Italian being most in favour; German Gothic having found some 
admirers, but very few followers: though we should hardly be sur- 
prised if her turn came next. Be that as it may, scarcely a Gothic 
building of any consequence has been recently erected which has not 
been characterized by some distinctly foreign feature. 

Another distinction of recent Gothic is the freer introduction of 
external polychromy. ‘The use of differently coloured bricks, either 
in bands or patterns in brick buildings, and the similar application 
of coloured stones, with coloured marble or granite shafts, in stone 
buildings, is observable on every hand. And along with this use 
of colour is often combined extreme irregularity of form or “‘ variety 
of outline,” as it is called. In many cases, no doubt, whether em= 
ployed apart or together, the building is thus rendered strikingly 
picturesque, or not unpleasantly quaint and effective: but in many 
the effect is exceedingly disagreeable, while in some the combination 
is vexatiously suggestive of toy-house decoration. Colour is a very 
admirable thing; but to use colour rightly there must be what a 
painter would call the feeling for colour, and that is a much rarer 
gift than architects seem to imagine. The divergences from Gothic 
on the part of our younger architects have been chiefly towards the 
Renaissance, and there, too commonly, the same exuberance, verging 
on the grotesque, has been displayed. 
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Turning to our projected Government buildings, we can only report 
this time last year. For the transaction of Indian affairs space has 
been found in the new Westminster Hotel, where some hun- 
dred rooms have been rented for a short term of years, at 6,000/. 
a year. For the Foreign Office, Mr. Scott’s Gothic design having 
been definitely rejected by the present Government, that gentleman 
prepared a sketch of a new elevation, Italian in style, which has 
been approved ; but, though its erection is decided on, the vote for 
the necessary funds was postponed till next session. 

The question of want of room in our public galleries engaged 
during the past summer much attention in the House of Commons, 
Committees sat on both the British Museum and the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and in each this subject formed a main part of the 
inquiry. ‘The Committee on the British Museum, whilst admitting 
without reserve the absolute necessity for an extension of space, arrived 
at no decision as to any particular plan for enlarging the building, and 
pronounced strongly against the removal of any of the collections. ‘That, 
retaining these collections, the extension of space must be ultimately 
very great the Committee fully recognize, and they recommend that 
“the ground immediately surrounding the Museum, within the adjacent 
streets on the east, west, and north (that is, the whole block surrounded 
by Great Russell-street, Charlotte-street, Montagu-place, and Montagu- 
street), which comprises altogether about five acres and a half, and is 
valued by Mr. Smirke at about 240,000/.,” should be at once secured. 
They state very reasonably that ‘‘as the proprietary interest in all 
this ground belongs to a single owner, it would be a convenient, and 
possibly even a profitable arrangement for the State at once to pur- 
chase that interest, and to receive the rents of the lessees in return 
for the capital invested. The State would then have the power, 
whenever any further extension of the Museum became necessary, to 
obtain possession of such of the houses as might best suit the purpose 
in view.” But whilst they advise that the ground be thus secured 
for further extension, they suggest that ‘‘ buildings should not be 
constructed with a view to the future, but for the present, and always 
on such a plan as would admit of easy, cheap, and systematic exten- 
sion.” What steps, if any, will be taken to afford increased accom- 
modation at the Museum remains to be seen: we may hope, however, 
that these judicious suggestions of the Committee, both as to securing 
the land and the character of the buildings to be erected, will net be 
suffered to pass unheeded. There can be no doubt that if a portion 
only of the ground be now secured, the price of the remainder, which 
must some day be purchased, will be greatly enhanced. 

The proposed extension of the South Kensington Museum—a part 
of a much more comprehensive whole—and the character of the new 
buildings, are spoken of at sufficient length in the account of the 
South Kensington Museum in an earlier part of this volume. 

At the National Gallery important alterations have been com- 
menced, by which considerable additional space will be obtained ; a 
sum of 15,0007. having been voted for the purpose last session. ‘The 
alterations are being made from the designs of Mr. Pennethorne, but 
modified, from those furnished by him in the first instance, to meet 
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the administrative requirements of the establishment. It is neccs- 
sary to state this distinctly, as it has been announced in the ‘ Art- 
Journal,’ and repeated in other publications, that it is the plan pre- 
red by Captain Fowke which is being carried out. But Captain 
owke’s plan differs in every particular from that actually adopted. It 
proposed much more extensive changes in the building, both exter- 
nally and in the interior: the removal of the Royal Academy from 
the east to the west wing: and the appropriation of the greater 
of the basement as exhibition rooms. All these, its leading features, 
were regarded as objectionable by the authorities. The Government 
demurred on the score of the probable expense. The Royal Academy 
protested against their enforced removal. The Keeper of the National 
Gallery pointed out the absolute necessity for retaining the basement 
rooms for administrative purposes. In the plan actually adopted the 
basement rooms are retained: the Royal Ioglens is undisturbed : 
the exterior of the Gallery is essentially unchanged: in a word, the 
alterations are confined to the centre of the building. 

The grand feature of the alterations is the appropriation of the 
Central Hall to exhibition purposes. Our readers will remember 
this huge, sombre, central hall, the Waterloo Vase its solitary tenant ; 
and perhaps will be able to recall the equally spacious and scarcely 
more cheerful side halls, from which the broad staircases led on one 
hand to the National Gallery, on the other to the Royal Academy. 
But only by standing on the spot, now the walls have been 
swept away, and its whole area laid open to the sky, could any dis- 
tinct conception be formed of the enormous space which these halls 
and staircases occupied. No less, in fact, than 170 feet of the 450 
which form the entire length of the building have been demolished. 
In other words, of the entire building the great hall and staircases 
consumed very nearly two-fifths, the other three-fifths being divided 
between the National Gallery and the Royal Academy: and when 
the confined extent of the building is remembered, and the extreme 
value of exhibition space, the marvellous absurdity of such an appro- 
priation becomes manifest. 

On the site of the halls will be constructed two exhibition rooms : 
one on the basement, which will form the new Sculpture Room for 
the Royal Academy Exhibition; and one above, on a level with the 
present rooms of the National Gallery and Royal Academy, which 
will form a saloon for the most important Italian pictures in the 
National collection. ‘This Italian Saloon will be a room of stately 
proportions, being 75 feet long, 31 broad, and 35 high. It will be 
lighted by an oblong dome, the upper half of which will be of rolled 
glass; thus, whilst affording ample light, rendering screens unneces- 
sary. This room will give what has hitherto been greatly wanted— 
a grand central feature to the gallery; and when it is filled with 
our finest Italian pictures, and the largest of the present rooms (in 
which the Italian pictures have hitherto been hting) is filled with the 
Flemish pictures, to which it is to be appropriated, our National 
Gallery will produce an impression far beyond what would be gene- 
rally anticipated. 

The entrance to the gallery will be by a flight of stairs on the left 
of the entrance hall, and very near the door. These will lead di- 
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rectly into the southern room, now “1g sage to paintings by the 
early masters. The passage dividing this room from the corre- 
sponding northern room will be removed, and the latter will be 
consequently increased some eleven feet in width. Fast of this will 
be a vestibule with a circular light, and through this vestibule admis- 
sion will be gained to the new Italian Saloon. The rooms to the 
west remain, as we have said, essentially unaltered ; but the entrance 
to the first of the large rooms, instead of being, as at present, by the 
great central doorway, will be by two doors, one from each of the 
smaller rooms just noticed. ‘The vista will thus be destroyed ; but 
there will be the gain of the limited extent of the gallery not being 
exposed at the first glance and a large well-lighted wall space will 
be obtained. 

We have described, we believe, all that is oe for the pictures ; 
but there are various new arrangements which will afford the public 
considerable additional accommodation. The room gained by these 
alterations will furnish ample space for the foreign pictures at present 

by the nation, and for considerable future purchases, 
his, however, would merely tide over a difficulty for a few years. 
It has been provided, therefore, in making the alterations on the side 
of the Royal Academy, that they shall be similar to those of the 
National ery, so that, when the Academicians vacate their rooms, 
it will be easy at once to convert the whole building, at a very small 
additional expense, into a connected suite of galleries, having a hand- 
some entrance hall, a grand central saloon for the choicest pictures, 
two other great rooms at the extremities of the building, with enough 
secondary rooms to contain a collection as extensive as is likely to be 
formed for a long course of years, and to admit of their due clas- 
sification. The present extension will, however, allow of a very 
marked improvement in the classification of the pictures, as well as 
their more convenient display. 

The gain to the Royal Academy by the alterations will be chiefly 
in the sculpture department. The new room, mentioned above, will 
be the same size as the new Italian room of the National Gallery 
(75 feet by 31), and will, of course, be pure gain; but a new room 
will also be erected on the foundations of the old Sculpture room, but 
more elliptic in form and better lighted than the former inconvenient 
“den.” Further, as the entrance will be similar to that of the 
National Gallery, there will be obtained some small additional picture 
space. Altogether, although if an entirely new building were being 
erected, we should desiderate something very different to what the 
cane structure could be made by any conceivable alteration, we are 

und to admit that what is being done is, so far as it goes, a clear 
gain, and, for the amount of expenditure, a very remarkable one. 

The concentration of the Law Courts, which has been talked of 
for the last twenty years, appears nearer becoming a reality. The 
Commissioners appointed in 1859 to consider the whole subject of 
the proper accommodation of the Courts of Law, reported unani- 
mously in favour of their concentration ; and, after considering various 
sites proposed, decided with equal unanimity in favour of “ the site 
bounded by Carey-street on the north, Pickett-street and the Strand 
on the south, Bell Yard on the east, and Clement’s Inn on the west,” 
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which seems to combine in itself the advantages of being large enough. 
for the purpose required, convenient to the inns of court and th 
chambers of the London attorneys, affording a good principal facade, 
and occupying a neighbourhood of close, ill-built streets, and un- 
wholesome and disreputable houses. Moreover, the Commissioners 
found, that in what is known as ‘‘ The Suitors’ Fund,” and other 
accumulated Chancery funds, there is ready at hand a sum beyond 
doubt available to a sufficient extent to supply the greater part, if 
not the whole, of the money required. This amount, for the pur- 
chase of the land and the erection of the buildings, they estimated at 
1,500,000/. The Report was presented to Parliament last session ; 
and application will be made next session for the requisite powers to 
erect the buildings. The architect intrusted with the preliminary 
surveys is Mr. H. R. Abraham. 

With reference to the public monuments, we can only record of 
the Wellington Memorial, that though no preparations have been 
made in St. Paul’s for its reception, the full-size model is in course of 
construction by Mr. Stevens, while Mr. Calder Marshall and Mr. 
Woodington have been commissioned to prepare marble bassi-relievi 
of ‘‘ appropriate scriptural subjects,” for the semicircular apse of the 
consistory court in which the monument is to be placed, and which 
is to be converted into a mausoleum. 

The lions have not yet mounted guard on their pedestals at the 

base of the Nelson Column, and nothing is reported of any progress 
being made with them. 
* Baron Marochetti’s colossal bronze statue of Richard Coeur de Lion 
has been placed on its pedestal in Old Palace Yard, a little northward 
of the peers’ entrance to the New Palace of Westminster. In it we 
have one more equestrian statue which is really an ornament to the 
metropolis. ‘The ae is a thorough chevalier in bearing; a man of 
kingly presence and of noble countenance ; sits easily on his horse, 
and with uplifted sword looks like a soldier addressing soldiers. ‘The 
horse is finely formed, full of blood, eager for the charge. Asa 
work of art, it is grandly designed, well moulded, and the whole 
admirably cast. Winiver may be thought of the hero chosen for 
the place of honour in front of our Houses of Parliament, it must be 
confessed that the figure groups well with the lines of the archi- 
tecture—whether the great window of the hall or the peers’ house 
be the background—and that altogether it is an effective work. It 
stands on a well-proportioned pedestal of polished gray granite, and 
is not raised too high above the spectator. The relievi are not yet 
placed on the sides of the pedestals. 

The only indication of the metropolitan Crimean monuments 
have, till within the last few weeks, been the hoardings which 
have for so long disfigured the sites the monuments were to occupy. 
Now, however, the polished granite shaft of Mr. Scott’s Westminster 
Memorial in Dean’s Yard has been erected, and with its handsome 
carved capital has a very graceful appearance ; but the royal statues 
and the group of St. George are still wanting. The Guards’ Memo- 
rial, by Mr. J. Bell, at the end of Waterloo Place, is more advanced 
though still unfinished. The three colossal bronze guardsmen, with 
flags and rifles, in front of the base, are in their place, as suncelen the 
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two huge cannon at the back, and the_figure of Honour, holding 
laurel wreaths in her outstretched hands, which crowns the summit. 
While still incomplete, and surrounded with scaffolding, it would be 
unfair to form an estimate of the ultimate effect of the monument: we 
may, however, say that the parts, looked at separately, exhibit much 
elevation of character, and the inscriptions equal puerility. 

At the Brompton Barracks, Chatham, a memorial arch has been 
erected to the officers and privates of the Royal Engineers who fell 
in the Crimea. It isof Portland stone, and consists of a lofty central 
and two smaller side arches, with various figures carved in the span- 
drils ; and gates of an ornamental character, cast from guns taken 
at Sebastopol. On the sides of the arch are marble slabs, inscribed 
with the names of those to whose memory it is raised. ‘The archi- 
tect was Mr. M. D. Wyatt. 

One of the most showy monuments completed during the past 
year in the provinces, is that erected to the late Earl of Ellesmere, 
near Worsley Hall. It consists of a Gothic octagonal shaft, with 
a spiral belt of coloured tiles, having a corbelled gallery and balus- 
trade: the whole is 132 feet high. The architects were Messrs. 
Driver and Webber. In the neighbouring church has been placed a 
richly-carved altar-tomb, designed by Mr. G. G. Scott, of Caen stone, 
with plinth columns and upper slab of Devonshire marble, and on the 
top a recumbent statue of the earl from the chisel of Mr. Noble. 

At St. Paul’s has been erected a marble statue, by Mr. Adams, 
of General Sir Charles Napier; at Shrewsbury, one of bronze, by 
Baron Marochetti, of Lord Clive; at Taunton, a bust of Blake ; at 
Halifax, a seated marble statue, by Mr. J. Durham, of Mr. F. 
Crossley. ° 

Among the memorials in progress or resolved on, are statues of 
Hallam, the historian, which is to be placed in St. Paul’s ; Sir Henry 
Havelock, by Behnes, for Trafalgar-square ; George Stephenson, by 
Lough, for Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; Stephenson and Brunel, the engi- 
neers, both proposed to be erected in Westminster Abbey ; Isaac 
Watts, in the public park of his native place, Southampton ; Sir John 
Franklin, at his birth-place, Spilsby, Lincolnshire ; Sir Hugh Myddle- 
ton, the engineer of the New River, on Islington Green, at the cost 
of Sir Morton Peto; and Joseph Sturge, at Birmingham. 

Memorials are also to be raised to Wedgwood, at Burslem ; and 
to Compton, the inventor of the spinning mule, at Bolton ; but these, 
we believe, are to be educational institutions instead of statues. ~ 


2.-Pustic anp Sanrrary IMPROVEMENTS. 


The t operations undertaken by the Metropolitan Board 0. 
Works for the improvement of the metropolis have during the year 
made very considerable progress; quite as much as, all things con- 
sidered, could in fairness be expected. The most important of their 
undertakings is the main drainage scheme. Of this it was stated in 
the last Report that during the previous year they had constructed 
about 64 miles. We may state briefly the advance made in the 
several parts of the main works up to the present time. The 
Northern High-level Sewer, which will extend from the Mansfield 
Road, near the foot of Hampstead Hill, to a point on the River Lea, 
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near Old Ford, will, when finished, intercept the waters of Hamp- 
stead and Highgate, and improve the local drainage of the district 
through which it passes. ith its branches, it is about eight miles 
long. In constructing this sewer great difficulties have had to be 
overcome, but the work is now nearly completed : the value of the 
work executed upon it exceeds 160,000/. The Northern Middle- 
level, to extend trom Kensal Green to the High-level Sewer at Old 
Ford, with connected branches, has been commenced at Paddington 
and Old Ford; work to the value of somewhat over 10,0002. has 
been executed: the contract for the whole is 322,575/. Of the 
Northern Low-level Sewer, which is eventually to extend from the 
Ranelagh Sewer to West Ham, the only part begun is the Ranelagh 
storm overflow, which is being carried across Hyde Park, and is 
intended to cut off the sewerage from the Serpentine : the value of the 
work executed is about 3,0007. Contracts for the main line of this low- 
level sewer will not be offered till the question of the Thames Embank- 
ment is determined. For the great Northern Outfall Sewer, which is 
to extend from the High-level works at Old Ford to Barking, a distance 
of about six miles, the contract has just been taken for 625,000/. 

On the southern side of the Thames we have first the Southern 
lligh-level Sewer, which will extend from the south-east corner of 
Clapham Common to Deptford Creek, a length of more than 93 miles. 
Of this work, about 24 miles are now finished: the value of the 
work executed is about 46,000/.: the contract for the whole is 
217,0007. The line of the Southern Low-level Sewer is as yet but 
partially laid out, and only a small portion has been let. The 
Southern Outfall, from Depttord to Crossness Point, opposite Dagen- 
ham Breach, about 74 miles long, has been begun near the outfall 
in Erith Marshes, and at Woolwich: the amount executed exceeds 
40,0007. in value: the contract for the whole is taken at 300,000/. 
The date fixed by Act of Parliament for the completion of the whole 
of the works is December 31, 1863. 

In the new lines of thoroughfare designed by the Board, some 
aclber has been made. For the houses along the short street from 

ing-street, Covent Garden to the end of St. Martin’s-lane, a sum of 


92,8497. has been pad and for those along the new street from 


Southwark to Blackfriars, forming what is called the Southwark and 
Westminster communication, a sum of 222,230/.: in the former line, 
the houses are wholly demolished, in the latter only partially, the 
Board not being able to obtain possession of the whole of the pro- 
perty-till next year. But the completion of the streets must neces- 
sarily be a work of time; for the Board, we are glad to say, have 
determined to lay down under each of the new streets, a subway 
which shall contain the gas and water mains, electric telegraph con- 
ductors, &e., so as to be at all times easy of access without the in- 
convenience and expense of breaking up the pavements for the 
repairs of pipes, mains, and sewers. In a previous vol@me, we 
described the nature of these subways; it will therefore be enough 
here to say that those being formed in the new streets will consist 
of a central arched subway, 64 feet high, and 12 feet wide; with 
arched passages for house service-pipes, and connected with the 
cellarage on either side of the street. Under the centre of the sub- 
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way will run the sewer, to which access is provided by man-holes ; 
| a system of ventilation by shafts, gullies, &c. Proper side 
entrances to the subway will be provided of sufficient size to admit 
the introduction of the main pipes, upon trucks constructed for 
the purpose. Of the great value of these subways no one can doubt 
who has seen the roads, newly paved in the best possible manner, 


broken up by the and water companies and again, almost 
as soon and all the skill Ktisplayed in the construction 
rendered valueless: it being characteristic of a properly paved way 
that every part is so connected with the adjacent parts that none can 
be disturbed without injuring all in its vicinity. The only thing to 
be feared in these subways is that tk e ventilation ‘should be insuffi- 
cient to overcome the dangers arising from the leakage of the gas- 
pipes. This has, however, no doubt, been fully considered, and the 
possible danger and certain inconvenience which must result if the 
present rate of leakage remain undiminished, will probably lead the 
gas companies to seek after a better mode of joining their main-pipes. 

The formation of the new Victoria Park Approach is being carried 
on; and among the works of the Board completed during the year 
is a ‘‘ tubular bridge,” carried across the Limehouse Cut of the River 
Lea as a part of this line. The Board has also purchased propert 
in many parts of the City, and at Rochester Row, Westminster, wi 
a'view to widening and improving various narrow streets and lanes, 

A measure of some im nce, as facilitating the formation and 
improvement of Parks and other places dedicated to the public use, 
received the royal assent in July last. By it any borough or parish 
of more than 500 inhabitants may purchase or lease lands, and accept 
gifts and grants of land, for the purpose of forming any public walks, 
exercise, mld wy -grounds; and levy rates (not exceeding sixpence 
in the pound) for their maintenance; and for improving any open 
walk or footpath ; or placing convenient seats or shelter from rain, 
and for other purposes of a similar nature: at least half the estimated 
cost must, however, have been first raised by gift or subscription 
before any rate can be im . Many a borough and parish will, 
we trust, avail itself of the powers granted by this Act. 

In our metropolitan parks there has been the usual amount of 
doing and undoing; but on the whole some improvement is being 
made, though in circuitous and wasteful fashion. In Hyde Park the 
flower-beds and shrubberies formed three or four years back, and just 
outgrowing the ugly embryo state, were suddenly destroyed ; but, 
that being discovered to be a mistake, have been replanted. Large 
filter-beds, engine-houses, and other works for purifying the Ser- 
perene on the plan described in last year’s ‘ Companion,’ had 

n carried far towards completion, when the House of Commons 
interfered, and, as the result of a Committee of Inquiry, the filter- 
beds are being converted into a sort of Italian garden, with terraces, 
vases, and fountains ; and the Serpentine is to be purified by pumping 
into it water from a large well which has been sunk, and which is 
expected to furnish two million gallons daily. The steam-engine 
erected for the filter scheme will serve for this purpose. On the 
whole this seems a much more feasible plan than that of pumping 
the dirty water of the lake into filtering-beds, to be thence returned 
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into the lake, and so on in endless succession: and the works promise 
to be of a very ornamental, and, looking at their extent and the pro- 
fusion of statuary and carving that is being executed, very costl 
character. Another work that seems to have been undertaken wit 
equal want of consideration is the construction of a new ride in Ken- 
sington Gardens. Hitherto (except during the Exhibition year) Ken- 
sington Gardens had been kept sacred from equestrian intrusion, and, 
in their quiet sylvan beauty, were regarded as something unique. It 
was not surprising, therefore, that a strong feeling of opposition should 
have been aroused by so strong a measure, and that it should have 
found utterance in some intemperance of language. However, the 
opponents of the ride were sternly rebuked by the Chief Commis- 
sioner of Works, who, indeed, could not refrain from a little sarcasm 
at those who ‘‘ would shut out any portion of the public from this 
place of recreation because there were a few who wished to go there 
to muse in solitude.” The principle, however, which here seems to 
be laid down of not excluding any portion of the public from a place 
of recreation is one that is applicable far beyond the formation of a 
supplement to Rotten-row, and should be considered in its conse- 

uences before being too distinctly enunciated by so high an authority. 

t present the question of the ride can hardly be considered as 
decided: the ride is formed, but not open; and before next season 
doubtless the strife will be renewed. Another matter which has 
been a good deal agitated is that of a road across Hyde Park. Many 
plans have been put forward for effecting what would, no doubt, be 
a great public convenience ; and if the Commissioners’ principle be a 
sound one, the objection that such a road will interfere with the 
character of the park is of little value; for there cannot be a doubt 
that, as compared with that of such a road, the public gain of a ride 
in Kensington Gardens sinks into insignificance. Indeed, such a road 
has become almost a necessity, from the enormous increase of popu- 
lation on the north side of Hyde Park and Kensington, and the 
circuitous route which has to be made to reach the opposite side. 
And it is one that will be more felt than ever now a great railway 
station for the whole south of England has been opened at Pimlico— 
there being, from Park-lane to Kensington, a space of more than a 
mile and a half without a public carriage-road northwards, though on 
the north is a thickly-populated suburb. 

Among the improvements in our parks and public a may be 
noted the erection of some new or additional lodges; houses for the 
sale of refreshments, as at Hyde Park and Primrose Hill, where one 
of a rather fanciful character was opened during the past summer ; 
drinking-fountains and additional seats—both great boons, and of a 
kind which will bear considerable extension. At Battersea Park 
several alterations have been made, and for the better: but it still 
wears a somewhat cheerless air. At Hyde Park the Reservoir is to 
be converted into an ornamental flower-garden, of which the great 
‘Waterloo Vase,” which formerly stood in the hall of the National 
Gallery, will be a prominent ornament. 

At Kew Gardens, or rather, in the adjoining pleasure-grounds, the 
construction has béen commenced of a conservatory 700 feet long, 
und intended to serve asa winter garden. It will form a valuable 
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and very attractive adjunct to that delightful place of resort. ‘The 
works for the Horticultural Gardens at Kensington, we may mention 
in pessing, are now making visible progress. 

daving last year spoken of the “ Drinking-fountain Movement,” 
we need not, on the present occasion, do more than notify its continued 
progress both in London and the provinces. Last year we made 
some remarks on the unsatisfactory character of the majority of the 
designs. On the whole there has been improvement displayed in 
those since erected ; though far too many of them have been marked 
4 extreme bad taste both in the design and the inscriptions. ‘The 

etropolitan Association, however, have come at length to admit 
their failure in this matter, and have called to their aid as art referees 
the eminent sculptors Mr. J. Bell and Mr. Theed; so that we may 
reckon for the future on a higher class of design in the fountains 
erected by the Association. ; 

Of sanitary works on the large scale, water-works, drainage opera- 
tions, cemeteries, and so forth—it must, on the present occasion, suffice 
to make the barest general mention. ‘There have been some works 
in each kind completed, though not of such distinctive character as 
to call for specifie notice; and others in course of execution which 
may seem to demand such notice may be more fitly spoken of when 
completed. It is satisfactory, however, to feel that it is the yery 
extent of the proceedings which renders any particular mention necd- 
less. Sanitary works which would once have seemed worthy of 
special record are now of every-day occurrence. Their value, in 
fact, is nearly everywhere recognized ; and on all hands it is admitted 
that wherever improved drainage, an abundant supply of good water, 


and extra-mural interment have been judiciously and systematically 
carried out, there has been an appreciable improvement in the general 
health, and decrease in the mortality, of the inhabitants. 


3. CuuRcHES AND CHAPELS. 


We must preface our notice of new churches and chapels erected 
or erecting in the metropolis, by the mention of an Act of Parliament 
which renders possible the pulling down of a great many old ones. 
This, ‘‘The Union of Benefices Act,” as it is called, as originally 


framed, bore rather a threatening aspect towards our civic churches ;. 


but with the restraints imposed upon it before it passed the Houses, 
it was rendered comparatively innocuous. As a law the measure is 
permissive only. 
The excellent purpose of the measure will, of course, be readily 
admitted. The intention of its authors was to provide out of the 
superfluous wealth of the thinly populated City parishes means 
for building churches and maintaining clergymen in the poorer and 
more densely populated districts of the metropolis; and they pointed 
to the fact that whilst there are at present in the City 58 churches 
within a space of rather more than half a square mile, other tracts 
of equal population are almost devoid of church accommodation. 
This contrast all must deplore. But it may fairly be doubted whether 
the method here proposed is best fitted for meeting the evil. With 
this, however, we are not here concerned. We have only to notice the 
subject as it bears on the architecture of London. And so regarding 
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it we must express our regret at any measure_which should render 
possible the removal of what forms so characteristic an architectural 
feature of the City as Wren’s churches. In their aggregate these 
churches are the most remarkable product of the genius of an artist- 
architect of modern times. No other country can show so rich a 
collection of modern churches the work of a single mind. It is the 
fashion of the ecclesiologists of the present day to deride ‘‘ Wren’s 
paganisms,” as they designate his churches, and their influence did 
something to paralyze the effort made to save these churches from 
the destroyer. The Institute of Architects, however, made a resolute 
attempt to secure them from destruction, and, failing that, to obtain 
the insertion in the Act of the names of ten or twelve of the finest 
churches and the whole of the unrivalled steeples. In neither of 
these efforts did they succeed, but their zeal so far wrought on the 
Houses that a clause was inserted prohibiting the pulling down of the 
churches of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook; St. Martin’s, lek: St. 
Peter’s, Cornhill; and St. Swithin’s, Cannon-street. It was sug- 
gested by a high authority that the objections of those who regretted 
the destruction of the churches might:be silenced by their re-erection 
on a new site; forgetting, or probably not suspecting, that it was an 
especial characteristic of Wren—as it must be of every original artist- 
architeet—that he designed each building with especial regard to the 
site it was to occupy, and that its adaptation to that site is one of its 
distinctive merits. - 

In London no church entering into comparison with St. Margaret’s 
has been this year completed. That claimed the first place last year 
as the most elaborate and the most successful attempt to embody the 
developed views of Anglo-Catholic ecclesiology. This year a church | 
of a very different kind, St. Paul’s, Haggerstone, deserves ea 
note as being avowedly, on the part of the architect, Mr. A. W. 
Blomfield, an abandonment of the medieval type: it ‘‘ being 
his conviction that the received medieval type is not the building 
best adapted to the ritual of the Church of England.” In this church, 
therefore, the problem he has attempted to solve is how, ‘‘ without 
sacrificing ecclesiastical character,” a thousand persons should find 
accommodation so that all may see as well as hear the clergyman. 


. The church is of brick, with stone dressings, Early English in general 


character, and consists of a nave with aisles, 80 feet long and 53 wide, 
and. a polygonal chancel 36 feet deep by 24 wide. The roof of the 
nave is ceiled but the principal al Ba are shown. The aisles are 
covered by a series of gable roofs, one over each of the five bays. 
Galleries 12 feet deep run along the sides and western end of the 
church. In all this there is not much departure from precedent. 
The real novelty perhaps consists in the free recognition of a material 
which ecclesiastical architects usually shrink from making visible use 
of. ‘The main arches of the roof are borne_on lofty but slender iron 

iilars, four on each side, which rest on a base of Portland stone. 
The galleries, which are set back from the main pillars, are also sup- 
ported on thin iron columns. Whilst, therefore, in the general aspect 
of the interior there is no very marked “sacrifice of ecclesiastical 
character,” the architect has certainly succeeded in the other part of 
his self-imposed task, for, as we found by personal. trial, the congre- 
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gation can both see and hear their minister—at least whilst he is in the 
pulpit, and nearly all whilst he is at the communion table. Still we 
are far from admitting that the greater question—What is the best 
form of church for the ordinary service of the ritual of the Church of 
England ? is here answered. The church is a very useful and con- 
venient district church, far above the average of churches of its size 
and cost, but by no means a model. The architect has dealt too 
timidly—necessarily so most likely, for a church architect is largely at 
the mercy of his employers, who exercise often their power of control 
most pitilessly—with his essay to have accomplished that. Still it is 
onethat will do good service. It is the recognition of a just idea, and 
one that will bear fruit in due season. Even Mr. Blomfield him- 
self will find in it a point d’apput whence he may advance further 
another time. 

In looking at the artistic character of the church it must be borne 
in mind that the architect was greatly hampered. He had to con- 
struct a large church at the smallest cost consistent with stability and 
architectural propriety. But what has been done is, even so con- 
sidered, not satisfactory. The interior has a poor and bald appear- 
ance, which is rather increased than otherwise by the effort at poly- 
chromatic decoration—the coloured bricks of the chancel arch, the 
blue colour of the main pillars: colour should not have been carried 
so far, or much farther. What would, however, do something to 
improve the interior would be the insertion of coloured-glass windows 
—which, by the way, would greatly strengthen the ecclesiastical 
character. ‘The most effective feature of the interior is the polygonal 
apse, with its series of handsome jwindows; ' but here, again, stained 
glass is sadly needed. ‘The exterior is likewise far from effective in 
its present state, but the tower and spire are unbuilt, and much of the 
carving unexecuted, and, doubtless, when these are added, the general 
effect will be improved. The carving, we may note, as far as it is 
finished, is tastefully and skilfully executed ; and, indeed, ‘the work- 
manship throughout is of the best order. The cost of the church, as 
it stands, has been under 6,000/. 
! Of other new churches in London or its vicinity only two or 
three have been completed.—St. ‘Thomas’, Hemingford-road, Is- 
lington, is one of ten new churches proposed to be erected to meet 
the necessities of the rapidly increasing population of that extensive 
parish: It consists of nave and chancel, Gith side aisles and galleries, 
and will accommodate 950 persons. It is built of Kentish rag, with 
Bath stone dressings, and is Early Decorated in style; but it being 
necessary to avoid unnecessary expenditure there is not much orna- 
ment: the great east window of five lights is a handsome feature. 
A bell-turret over the chancel-arch serves instead of a tower. ‘The cost 
was about 4,000/. The architects were Messrs. Newman and Billing. 
At Onslow-square, Brompton, a church intended to accommodate 
1,600 persons approaches completion. It is Late Decorated in style, 
100 feet long, 60 wide, and will have a tower and spire 160 feet 
high. Galleries are carried along the sides and end, and in order 
that all may see the preacher the pulpit is fixed in a now almost 
obsolete position fronting the centre’ of the altar, The altar is 
raised aid here is a carved oak reredos. The roof is an open 
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timber one. The walls are of Kentish rag, with Bath stone dressing. 
The architect is Mr. C. J. Freak, who is also the owner of much of 
the surrounding property, and who has subscribed 5,000/. towards 
defraying the cost of the church. 

A church with some interesting features, but certainly of no 
external beauty or attractions, has been completed for the district 
of St. John the Evangelist, Hammersmith, from the designs of 
Mr. Butterfield, the architect of All Saints’, ‘Margaret-street. But 
more interest attaches to his church now erecting in Baldwin’s 
Gardens, Gray’s Inn Road, in the midst of one of the most wretched 
localities in the metropolis. In this church, which is being built at 
the expense of a City merchant, we are promised the latest develop- 
ment of ecclesiology. Every part is to be constructively and deco- 
ratively ‘‘ real ;” there will be narthex and Galilee porch, as well as 
nave and sacrarium, and all fitting symbolic forms and affinities: but 
of course there will be little of the Margaret-street pomp and uth 
As far it has proceeded the church promises to be quite as remarkable, 
and perhaps almost as attractive in its way, as its more fashionable 
predecessor. A parsonage and sexton’s house form part of the archi- 
tectural composition. Other churches have been commenced at South 
Lambeth—a large and important structure erecting at the cost of the 
Rector of Bath, who was formerly incumbent of Stockwell, out of 
which this district is to be formed ; at Paddington, by Mr. Hawkins ; 
at Stamford Hill; at Hornsey Rise; at Penton-street, Pentonville ; 
in Great Windmill-street, by Mr. Brandon; Holy ‘Trinity, 
Knightsbridge ; at King’s Cross, and elsewhere. The works at 
Mr. Teulon’s church in Agar Town, of which the principals of 
the roof were fixed more than a year ago, have for some time been 
suspended, and the building is about to be pulled down- to make 
way for the Midland Railway station, and re-erected on another site. 

the country we must give precedence to Mr. Scott’s churches. 
Last year we mentioned what is in its way undoubtedly his master- 
piece, Exeter College Chapel, Oxford. But although consecrated 
it was then far from finished. Since then most of the carving has 
been executed, and the whole so far carried forward that it may now 
be regarded as a finished work ; and we accordingly give an engraving 
of it. This will sufficiently show its general form and appearance. 
Its size and character were determined by its position and purpose. 
It occupies the entire north side of the quadrangle. Its dimensions 
are —length 95 feet; width 30 feet; height to ridge of roof 84 feet ; 
to the summit of the fiéche 150 feet. Its exterior cy say recalls 
to mind that of the Ste. Chapelle, Paris: the general form, the great 
height as compared with its length, the chevet and the fléche are 
very similar; but it has one bay (that of the doorway) more in 
length, the fléche is differently placed, there are no gables to the 
bays, and the windows of the lower chapel are wanting. Looking 
at the building itself, a few weeks back, we could not get rid of 
the feeling that we had received from engravings and photographs 
that the great height of the building marred {seriously the beauty of 
its proportions. In the interior this is less felt, because the apex of 
the stone vaulting. is very much lower than the ridge of the roof, 
This interior is very beautiful—rich but chaste in its general effect, 
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admirable (save as to height) in its proportions, and exquisitely 
finished. At present the light is too brilliant, but it will be suffi- 
ciently subdued when stained glass is inserted in the nave and western 
circular windows. But we earnestly hope that the glass of the apse 
will not be taken as the key to the colour: it is most painfully blue. 
The colouring of the organ is still more extravagant and inharmonious, 
The groined ceiling is a fine feature in the general effect. As may be 
known, not more than half a dozen stone vaulted roofs have hoes 
erected in this country since the revival of Gothic architecture, and 
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Exeter College Chapel, Oxford. 


probably this is the finest of them. There are no columns in the 
chapel, but the lofty shafts from which the vaults spring are all of 
coloured Devonghire marbles or Cornish serpentine highly ’polished— 
many of them being singularly good specimens of those materials— 
and they are very effective features in the composition. The corbels, 
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capitals, &e., are generally of good design and excellently carved ; 
and not less excellent, to say the least, is the wood carving upon 
which so much loving labour has been spent: indeed, the excellence 
of the workmanship throughout renders it no less a pleasure to exa- 
mine the details than the general design of the building. At the 
west end a handsome carved screen shuts off the ante-chapel or 
narthex from the body of the chapel. The chancel is very rich, 
and its pavement of encaustic tiles about the best in design and colour 
that we have seen. Altogether it is no common work, and Exeter 
College may be congratulated on the possession of by far the finest 
(modern) chapel in Oxford. The peculiarities of the interior of Balliol 
Chapel, let us say in passing, have been intensified, and its excellen- 
cies imperilled by the recent remorseless abuse of red and blue paint. 

Mr. Scott’s church at Halifax, described in the ‘Companion’ for 
last year, has since then had several of the statues placed in their 
niches, and seems to rise in estimation as the design is more fully 
worked out. Another church by him, St. Michael’s, Leafield, Ox- 
fordshire, has just been consecrated. It is described as Early English 
in style. Both nave and chancel have aisles ; and it has a central 
octagonal tower and spire, 145 feet high. The nave is 66 feet by 21, 
the chancel 41 feet by 16. The height is 43 feet to the ridge of the 
roof. It is constructed of the stone quarried in the neighbourhood, 
the columns, capitals, and mouldings, being of Milton stone. ‘The 
western entrance is by a recessed doorway : on the south is a porch. 
The nave is divided from the aisles by an arcade of four bays, sup- 
ported by circular columns. ‘The clerestory windows are square- 
headed triplets. The roofs are of stained deal, plastered between the 
rafters. e church has 500 sittings, half of which are free. 

One of the richest of recent Gothic churches has just been built ona 
picturesque eminence overlooking the valley of the Clwyd, about three 
miles west of St. Asaph’s. St. Margaret’s, Bodelwyddan, was erected by 
the Dowager Lady Margaret Willoughby de Broke, as a memorial of 
her late husband Lord Henry Willoughby de Broke. It is built of Bo- 
delwyddan limestone, but the shafts of the columns and much of the 
decorative work are of the coloured Belgian and black Irish marbles, 
with Talacre stone, Caen stone, and alabaster for the facings and carved 
work. The church consists of anave 66 feet long, sacrarium (chancel, 
&c.) 423 feet, with a tower and spire, 202 feét high, at the western end, 
and an octagonal vestry at the north-east angle. The nave piers have 
clustered shafts of Belgian marbles, with richly carved capitals, formed 
by native plants and flowers ; and there are marble shafts in the arcade 
above. The roofs of the nave and aisles are of oak. ‘The chancel has 
a series of crocketed canopies borne by shafts of Languedoc marble, 
which rest on bases of Purbeck marble.. The reredos is of alabaster 
elaborately carved ; and throughout the chancel this richness of orna- 
mentation is maintained. The great east window of five lights is filled 
with stained glass, as are some of the other windows. - The exterior is 
less ornate, but a striking effect is produced by the unusually large 
chancel with its pierced spires at the inner angles, and the lofty tower 
and spire. This spire is crocketed, has bands of coloured stone, is 
pierced with small trefoil and quatrefoil openings, has large traceried 
windows at the base, an entasis of a foot in the middle, and is united 
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to the pinnacles of the tower by flying buttresses. The church is 
said to have cost 22,0007. The architect was Mr. J. Gibson. 

The remainder of the provincial churches we must treat more 
summarily. By way of indicating roughly the prevalent styles—all 
of them of course being Gothice—we have thrown them into classes : 
the Early English, the Decorated, and those in which a foreign type 
decidedly predominates ; the Perpendicular, as we said, has long been 
forsworn by Gothic architects, though occasionally we catch glimpses 
of its foreign equivalents ; and it is right to add, that in some of the 
churches classed as Early English or Decorated, foreign influence 
me! now be frequently traced. 

hurches, Early English in style, have been constructed at the 
following places :—Byton, near Leominster, cruciform ; Brosely tiles 
quporet on the exterior; architect, Mr. Bannister, of Hereford. 
St. David’s, Brecon ; nave, chancel (with window of stained — by 
Clayton and Bell), tower at west end; 300 sittings; cost 1,500/.; 
architect, Mr. J. Clayton. St. Paul’s, High Elswick, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne; nave and side aisles, chancel, clerestory, and open- 
timber roof; bell turret and spires at south-west angle ; 900 sittings ; 
cost 4,500/.; architect, Mr. John Dobson. East Orchard, in the 
parish of Iwerne Minster. Christ Church, Higher Bebington, has 
seven three-light windows on each side, a west window of six lights, 
and a large east window, all filled with stained glass ; 500 sittings, 
but can be increased to 700; cost, exclusive of the stone of which it 
is built, 3,000/.; architect, Mr. Walter Scott, of Birkenhead. St. 
Aidin’s, Victoria-road, Liverpool ; of red sandstone; 900 sittings ; 
cost 3,500/. ; architect, Mr. A. H. Holme. St. Mary Magdalene, 
Stoke, near Bristol ; 336 sittings ; cost 2,300/., exclusive of the stained- 
glass windows of the apse; architect, Mr. Norton. Blakedown, 
chapel-of-ease to the parish of Hagley; 120 sittings, all free ; archi- 


tect, Mr. Street. St. Stephen, Moore-lane, Congleton ; nave, aisles, 
and apsidal chancel ; 600 sittings; cost 3,000/.; architect, Mr. J. 
Clarke. Corris, Merioneth, a memorial church to the late Sir John 
Edwards, erected at the cost of Lord and Lady Vane. Norden, near 
Rochdale ; 600 sittings; cost near 3,000/. ; architect, Mr. Shaw, of 
Saddleworth. St. Andrew’s, Yarmouth ; 400 sittings, besides chil- 
dren’s gallery 5 cost 1,0507.; organ the gift of Miss Burdett Coutts ; 


architect, C. E. Giles. Falfield, Gloucestershire ; elaborately 
finished ; roofs of very high pitch ; 206 sittings, of which 160 are 
free, besides seats for 50 children; architect, Mr. S. W. Daukes. 
Christ Church, Buckington, Wilts; a pretty inexpensive little stone 
building, with a bell turret at the end, and an open timber roof: cost 
under 1,000/. ; architect, Mr. F. Cundy. Whitfield, Northumberland ; 
cruciform, with central tower and spire, 150 feet high; erected at the 
cost of the Rev. J. A., and Mrs. Blackett Ord, as a memorial of the 
late W. Ord, Esq. M.P. ; architect, Mr. A. B. Higham, of Newcastle. 

At the head of our summary of the Decorated churches we will 
place one which, when we went over it shortly before its completion, 
seemed to us to present some commendable features. St. Barnabas, 
Ryland-street North, Birmingham, only shows its facade from the 
street ; and in that the chief features are a wide window of seven 
lights; with some good tracery, and a neat broach spire. The body 
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of the church, divided into seven bays, is 80 feet long, 44 wide, and 
50 feet to the ridge of the extravagantly high roof. The apsidal 
chancel has three Tights, Deep galleries pass round the sides and 
end of the church, rendering it, as it seemed to us, rather dark for so 
murky an atmosphere as that of Birmingham ; but, take it altogether, 
the church is a very pleasing and convenient one. It will seat near 
1000 persons, and cost 3,000/, The architect was Mr. Bourne, 
of Dudley. St. Mary, Crumpsall, Manchester, consists of a nave 
50 feet long with side-aisles, chancel with side-aisles 35 feet deep, 
the width being 37 feet throughout ; a vestry and organ gallery on 
the north side, an ornamental open timber roof, and a tower at the 
west end. The excessive depth of the chancel seems to cut the 
church into rather inharmonious proportions, but the whole is some- 
what peculiar in character. St. Peter, Levenshulme, Lancashire, 
consists of nave with aisles and chancel, but is nearly square, being 
60 feet by 58; the tower, with its spire, will be 135 feet high; 600 
sittings, of which 200 are free; cost 3,000/,; architect, Mr, G. 
Fisher, of Manchester. St. Philip, Girlington, Bradford; the first 
of ten to be erected in that parish ; 600 sittings ; cost 1,000/.—which 
seems a curiously smal] sum for a church of such a size ; architects, 
Messrs. Mallinson and Healey, At Wollaston, near Stourbridge, 
a church of handsome design, with 650 sittings, has been erected, 
together with schools and a master’s house; the entire cost, nearl 

10,000/., being borne by Mr. W. O. Forster, M.P. for South Stat- 
fordshire; the architect was Mr. G, Bidlake, of Wolverhampton. 
Pontardawe, near Swansea; of rather elaborate character, with a 
tower and spire 200 feet high; architect, Mr, Baylis, of Swansea, 
Offham, Sussex; of flint work, with Sussex stone dressings, and a 
tower with a low shingle spire; the architect, Mr. Christian, having 
throughout preserved the local character of the old churches of 
Sussex. St, John’s, Moggerhanger, Beds; built of Kempston stone, 
varied with Silsoe red sandstone, and pillars of Ancaster stone ; con- 
sists of nave, with aisles, transepts, speee chancel, and central tower, 
and was erected at the expense of Mrs. Dawkins, of Moggerhanger 


House, as a memorial of her late husband, the Rev, E. H. Dawkins, 
who is interred in the chancel ; architect, Mr. Slater. St. Augustine’s, 
New Basford, Nottingham ; of brick, with stone dressings ; windows. of 
stained glass; architect, Mr. A, Wilson, of Nottingham, ;..:All-Saints; 


King’s Heath, Birmingham ; 430 sittings; one -aislejand,tower tobe 
added when funds accrue; architect, Mr.K,.Preedy. Ste: Philip; 
Hulme, Manchester ; a very handsome. and.:bighly-finished ;churehi, 
of 5 bays, 117 feet long, 40..wide, and.54:high -ta.the tidge of the 
roof; all of stone ; spite, 159-feet high the windows.of,.stained 
glass ; 670 sittings free, iand-all parted off.,like; arm-ehairs total 
cost, all which isdefrayed by: the Binley family, of 
chester’; an¢hitects, Messrs. She and Brown. have also 
been. ‘ouiltj, which: 5:and is:building, at 
a cost:of 41,7002. St..Jbhn' the. Evangelist, Whitwell, near Malton; 
Yorkshire : very’ finished :.littlé. i structine, vith. 
sittings,;': the building aloné} without the; site, and 
some- other gifts, cost, whieh: ras, 
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mere, who has also added an endowment of 150/. a year; architect, 
Mr. Street. At Howsham, four miles from Whitwell, a new church, 
also Decorated in style, and by the same architect, has been built at 
the sole expense of Mrs. Cholmley, as a memorial of her husband, 
the late Col. Cholmley : it is smaller in size than Whitwell Church, 
but accommodates about the same number of persons: like that, it is 
highly finished, and has windows of stained glass: the entire cost 
was nearly 3,0007. St. Andrew’s, Swanwick, Derbyshire; entire 
length, 100 feet, of which the chancel occupies 39 feet ; 450 sittings ; 
cost 2,300/. ; architect, Mr. B. Wilson, of Derby. St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Twinstead, Essex ; of coloured bricks in geometrical patterns, 
pavement of encaustic tiles, east window of stained glass. St. John 
the Baptist, Bamford, Derbyshire ; nave, and north aisle and chancel ; 
floor of. encaustic tiles, coloured marbles in altar and chancel, windows 
of stained glass; tower and spire, 108 feet high; seats all free; 
architect, Mr. Butterfield. 

Of churches marked by the predominance of a foreign element we 
may note the following: —St. Peter’s, Troy Town,Chatham; thirteenth- 
century Gothic, but ornament confined chiefly to the interior ; of red 
rag-stone, with dressings of red and white bricks ; 823 sittings ; cost 
4,500/.; architect, Mr. E. Christian. St. Peter’s, Oldham-road, 
Manchester ; Lombardic, of red and white bricks; has nave and side 
aisles, with a gallery at the sides and west end, a semicircular apse, 
and a tower, 125 feet high, at north-west} angle; 1,350 sittings, of 
which 500 are free, cost 4,200/.; architects, Messrs. Holden and 
Son. Little Cawthorpe, Louth, of light-coloured bricks, st ipod with 
horizontal lines of black bricks; architect, Mr. J. R. Withers. 
Newbury, Berks; of very ornate character; red brick with stone 
dressings ; architect, Mr. Butterfield : the large east and west windows 
are filled with stained-glass, the floor is laid with encaustic tiles. 

Church restoration proceeds with accelerated energy, too often 
with dangerous celerity. We have, however, so often dwelt on 
this that we may now stand aside, content merely to note what is 
being done. In almost all our cathedrals the restorer is at work or 
preparing to commence operations, the representative of the class 

ing Mr. G. G. Scott. That gentleman is at this moment directing 
restorations in the following cathedrals, perhaps in more :—West- 
minster, where the works are advancing quietly and carefully, the 
north transept being at present in hand; Hereford, where_ the 
transepts are just completed ; Ely, where the polychromatic decora- 
tion of the interior is making rapid progress, and where the restora- 
tion of the octagon is about to be commenced, and a spire added to 
it, as a memorial to Dean Peacock; Durham, where the great 
central tower is to be rebuilt ; Lichfield, where a large sum has 
already been expended and important progress made; and Peter- , 
borough. Chichester Cathedral is being restored under the direction 
of Mr. Slater; the west front of Winchester by Mr. J. Colson; 
Wells, nearly completed we believe, under Mr, Ferrey; Worcester, 
under Mr. Perkins ; Lincoln and Llandaff, under Messrs. Prichard aud 
Seddon; Manchester, under Mr. J. P. Holden; and Bristol, which 
has been closed to the public. since Easter, to allow of the more 
efficient prosecution of the works, which are ona very extensive scale. 
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Onr civic St. Paul’s, we must note, has been greatly altered inside 
by the removal of the organ-loft and placing the organ in the side 
aisle, where Sir Christopher Wren originally wished it to be placed ; 
by cleaning and repainting the pictures inside of the dome, and 
gilding the balcony. These alterations have undoubtedly brought 
out more fully the noble proportions of the building—the removal of 
the organ and organ-loft alone has been a prodigious improvement in 
that respect—but they have also served to show more distinctly its 
coldness and want of decoration. But the dean and chapter are 
most anxious to carry their improvements much further—to complete 
the interior, in short, in the spirit of the intention avowed by Wren, 
who, amongst other things, wanted to hring over workers in mosaic 
from Italy to decorate the interior with pictures in that indestructible 
material—and their architect, Mr. Penrose, has prepared elaborate 
designs for the purpose: we can only hope there will be no lack of 
funds for the accomplishment of so good a work. 

Although York Cathedral is not at present undergoing the restora- 
tive process, we may mention the praiseworthy efforts which are 
being made by the dean to throw open the magnificent west front by 
the purchase and removal of the unsightly houses which block out 
the view of it, he himself heading the subscription with a donation 
of 1,000/.; the larger part of the additional sum required (7,000/.) 
being also, we believe, subscribed. 

At Waltham Abbey Church a very complete and costly series of 
works, conducted by Mr. Burges, was this summer brought to a 
successful conclusion. For the complete restoration of Bath Abbey, 
Mr. Scott has prepared designs and an estimate, but the works had not 
been commenced when we were there recently. At Redcliffe Church, 
Bristol, more progress has been made during the past year, and the 
works are being prosecuted with renewed spirit. ‘The interior of the 
church now presents a greatly improved aspect ; the whole length of 
the building is laid open, and its fine proportions fully displayed ; 
the new carvings, both of the interior and exterior, are generally 
admirably executed. 

A much-talked-of ‘‘ restoration”—or, as it is now much more 
properly called, ‘‘ re-casting”—of a London church must not be 

sed without special note. ‘‘In the most important re-casting of 
St. Michael’s, Cornhill, completed by Mr. Scott, we have,” say the 
Ecclesiological Society, in their last Report, “an example of the way 
in which churches of the Wrennian or Debased Classical style can 
be developed in harmony with our present better knowledge of 
ecclesiastical architecture.” With this re-casting we need not say 
we have no sympathy. Wren is so great a name in English archi- 
tecture that every English architect and lover of the art might be | 
expected to shrink from ‘“re-casting” any of his productions ; and 
assuredly the fellowship of genius would have prevented Mr. Scott 
from so doing did not the Gothic animus repel all tolerance for every 
other form of art. But though the “ re-casting” be thorough, we 
are glad to say that there is no such extreme change made in the 
interior as the excessively Gothic entrance porch, and the appearance 
of the windows from the outside, might lead one to fear. And, ac- 
cepting Mr. Scott’s idea of what a church interior should be, we are 
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bound to admit that he has carried out +his task with rare skill and 
taste. Every part is altered, and all is made medieval in feeling; 
but the church retains much of its former character. Polychrome 
decoration prevails throughout, but it is applied with unusual sobriety 
and very unusual success. ‘The walls are of a dull or Indian red, and 
red is continued as a base to the colouring throughout; as on the 
voussoirs of the arches, the leading lines of the vaulting, the mould- 
ings, &c., Lge deal of gold being connected with it. The praise 
of equal good taste can, however, hardly be accorded to the windows, 
They are almost offensively peculiar in des seis and drawing, but are 
superior to some, perhaps, in colour, with exception of the re- 
presentation of the crucifixion in the north window, which is in every 
respect atrocious. Another fault in the windows is that they are, 
like the other Gothic ones Gray mentions, ‘rich windows which 
exclude the light ;” for though we attended the service on a bright 
——. morning, when the sun streaming through them was mottli 

th gay colours the o me wall, nearly the whole of the gas-lights 
in in the church had to ept constantly burning. But there is no 
other technical failure ; allt e parts are the best of their kind: one, 
indeed, is unigue—the pulpit, the whole of the stalls and benches 
are of oak, and carved each differently, and all, where possible, direct 


from nature. They are by Mr. Rogers, who, with infinite pains and 
rare ingenuity, has wrought into the lines of the caryings ‘Tepresenta- 
tions of the scriptural fruits and flowers, from, examples, gbtajned 
from the Holy Land, and our own native, plants cae, treated, 
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under the direction of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, at an expense of over 2,000/. 
Yeovil Church has undergone extensive general repairs, and a tole- 
rably complete restoration of the interior, including the making good 
of the stone-work throughout, the substitution of open seats with 
carved oak ends for the former high pews, and the insertion of several 
stained-glass windows, under the direction of Mr. R. H. Shout. At 
Publow, Somerset, the old parish church has been almost recon- 
structed under the superintendence of Mr. Ferrey, at a cost of about 
12,0007. ‘The same may be said of the so-called restoration of St. 
Mary’s, Richmond, Yorkshire, by Mr. Scott, who has, however, in 
his new work carefully followed the Earl English type of the old 
church: like all that he does the works have been executed in the 
most thorough manner. St. Swithin’s, Sandy, Bedfordshire, has under- 

ne a complete restoration under the direction of Mr. W. G. 
Hikerehon, at a cost of above 3,000/. Stockton Church, Shropshire, 
has been partly restored, partly reconstructed, the chancel entirely 
refaced with stone both inside and out, and stained-glass windows 
inserted, under the direction of Mr. T. C. Whitmore, of Apley Park. 
St. Mary, Ludborough, near Louth, Lincolnshire, a very fine Early 
English structure, has been similarly restored, under the direction of 
Mr. J. Fowler, of Louth. Woolvercot, Oxford, Early Decorated in 
style, has been rebuilt, except the tower, on the old model, under the 
superintendence of Mr. C. Buckridge. Down Hatherley, Gloucester- 
shire, Decorated in style, has been rebuilt by the family of the late Sir 
M.Wood,'M.P. ; architects, Messrs. Folljames and Waller. St. Nicho- 
las, Cardiff, has been restored under the direction of Messrs. Prichard 
and Seddon. Wivenhoe, Sussex, has been almost rebuilt, in the Deco- 
rated style of the old church, open timber roofs of high pitch added, and 
stained-glass windows inserted, at a cost exceeding 3,000/. ; architect, 
Mr. E. C. Hakewill. Chew Magna, Somerset, Decorated, has been re- 
stored under the direction of Mr. Norton. St. Mary’s, Bridport, has 
been carefully restored, the old stained glass repaired and some new 
added, the organ removed from before the west window to the north 
end of the chancel, &c., at a cost of above 3,0007. St. Mary, Swan- 
age, a fine cruciform church, partly Decorated, but for the most part 
Perpendicular, has been restored, at a cost of above 3,000/., under the 
direction of Mr. T. H. Wyatt. St. Edward the Martyr, Corfe Castle, 
Early English, rebuilt, except the tower, also under the direction of 
Mr. T. H. Wyatt. St. Helen’s, Kirmington, near Brigg, Yorkshire, 
north and south aisles at the cost of two parishioners; stained-glass 
windows have been added by the same gentlemen and other donors ; 
architect Mr. Teulon. Church Stowe, Northampton, Decorated, re- 
stored throughout under the direction.of Mr. Hardwick. Oyster- 
mouth, Mumbles, South Wales, restored and enlarged at a cost 
exceeding 2,000/.; architect, Mr. J. K. Penson. Clyst St. George, 
near Exeter, the old church restored and school and teachers’ resi- 
dence built from the designs and under the superintendence of the 
rector, the Rev. H. T. Ellacombe. St. Fagan’s, near Cardiff, 
thoroughly restored under the direction of Mr. Street, at a cost of 


2,000/. ‘The interior of Ditton Church has been carefully restored 


under the direction of Mr. Scott. Talaton, near Ottery, Devon, 
restored and much carved work added ‘under the: direction of Mr. 
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Ashworth, of Exeter, at a cost of 1,5007. St. Clement’s, Horsley, 
Derbyshire, at a cost of above 2,000/., principally borne by members 
of the Sitwell family. Wolstanton, North Staffordshire, almost entirely 
reconstructed in the Decorated style, the model of the old church being 
carefully followed, but the spire heightened, at a cost of 4,500/. ; 
architects, Messrs. Ward and Son, of Hanley. Feliskirk, near Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, almost entirely rebuilt from the foundations, the old model, 
a Norman chancel and Early English nave, being followed ; architect, 
Mr. W. H. Dykes, of York. St. Mary’s, Leicester, restored through- 
out and new clerestory added, fittings all new and in accordance with 
ecclesiological requirements, new organ by Messrs. Foster and An- 
drews, of Hull; architect, Mr, Scott. 

The Roman Catholics have during the year completed, at least 
sufficiently to open for worship, several churches and religious houses, 
The following are among the principal :—At Belmont, near Hereford, 
a large cruciform church, very richly decorated, as far as the ornament- 
ation is yet carried, and a wing of a Benedictine monastery containing 
40 chambers: the whole from the designs of Mr. Welby Pugin. ‘The 
Church of the Holy Cross, Standish Street, Liverpool, has a nave 
102 feet long, 30 wide, and 70 high, and, as far as the work has pro- 
ceeded, is very rich in constructive decoration; the church can 
accommodate 800 persons; attached to it are a presbytery and other 
buildings: the architect is Mr. Pugin. Also by Mr. Pugin are a 
House of Mercy at Wolverhampton and a convent at Ravenshurst. 
A convent dedicated to St. Columb, of considerable size, but not 
remarkable for architectural beauty, has been completed in the Lad- 
brooke-road, Notting Hill, from the designs of Mr. H. Clutton ; and 
in the same neighbourhood, but some distance westward of the con- 
vent, a chapel has been built by the same architect. Another chapel, 
but quite plain in character, is nearly finished at St. Joseph’s Retreat, 
the corner of Maiden-lane, Highgate. The Church of St. Catherine, 
Penrith, has been greatly extended, from the designs of Mr. J. Scard, 
and some stained glass windows from the Munich factory added. 
St. Joseph’s, Hunslet, Gothic, coloured brick-work with terra-cotta 
dressings, 560 sittings, cost 1,500/.: architects, Messrs. Child, of 
Leeds. Yarm, Gothic, brick with stone dressings, by Messrs, Had- 
field and Goldie. Northgate Street, Gloucester, Decorated in style, 
but, though opened for service, only the chancel, Lady Chapel, con- 
fessionals, and about two-thirds of the nave are finished; the re- 
mainder of the nave, with the tower and spire, will be erected when 
sufficient funds are obtained: the architect is Mr. G. Blount. At 
Abergavenny the Church of Our Lady and St. Michael, Decorated, 
of local stone of irregular size with Bath stone dressings: architect 
Mr. B. Bucknell. _The Church of St. Anthony, at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, 600 sittings, cost up to opening 1,700/., but about 4002, more 
required to finish it : architect Mr. A. M. Dunn. 

The Congregationalists, or Independents, are just now by far the | 
most active of the dissenting bodies in architectural operations ; and 
whilst all their recent churches and chapels make some pretence to 
architectural character, some among them are of a very superior 
order. In London the principal Congregational church completed 
during the /year is one in Markham-square,! Chelsea: it is built of 
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Kentish rag with Bath stone dressings; is Decorated in style, with 
a square tower and spire rising to a height of 138 feet, has boldly 
designed buttresses, tracery of good character in the windows, some 
excellent stone carvings, and is altogether a very effective structure— 
the drawback being the schools beneath; it has 1,100 sittings, and 
cost 5,000/,: the architect is Mr. Tarring. 

At Eccles, near Manchester, a Congregational church and schools 
have been built, of a somewhat ornate character. The church is 
88 feet long, and 41 wide, interior measurement, and has 700 sittings ; 
it has an open timber roof of lofty pitch and rather oppressively 
heavy wood-work, the principals being borne on stone corbels, which 
are supported on short shafts of polished red granite. A small apse 
has a low groined roof, and on either side is a small vestry. The tower 
has double buttresses at the angles, of considerable projection; the 
spire is 120 feet high. The school, detached from the church, has 
an angle turret with a tall, spire-like roof. The whole are of brick 
with stone dressings, and form a rather picturesque group. The cost 
was 5,500/.: the architects were Messrs. Poulson and Woodman, 
of Reading. Droylsden, Lancashire; late Gothic, French in cha- 
racter ; 516 sittings, cost 1,900/.: architect Mr. R. M. Smith, of Man- 
chester. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Anglo-Italian in style, with the objec- 
tionable addition of a lecture-hall and school-room in the basement, 
architects Alison and Lamb, of Newcastle. Newport, Herefordshire, 
French Renaissance, the a front of Bath stone, will seat 1,200 
in body of chapel and galleries, so that every one can see as well as 
hear, school-rooms and vestry in basement: architect Mr. A. O. Wat- 
kins. Grimshaw-street, Preston, has a stone front of Early Decorated 
work, 900 sittings, cost 3,000/.: architects Messrs. Bellamy and 
Hardy, of Lincoln. Buxton, Derbyshire, Gothic, but designed by 
Mr. H. Currey with a special view to congregational purposes ; it is 
60 feet long by 43 wide, the tower and spire are 110 feet high ; of the 
local grit-stone with bands of red-stone. Keswick, Cumberland, Deco- 
rated, 300 sittings; architect Mr. J. Hogg, of Halifax. Bishop 
Stortford, Italian, white brick with stone dressings, 1,050 sittings ; 
architects Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Reading. Milton-next- 
Sittingbourne, Kent, cost 1,2007. 

The chief place of worship erected by the Baptists is the still- 
unfinished Tabernacle of Mr. Spurgeon. We referred last year to 
the peculiarities of the selected design. The exterior is now nearly 
completed. It consists, as in the original design, of a lofty hexastyle 
Corinthian portico, with entrances on either side of the portico as 
well as within it, and others on the sides of the building. But the 
four-domed turrets at the angles, which gave the whole so strange an 
aspect, are not to be erected, and the great central dome has given 
place to a long, warehouse-like skylight. It is said, however, that 
the interior, which will contain 5,000 persons, promises to be all 
that is desired in respect of seeing and hearing. On this, however, 
we will not venture to pronounce till the chapel is open: but assuredly 
nothing ean well be less ecclesiastical than the aspect it now wears. 
The it country chapels built by the denomination are not worth 
recording. 

The Wesleyan Methodists seem also to have stopped short in their 
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architectural progress ; at least we have no note of any edifice of mark 
raised by them since we last wrote. And though the other divisions 
of the Methodist body have built several chapels we find only one 
which claims mention here.: The founder of the Methodist New 
Connexion, Alexander Kelham, was, like the founder of Wesleyan 
Methodism, a native of Epworth in Lincolnshire. His followers a 
few years back came to the resolution of erecting as a memorial to 
him a church in his native place. It was opened in the past summer. 
Considering its origin and xe se it is somewhat ultra-ecclesiological 
in appearance. It is a Gothic building, with a boldly projecting 
porch, gable, and | gilt gable-cross; a roof of very high pitch, 
with open timber-work inside ; stone pulpit, and the like. The archi- 
tects are Messrs, Sutton and Paull, of Nottingham; the cost ap- 
proaches 2,000/. 


4. Buruprnes ror Pusric Purposes. 


The gifted architect of the Houses of Parliament was spared to see - 
his great work completed in all its essential parts: the last finishing 
touches it is left to his son to add. In Barry, England has lost a 
true artist and a man of genius, and one who raised the artistic 
character of his country in the estimation of the world. His monu- 
ment is the Palace of Westminster: but it would be only a graceful 
tribute to his memory that in some conspicuous part of the building 
there should be erected a statue of its architect. 

Unhappily, some of the ornamental features of the building began 
to perish even during the architect’s lifetime. We find the building, 
indeed, spoken of in some of the newspapers as already a ruin. 
This is, of course, sheer nonsense. Of the stability of the building 
there is no question. The parts decaying are those portions of the 
surface—and especially of the carvings—where stone has been en- 

loyed of a kind unfitted to withstand the peculiar atmosphere of 
ndon. <A preparation of silica is being applied where the decay 
is greatest, but whether it will arrest its progress time only can show. 
Unfortunately, the exterior carvings are not the only portions of the 
costly ornamentation which are perishing. The frescoes of the in- 
terior, upon which so much time and thought and labour have been 
expended, are also in serious peril; some have materially changed; 
none, it is to be feared, give promise of permanence. The mischief 
is supposed to arise from the dampness of the walls. : 

The offices of the Metropolitan Board of Works at Spring Gardens 
are nearly completed. We give an engraving of them as showing 
the art-notions of the great metropolitan architectural tribunal : as 
will be seen, it is Palladian in character, with Corinthian columns over 
Ionic, It occupies a very peculiarly-shaped piece of ground, and the 
building presents two fronts, each about 85 feet long, set at a wide 
angle, the junction being rounded off for the state entrance. The 
building is-imposing from its size, but it is deficient in vigour of 
character; a deficiency in some measure due, perhaps, to its being 
faced with that inartistic material *‘ compo,” instead of honest, and 
on the whole probably not much more costly, white brick, with 
stone for the carvings. The interior contains a large number of 
rooms, and seems to be conveniently planned. The chief room 
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is the public board room, 49 feet by 30, and 33 high, with pilasters 
and panels in the style of the exterior; a coved ceiling, pierced in 
_ the coving with windows, and an ornamental oval centre, having an 
opening in the centre for ventilation, in which is fixed a sunlight. 
he committee room is the only other room of an ornamental cha- 
racter; its decorations are similar in style to those of the board room, 
In its sanitary arrangements and appliances the building is supposed 
to be far above average excellence: the architect is Mr. Marrable. 
Although no very important building for municipal purposes has 
been completed this year, Town Hails have been built in several of 
our smaller towns. In the Market Place, Wokingham, a building 
has been erected which contains, besides a town-hall, a county police- 
station, reading-rooms, savings’-bank, and a lofty clock-tower. It is 
of coloured bricks, with high-pitched roofs of green slates, and cost 
3,500/. ; architects, Messrs. Poulton and Woodman, of Reading, 
The new market-house, Pontefract, lately opened by Lord Palmer- 
ston, is built of Halifax stone, with a Roman Corinthian fagade. It 
is about 80 feet by 70, is covered with a glass roof, and cost some- 
what under 3,000/. ; the architect was Mr. Wilson, of Bath. Others 
have been erected at Bardfield, Essex, of red brick, with but small 
attempt at ornamentation ; it will hold five hundred persons, and cost 
7002. ; architect, Mr. H. Stokes: and at Lowestoft, Suffolk, Italian, two 
stories high, surmounted by a bold cornice, and having a campanile 
clock-tower at the south angle; the great room on the first floor is 
68 feet long, 26 wide, and 26 high, and has the large window at the 
west end and two other windows filled with stained-glass, executed 
by Ballantine, of Edinburgh, from the designs of Mr. J. Thomas, ani 
presented by Sir Morton Peto; the building cost 1,400/., exclusive 
of the windows, which cost 700/. ; architect, Mr. J. L. Clemence. 
Corporate and public buildings of a very costly character are 
erecting in several of our larger towns. At Manchester, Assize 
courts, from the designs of Mr. A. Waterhouse, to cost 70,0001. ; 
a town-hall at Hulme; one at Halifax, from the designs of the late 
Sir Charles Barry ;!a very large and costly new exchange and _ public 
rooms at Liverpool ; town-halls at Cambridge, Bishop Auckland, &c. ; 
acorn exchange at Derby, and the Hartley institute at Southampton. 
Buildings which are to serve for public meetings, concerts, &c., 
have been erected chiefly by private enterprise in the following, 
among other places:—In York Street, Cheetham Hill, Manchester, 
Assembly Rooms, which, though plain externally, have cost above 
14,0007. The principal room is 80 feet long, 40 wide, and 40 high, 
with a richly-ornamented ceiling, divided into three domical compatt- 
ments. ‘The architects Mills and Murgatroyd ; the 
decorations and fittings, which are said to be very rich, yet chaste and 
effective, are by Mr. Crace, of London, whose decorations of the Arts 
Treasures’ Saloons gained him so much note in Manchester. At 
Croydon a Public Hall has been opened, which, besides a spacious 
room for meetings, &c., contains rooms for a literary institution; 
cost about 3,500/.; architect, Mr. Belcher. At Redruth, Public 
Rooms, including an assembly room, 55 feet by 36, and 22 feet high, 
rooms for a mechanics’ institution, chess and billiard-rooms, &c., have 
been erected from the designs of Mr. W.G. Habershon : they are 
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Gothic in style, of red and black brick with stone-dressings and cost 
2,000. At Birmingham, a neat ‘Temperance Hall, Italian in style of 
white brick with stone dressings, has been erected, at a cost of about 
2,300/. from the designs of Mr. Y. Thomason; the great room will 
accommodate eight hundred persons, A spacious Literary Institute» 
with a great room for meetings, concerts, &c., has been built in German- 
street, South Shields; it is of red brick with stone dressings, Italian 
in character, and_ has, besides the principal hall, which is 80 feet by 
40, and 34 feet high, and will seat a thousand persons, a room over 
it of the same length, but only 24 feet wide, which is intended for a 
museum ; the architect is Mr. J. Wright, of South Shields, the cost 
about 3,0007. At Maldon, Essex, near the town hall, a Public Hall, 
for meetings, a library, institute, &c.; Italian in style, of yellow 
brick, with stone dressings ; architect, Mr. T. R. Smith. 

In London, the dingy and inconvenient old Sessions House, Clerk- 
enwell Green, has been enlarged, rendered more convenient, and 
made to assume an almost cheerful Palladian guise under the direction 
of Mr. F. H. Pownall. 

In the Fulham Road, Brompton, a Cancer Hospital has been erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Young. ‘The funds being limited there 
has been little attempt at embellishment. Its principal fagade, 130 
feet long, is of white brick, with bands of red brick, and terra-cotta 
mouldings. It is intended to accommodate three hundred patients, 
and has cost about 7,000/.; but objections have been made to the plan 
in a sanitary point of view. 

The unfortunate Netley Hospital is still unfinished. Nearly 300,000/. 
has been expended upon it, yet Mr. Herbert, in moving for a large 
additional grant could say nothing better for it, when Sir J. Paxton pro- 
nounced it ‘* the most mismanaged affair in the country,” than that it 
“had not been spoken of a bit too severely,” adding that not only 
was the site insalubrious, but that the building was as bad as the 
site: ‘‘ there were long corridors, deep windows, with rooms at onc 
end towards the north-east, and no side ventilation.”” And all this, it 
must be remembered, has been done in spite of the plainest and most 
earnest remonstrances urged from the moment the selection of the 
site and the character of the plans were made public. 


connecteD witH Art, Screncz, Epucation. 


Chief among the buildings of this division completed during the 
year is the Liverpool Free Library and Museum, the munificent gift 
of William Brown, Esq. to his fellow-townsmen. The engraving 
will sufficiently illustrate its form and external appearance. As will 
be seen, it is a Roman Corinthian building, the chief feature being a 
hexastyle, portico prostylar and recessed, with four intercolumns. 
The front is of stone, the sides of Staffordshire bricks with stone 
dressings. The building is 222 feet long, and 164 feet deep. | It 
stands on a slope called Shaw’s Brow, an artificial platform having to 
be constructed to bring its basement on a level with that of St. 
George’s Hall, which is very near to it. 

‘The entrance to the principal rooms is through a handsome vesti- 
bule, 31 feet by 23: beyond this is the central: hall,.a noble room, 
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90 feet long, 53 wide, and 46 high, divided into a nave and aisles 
by Ionic columns, which support the roof; and an arcade which 
carries the galleries; beyond this, again, is the grand staircase. The 
free library is on-the ground-floor.to.the right of the main entrance. 
The reading-room is 110 feet long and 50 wide, and is divided. near 
the south end by two Doric columns in antis; this end being lighted 
by two windows, the larger portion by two large skylights, and by 
windows in an attic raised upon panelled segmental arches. Adjoining 
this very handsome room is a students’ readiag-room, 40 feet by 28, 
and north of this, and “parallel tothe principal reading-room, is a 
reference library, 75 feet by 27: altogether the library is capable 
of containing 100,000 volumes. The left wing of the building is 
devoted to the museum ; the rooms of which on the ground-floor and 
up stairs.comprise one 70 feet by 27; two, each 50 feet by 27; and 
two, 40 feet by 28. . Besides these there are a class-room, a lecture- 
room which will accommodate 350 persons, with committee-rooms, 
offices, lavatories, &c.; anda large space, which is to be appro- 
priated to a gallery of inventions. The entire cost of. the building, 
exclusive of the platform and approaches, has been about 40,000/., 
the whole of which has been borne by Mr. Brown. The buildiug 
has been constructed under the superintendence of Mr. J. Weight- 
man, surveyor to the corporation ; but Mr. Thomas Allom, to whom 
the first premium was awarded in the competition (Oct., 1856), has, 
in the professional and other journals, positively claimed the designs 
as his. If his statement be correct, as in the main it no doubt is, 
instead of adopting the usual course of employing the premiated 
architect.to carry out his own designs, or, if those designs, though 
the best in the competition, be regarded as unsuitable, calling in 
another architect to make a new set, the town council handed over 
Mr. Allom’s designs to their surveyor for him to carry them into 
effect.. And this, writes Mr. Allom, “ with trifling modifications, 
has been done; . . . the building has been erected from my 
designs, and not from those of Mr. Weightman.” 

The new library of the Inner Temple is advancing towards com- 
pletion. It is a substantial, and, from the Inner Temple garden, a 
picturesque pile, though a little overdone in its Medizvalism of roof 
and grotesque gargoyles. The library is a noble room, 85 feet by 
42, with a fine bay window at the farther end, filled, as all the 
windows will be, with heraldic stained glass. We shall, however, 
defer a fuller notice of it till its completion; the architect is Mr. 
H. R. Abrahams, . 

Mr. Scott's new library of University College, Oxford, has made 
sufficient prc to pen us to say that it will be a great addition 
to the buildings of the University. It is of stone, a single floor in 
height, of five bays, divided by large buttresses, the windows late 
Decorated with rich tracery, the walls being finished with a pierced 
parapet; at the corner isa broach spire. 

Oxford Museum, described in our last volume, has been opened, 
and since the opening several of the statues have been placed on 
their pedestals, and the ——/ executed of many of the capitals and 
the windows of the facade. Having had an opportunity of recently 
examining the building at leisure, we cordially repeat the praise we 
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gave to its general effect. It is a noble structure, symmetrical, yet 
varied and picturesque, without extravagance, except in the roofs : but 
we are satisfied it is picturesque, rather in spite of the exuberant roof 
space than because of it. In a flat open space like that in which the 
museum is situated, such roofs as those of the museum and the curator’s 
house give to buildings a toy-like character. ‘The carving of the door- 
way and windows has greatly enriched the surface, which now, when 
the sun plays over it, is quite sufficiently varied. Let us add a word of 
commendation of the excellent finish of the building. Here is no costly 
fagade merely, with the rest of the edifice of an inferior material, but 
the whole is consistently wrought out; and whilst the principal front 
is that upon which the greatest labour has been expended, not even 
the back is devoid of a becoming amount of ornament. And the 
carvings, especially those of the capitals, are really in their way 
works of artistic invention, as well as singularly-skilful manipulation. 
As we mentioned last year, the capitals are all different, and each 
carved directly from the plants or foliage they represent; they are 
nearly all the work of the brothers O’Shea. Ten of the statues arc 
in their places. On. the whole they are good as parts of an architec- 
tural composition, but they are hardly what we expected from the 
sculptors employed. The best is perhaps that of Bacon; of recent 
philosophers, that of Davy; the worst, Newton, who, if like this 
comical Chinese-eyed figure, might have written ‘ Tristram Shandy, 
or been a master of the mint, but would never have evolved the 
theory of gravitation. The forest of iron columns with their capitals, 
the arched ribs and fanciful floral, spandrils produce in their curious 
intricacy a very novel and pleasing effect, and serve to show what 
may be accomplished by a thoughtful employment of iron in architec- 
ture; but what could have induced the authorities to paint them 
of colours so sad and wan ? 

One might almost, indeed, suppose there was a fancy abroad that 
iron called for Quakerish colouring. The new Floral Hall, Covent 
Garen, has been opened for concerts, as well as an adjunct to the 
opera house (we hear nothing now of the flower-market); and 
though if anything would seem to call for festive colours it would be 
a building like this, it is painted of a dull and cheerless gray, and 
consequently has, even when fully lighted up, a cold and faded look. 
As a whole, the interior of the building is indeed rather disappoint- 
ing ; the dome is less effective than we anticipated, and the orchestra 
being placed directly under it, the sound is to a great extent lost, 
and the eye finds no satisfactory point to rest upon. 

If London has gained one new large concert-room in the Floral Hall, 
it has, for a time at least, lost another by the partial destruction of 
St. Martin’s Wall. This is, however, being rebuilt, and the oppor- 
tunity, we trust, will be taken not only to improve the hall but to 
alter the extremely dangerous staircase. Had the fire happened 
during a performance in the hall, it is fearful to reflect on the 
disaster that might have resulted from the crowd in a panic attempt: 

_ing to escape by such an outlet. Attention has often been called to 
the danger, but no remedy attempted ; if the hall be rebuilt after 
such a warning, and the staircase be left unaltered, a heavy responsi- 
bility will rest on those in whose hands lies the direction of the matter. 
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Music-rooms of a lower order, but of an astonishing costly descrip- 
tion, are becoming a feature in London. First there was Canterbury 
Hall, with its expensive decorations, its large marble relievi by Geefs, 
and its handsome picture-gallery and really good collection of modern 
paintings. Then Weston’s Hall strove to surpass Canterbury Hall in the 
splendour if not in the taste of its ornamentation. And now another 
saloon has just been opened, which in costliness vies with either of its 
predecessors ; while another is in preparation in Oxford-street for the 
proprietor of Canterbury Hall; and the Panopticon (since the Al- 
hambra Palace) in Leicester-square is being converted into a music- 
hall for Mr. Smith of the Queen’s Theatre and Drury Lane. The 
newly-opened gallery, the Philharmonic Hall, Islington, is an Italian 
Renaissance saloon, of large size, superbly decorated, and_ brilliantly 
lighted ; with a more classic entrance (Ionic distyle in antis), and is 
constructed from the designs of Messrs. Finch and Paraire. It is 
hardly to be supposed that all is as costly as it appears; and, as 
might be expected, all is not in the most perfect taste; but, having 
regard to the character of the performances, the prices of admission, 
and the nature of the auditory, the place is a marvel. 

Turning from music-halls to educational institutions, we have to 
notice the completion and opening of the Baptist Theological College 
at Rawden, Yorkshire, mentioned last year. The cut shows its form 
and style. It is built of local delf-stone, hammer-dressed, the quoins 
and dressings being of Rawden Hill and local sandstones. The 
roofs are slated with Welsh slates of different colours in alternate 
lines. The front of the building extends about 260 feet. On either 
side of the entrance hall are class-rooms, with the library over them ; 
and next to these (the projecting portions with bay-windows) are, on 
the right, the lecture-room and the professors’ room ; on the left, the 
residence of the Principal ; beyond is a large dining-room ; the studies 
of the students occupy the wings; the offices are behind. At present 
accommodation is afforded for about 26 students, but provision is 


made for extension in the rear. The entire cost of the building was 


about 11,0007, ; the architect was Mr. H. J. Paull, of Cardiff. The 
building occupies .a fine site, and from the front is obtained a magni- 
ficent prospect. 

Adjoining the College of St. Cuthbert, near Durham, but as an 
independent establishment, has been built the Roman Catholic Col- 
lege of Aloysius; an extensive pile, complete in all its parts, and 

ing accommodation for 90 students, with the necessary staff of 
professors, &c. The structure, which in its extreme proportions is 
about 250 feet by 240, comprises in its principal front a, central 
entrance hall, with on either side spacious professors’, reception, and 
reading rooms, and two projecting wings, the ends of which are 
respectively a great hall, 52 feet by 28, and a handsome chapel, 62 feet 
by 25, both internal measurement. The structure, which is through- 


out built of local stone, with sandstone dressings, is Collegiate Gothic 
in style; the chapel, which has,a lady chapel projecting from one 
side, and a turret with a tall spired rodf on the other, is Decorated in 


The architect was 
In the metropolis, Parochial or National. Schools have been erected 
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with an_ attention to- architectural design quite unusual in this class 
of buildings, and generally with marked regard to convenience also, . 
The most remarkable is, howeyer,.a building not quite completed, 


St. Giles’s Schoul, Endell Street. 


St. Giles’s Paroenial Schools, situated at the corner of Broad-street, 
St. Giles’s and Endell-street. Although the cut is on too small a 
scale to show the details, it will sufficiently indicate the form and 
character of the building. It is of yellow, red, and black bricks, 
made to harmonize in a skilful manner. The Endell-street front, 
with its stately groups of engaged pointed windows in the principal 
floor, the arcade above, which in the High-street facade is pierced 
with windows, and the fine gable, with its handsome two-light win- 
dow, and the triangular light above, has a rich and cheerful effect. 
The shaft separating the lights in the windows of this front are of dark 
polished granite with carved stone capitals, and tell powerfully in the 
composition, The chimneys on either side of the gable are made 
effeetive members of the composition; but‘we wish they had not been 
carried quite so high, or rather, that the apex of the gable had been 
raised a little higher or terminated with a bold finial. The High- 
street facade is plainer and less original, but still very handsome. 
The roof is high in itself, but is by no means so in proportion to the 
great elevation of the building, and its outline is everywhere agrouelty 
broken—in the side view by the handsome iron cresting of the wall, 
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the dormers, the pattern, in forms as well as colours, of the slates, and 
the iron ridge ornament of the roof; at the ends by the chimneys and 
the steps of the gable. Of all our recent Tealioa brick buildings 
none other forms so imposing a mass, or is so striking and effective in 
expression. As will be seen, the type followed is that of the Italian 
brick architecture, specially, perhaps, that of Lombardy, but it is so 
treated that it does not wear a foreign ‘‘ transplanted ”’ aspect. 

The building, it will be observed, is very lofty, a peculiarity in 
school architecture which the difficulty of obtaining ground in Lon- 
don, and its costliness, will explain and justify. It is thus arranged. 
The basement is formed into excellent cellars; the ground floor is 
devoted to the infant school, and contains a school-room 61 feet by 
23, and a class-room 22 feet by 20, both rooms being 16} feet high : 
level with it is a play-ground, with a corridor for wet weather. The 
mezzanine floor (103 feet high) is occupied by the residences of the 
master and mistress, a committee-room, &c. On the principal floor 
is the girls’ school ; on the floor above the boys’ sekonks the school- 
rooms in both these floors being 70 feet by 30 and 18 feet high, and 
there are on each class-rooms 30 feet by 20, besides cloak-rooms, e. 
The girls’ school is abundantly lighted by the large windows, but the 
boys’ room, which receives its light from the windows in the arcade 
and that in the gable, looks by contrast rather dark: should it prove 
so, however, on trial, it would not be difficult to open a few more 
windows in the arcade without injury to the architectural effect. It 
was at first, we believe, the architect’s intention to display the con- 
structive timbers of the roof in the boys’ school. But very judi- 
ciously, as we think, he abandoned that intention, and formed a 
ceiling, marked by the string-course on the gable: thus not only 
providing some useful store-rooms, but forming apartments by means 
of which that most important part of school economy, ventilation, will 
be placed under efficient control. Recent reports of the Inspectors 
of Schools bear but too sure witness to the generally wretched ven- 
tilation in the high-pitched open-timber roof school-rooms with 
which the country has been overspread, not to make a return to 
common-sense in such a matter a subject of congratulation. ‘I'he 
sanitary arrangements throughout this St. Giles’s school have indeed 
been carefully studied: All the offices of the respective schools, 
although on the same floors, are quite away from the school and 
class rooms; they are placed in = kind of turret, which again-im- 

quite a new effect to the back facade, and the spire-roof of 
which adds considerably to the picturesqueness of the building as it 
is approached from a distance. In this turret is a lift, by which all 
heavy materials are raised to the several floors—an arrangement that 
adds its mite to the general cleanliness. The school, in fact, should 
be visited by those interested in school matters for the suggestiveness 
of its arrangements no less than the nobleness of the building. Even 
its fittings are worthy of note. The benches and desks, for example, 
are made in one, but not fixed to the floor, and are so contrived that 
the top of the desk will turn over on a hinge to the back of the form, 
and thus at once convert the forms without shifting into convenient 
backed-seats for public meetings, addresses, &c.; whilst by turning 
the forms round, so that the back edges of the two desks come 
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together, handy tables and seats are provided for tea-meetings, ‘‘ chil- 
dren’s treats,” and the like. These ingenious contrivances are the 
invention of the clerk of the works, Mr. W. J. Dale. Altogether 
the building is one in which all engaged on it seem to have entered 
con amore, and the result is a striking success. It is noteworthy, too, 
as another proof that good thoughtful work is not more costly than 
mere rule-of-thumb work, that the building will cost under 8,000/. ; 
a very small sum, if its size, substantial construction, and ornamental 
character be considered. The architect is Mr. E. M. Barry. It 
stands, we may add, but a very short distance from the handsome 
brick workshops and warehouses of Messrs, Lavers (by Mr. Withers), 
of which we last year gave an engraving (p. 251), and the very 
jleasing schools built by Mr. Wyld in Castle-street—the first of these 
brick buildings erected in London. 

Other buildings of this class we must pass over quickly. ‘Those 
of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, are perhaps a little too quaint in their 
Gothicism, but are anything but commonplace. The rooms are con- 
veniently planned, and the ventilation has been carefully attended 
to: they are for boys, girls, and infants, accommodation being provided 
for 100 of each. The architect is Mr. T. Cundy. The Aldersgate 
Ward and National Schools, Aldersgate-street, are noticeable for the 
excellence of their general arrangements and the careful provision made 
for ventilation, light, and cleanliness: they afford accommodation for 
600 children, and cost 6,000/. Schools for the district of St. John the 
Evangelist, west of Tottenham Court-road, have been erected by 
Mr. Slater, Domestic Gothic in style, of considerable size, and pos- 
sessing some good features. Also others at Winchmore Hill and else- 
where; and very extensive schools, including a school of art, &c., are 
in course of erection at Lambeth. 

The schools which have been erected throughout the country are 
very numerous; we can only mention two or three that present some 
noteworthy peculiarities. At Lea Hurst, Derbyshire, schools for 200 
children have been erected under the especial supervision of Miss 
Florence Nightingale, in which unusual attention has been given to 
the sanitary arrangements, which are reported to be remarkably suc- 
cessful, Baths and lavatories are placed in a separate building, as 
well as appliances for washing, ironing, and other household work, 
which will form a part of the ordinary instruction of the girls. 
Spacious and substantial schools have been built at Llandaff, South 
Wales, to afford accommodation for 60 orphan girls with an ample 
staff of teachers and officers. Attached are all the usual offices, with 
playgrounds, agree &c., the whole covering an area of about four 
acres. Schools similar in character, and about equal in extent, have 
also been constructed at Denbigh, in North Wales, both at the sole 
expense of the Draper’s Company, and at a cost, including fittings, of 
near 40,0007. Both are “ Domestic Gothic ” in style, and con- 
strueted of the local limestones with sandstone dressings, from the 
designs of Mr. Herbert Williams. At Old Trafford, Manchester, an 
Infant-school for the Deaf and Dumb—the first of its kind—has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. J. Redford, at a cost of 4,%00/. 
It will ultimately accommodate 50 children, ‘but. at» present the 
number is more limited. As ‘far as it: goes, however, the arrange- 
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ments are very liberal. There are a spacious schoolroom, dining- 
hall, boys’ and_ girls’ dormitories, sick wards, covered play-grounds, 
gardens, &c, 

6. Srreer ARCHITECTURE, 


In previous years we dwelt somewhat on the’ improved character 
of our street architecture. ‘There has been no falling off this year 
in the number or the character of our new offices and warehouses ; 
but we can s space for only a very brief and very general notice 
of them. In the metropolis the city maintains the lead. Large 
and substantial ranges of offices have been erected, some indeed quite 
palatial in appearance. The most striking that we have noticed is a 
vast pile of Colonial Offices on the west side of Mincing-lane, four 
stories in height, lit with coupled windows, Palladian in character, 
the enrichment being focussed in the centre of the building, where the 
doorway, a shield of arms with boldly carved supporters (by Mr. 
Tolmie) larger than life over it, and the windows above, form a very 
ornate feature: the architect was the late Mr. Whichcord. Other new 
offices and commercial buildings in the same street, in Great Tower- 
street, and in Seething-lane, close by, are of scarcely inferior import- 
ance, though not equal in merit. In Caunon-street West a spacious 
range of warehouses, with a classic fagade, has been constructed for 
Messrs. Hyams, 110 feet by 76, and 66 feet high. In this neighbour- 
hood (Queen-street, Cannon-street), Messrs. Tress and Chambers, have 
erected a somewhat ambitious rectory for the parish of St. Thomas 
the Apostle: it is Italian Gothic in character ; is of white brick, with 
red and black brick arches, stone dressings, and string-courses, and an 
inlay of coloured marbles and granite over the first-floor windows. A 
very large warehouse (65 feet frontage and 100 feet in depth) of some 
architectural character, has been built in Aldermanbury, at a cost ex- 
ceeding 10,000/., from the designs of Mr. E. Woodthorpe. 
~ The Insurance Offices have added within the last few years some of 
the most distinctive examples of civic architecture. Striking some- 
what aside from the beaten track, the Promoter Life Office, Fleet- 
street, has just produced a small but very sparkling example of Italo- 
French Renaissance. The width of the premises is but 20 feet, the 
architect has therefore been able to spread his ornamentation over the 
whole surfaee, and we have on every story shafts, pilasters, or panels 
of polished granite and coloured marbles ; a good deal of elaborate 
and fanciful, and some grotesque, carving ; and crowning all, a high 
mansard roof, with bold attic windows. On the whole the facade is 
attractive though quaint, but it is of a class that would ill bear repe- 
tition. The architect was Mr. W. G. Bartleet. The most imposing 
new brick building in the City is the London Printing and Publishing 
Company’s Offices, St. John-street. The building, which is of great 
size and very lofty, is of red brick with black bands and stone dress- 
ings, The style is Domestic Gothic, of a somewhat pronounced 
German character. The enriched first floor, the tall pointed windows 
of the upper story, and stepped gables, impart to it a striking, if some- 
whag peculiar aspect. The interior has also considerable architectural 
prasad and is fitted up with unusual care. The architect was 

r. G. 8. Clarke. The printing offices of Messrs. Petter and 
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Galpin, Belle Sauvage-yard, and Mr. Clay, Bread-street, claim notice 
as exhibiting a certain amount of architectural character. 

Before leaving the City we must mention that the great warehouse 
at the west end of Cannon-street has been rebuilt to the material hin- 
drance of the view of St. Paul’s. The piece of ground yielded by 
the Corporation is now laid open. In its centre is a wide circular 
opening, which has been surrounded with a stone balustrade, bearing 
at intervals on panels the City arms. For a long time it was a puzzle 
what this opening could be for. It turns out that the Corporation, 
whilst giving up the surface, has been burrowing for compensation 
below. Under the entire space they have formed extensive vaults 
to which there is a general entrance from Old Change: the vaults are 
to be let for store-rooms, &c. 

Proceeding west we have a large and showy building erected at 
the Covent Garden corner of the new street, for Messrs. Debenham 
and Storr, the auctioneers ; in which there is a spacious auction room 
with, at one angle, the “rostrum” built as an integral and ornamental 
part of the room. A smaller room up stairs is similarly treated but 
with less display ; the architect was Mr. T. Allom. On the Craven 
Kstate, Strand, the old and dingy shops have given place to some 
large and well-built ones. In Bond-street, a large lofty shop, Truefitt’s, 
at the corner of Burlington-street, displays a somewhat piquant com- 
bination of brick, Portland stone, and encaustic tiles, very ably de- 
signed by Mr. G. Truefitt. In Brook-street, Hanover-square, a very 
costly and ornate example—and even more costly and ornate in the 
interior than outside—of our Elizabethan Renaissance, has been con- 
structed from the designs of Mr. C. O. Parnell, for Mr. Emanuel, 
the eminent jeweller. Another immense shop and warehouse of 
some pretence has been constructed at the corner of Euston-road and 
Tottenham-court-road, for Mr. Moses, the outfitter. 

The vast Westminster Hotel is so far completed that about half the - 
western portion has been let to the Government, and is occupied for 
the Indian Office. The building from its size has a very striking 
appearance, and it is undoubtedly a very good example of French 
Renaissance architecture—though it would have been better if the 
facade had not. been of cement—but its very vastness renders it mono- 
tonous. The hotel erecting by the new Victoria Station promises to be 
far more pleasing architecturally. ‘The new Gloucester Hotel, Picca-_ 
dilly, is a very plain building. Were not our space exhausted we 
should mention some of the private residences which have been erected, 
or are building in London and its vicinity ; as the mansions in White- 
hall-gardens and Grosvenor-square ; those at Queen’s-gate, Hyde-park, © 
and others in that neighbourhood, and about Bayswater; as well as some ° 
of the many villa residences and terraces which are rising up on every 
hand, and all of which now lay claim to some measure of architec- | 
tural design. The more magnificent mansions in the ane whether 
wholly new, or “ restorations,” as in the instance of the almost regal 


alterations which, for so many years, have been proceeding at 
Alnwick, the seat of the Duke of N orthumberland, might also claim ~ 


In our larger provincial towns street architecture is now engaging 
much attention, At Liverpool the Corporation have prepared p 
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which only wait Parliamentary sanction, for laying out a large sum in 
widening and improving the streets; whilst private individuals and 
joint-stock companies are erecting warehouses, offices, and shops, 
which are, with the new public buildings, rapidly changing the entire 
aspect of the town. Manchester continues to build the warehouses 
which she has made her specialty ; and now Birmingham is making 
a vigorous effort to impart something more of architectural character 
to her narrow and =i crowded streets. At Leeds also and 
Halifax, and some other of the northern towns, some very good ware- 
houses and shops have been lately erected. Chester shows on every 
hand signs of prosperity and progress. She is building much and 
well ; and in her buildings she is happily maintaining her good old 
style—rows and all. At Bristol we were most struck with the 
artistic character that is being given to the enormous sugar factory by 


Temple-street ; now the best-looking building of its kind we fancy in 
the kingdom. 


7. Briers, Docks, &e. 


The first half of Westminster Bridge is opened for carriage traffic, 
and the other half is being carried forward with all possible despatch ; 
meantime foot-passengers have 1o make their way along a wooden 
bridge midway between the finished work and the busy workers. 

Pimlico Railway Bridge is completed; and the new Battersea 
Bridge suffers somewhat, it must be confessed, by its proximity. 
The bridge consists of four flat segmental arches, each having a clear 
span of 175 feet, and two land openings of 70 feet each. ‘There are 
two .large abutments at the ends and three piers in the river. ‘The 
entire length is 920 feet. The arches are of wrought iron and rest 
with a singularly graceful curve on the stone piers. From arch to 
arch stretch huge wrought-iron girders; the spandrils between them 
and the arches being filled with an iron frame-work, the lines of which 
radiate from the arch. Above the girders a handsome iron cornice 
extends the whole length. Nothing can well exceed the simplicity of 
the bridge, nothing well its quiet grace and majesty. It is beyond 
dispute one of the very handsomest bridges on the Thames. Its total 
cost was 90,000/.; it was designed by Mr. J. Fowler, engineer-in- 
chief to the railway. | 

The docks at Birkenhead are being carried forward vigorously. 
Half a million has been expended upon them during the past year. 
Liverpool is also busy over her docks. The government dockyards 
are being greatly enlarged: at Chatham works are in progress which 
are to cost some 200,000/., and which will, it is said, render it the 
most complete of our naval yards. 

But of still greater importance are the enormous works which are 
being carried on at the great harbours of refuge, and which involve an 
outlay that must be reckoned by millions, At Holyhead, at Dover, 
at Portland, and at Alderney, the works are of the most stupendous 
character. We must find or make an opportunity of noticing them, 
but it is obviously too late to attempt todoso now, And the no less im- 
portant, and almost equally vast, works that have been undertaken for 
the fortification of the country must be passed over now, 
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XV.—CHRONICLE OF OCCURRENCES. 
From November 1859 to November 1860. 


Noy. 18, 1859. General Garibaldi published in the ‘ Gazette de Nice’ a 
proclamation to the Italians, intimating his withdrawal from the service, 
on account of the obstacles standing in his way by the demands of a crafty 
policy. He entreats the Italians to rally round Victor Emmanuel. 

20. The masons withdraw from the strike of the building trades in 
London, having acceded to the conditions of their employers. 

22. Garibaldi took his departure from Sardinia. 

29. At a meeting of the London Trades’ Delegates, the reports of the 
Secretary and delegates showed that the cause was declining, many of the 
men having returned to their employment. Some had been out of work 
sixteen weeks, The Mee | dividend paid to skilled workmen on strike 
was reduced to 3s. 6d., aud to labourers, 2s. 6d.—Great meeting of ship- 
owners at London Tavern in favour of protection for the shipping interest. 
Mr. W. S. Lindsay, who advocated free-trade principles, was met with 
clamour and noise from the body of the meeting. 

Dec. 2. The Director-general of the Sicilian police stabbed and severel 
wounded, in a public square in Palermo, by a well-dressed man, who ser . 

7. Conference of friends of parliamentary reform held at the Guildhall 
Coffee House, London. 

8. Meeting of Agriculturists at St. James’s Hall, London, for the pur- 
pose of instituting an asylum for the relief of decayed farmers, the widows 
of farmers, and their orphans, Alderman Mechi presided. 

14, It was estimated that gold, to the amount of a million of pounds ster- 
ling, has been recovered from the wreck of the ‘ Royal Charter.’ - 

25. Some of the soldiers and militia at Aldershott, in a state of intoxica- 
tion after their Christmas dinner, quarrelled and fought, and life was sacri- 
ficed in the affray.—Loss of the ‘ Flora Temple,’ an American ship, with 
upwards of eight hundred Coolies on board. 


- 30. The Spanish squadron blew up the forts at the mouth ofthe river of 
etuan. 
31. Great storm in the Channel, causing much loss of life and property. 
Jan. 1, 1860. The Sunday evening Special Services recommenced in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


5. A battle betwéen the Spaniards and the Moroccans, in which the 
Spaniards had about 550 killed and wounded. 

6. Public meeting at Birmingham in favour of parliamentary reform, at 
which Mr. Bright, M.P., was the principal speaker. 

7. Statue of General Sir Charles Napier, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, opened 
to public view. 

9. The remains of Lord Macaulay entombed in Westminster Abbey, 
near the spot where Addison was interred. 

10. The Spaniards encountered and defeated the Moroccans. 

_21, Death of Captain Harrison, commander of the ‘Great Eastern’ 
steam-ship.. He was drowned in the entrance to Southampton Harbour, in 
consequence of the upsetting of a small boat in which he was going ashore. 

Feb. 1. An Address of the Pope gave rise to some disturbance among 
the students at Rome. 

7. General Filanghieri resigned his command of the Neapolitan troops. 

9. A midnight meeting held at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, at which 
about three hundred prostitutes attended by invitation; and after being 
supplied with tea and coffee, were addressed by the Hon, and Rev. Baptist 
Noel. Several ministers and other gentlemen took part.in the proceedings. 
Several similar were held at intervals throughout the year, the result, ac- 
cording to a statement put forth in August, being that twenty-six young 
‘women were restored to their friends, one of them having been sent to 
New York, eighteen had been placed in service, four had married, two had 
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emigrated, one was reconciled to her husband, one employed as a folder in 
the warehouse of a printer, one established in business, and ninety-one 
placed in homes or asylums. The average of the ages of the young women 
thus rescued is years, 

11. The commercial treaty between England and France published in 
the ‘ Moniteur,’ the official organ of the French government. 

12. The emigrant ship ‘ Luna’ wrecked on the rocks off Barfleur, near 
Cherbourg, and about one hundred persons perished, 

March 7, The Queen held a levée, specially for officers of Volunteer 


_ Rifle Corps. In the evening there was a grand volunteer ball in the new 


Floral Hall, Covent Garden, thus occupied on the first occasion on which 
it was used. A banquet was held in St. James’s Hall, at which the Duke 
of Cambridge presided. 

9. Loss of the steamship ‘ Hungarian,’ with all on board. She left Li- 
verpool only the day before. _ 

Ye The French government demand from Sardinia the immediate cession 
of Savoy. 

12. By votes recorded on the 11th and 12th, the people of Tuscany and 
the Romagna decided on annexation to Sardinia.—Baron Watson, while 
presiding at the assizes for Montgomeryshire, at Welshpool, was seized 
with a sudden illness, and in a few minutes breathed his last. 

15. General rising of the Sicilians against the Neapolitan government. 

16. The Hungarian students made a political demonstration at Pesth, 
when the police interfered, and arrested several of the more prominent 
individuals. In the struggle some were wounded. 

19. Popular outbreak at Rome, put down with great barbarity by the 
gendarmerie employed by the Papal authorities—men, women, and chil- 
dren being indiscriminately cut down. 

24, Treaty between France and Sardinia signed at Turin, by which 
Savoy and Nice were annexed to France. 

29. The Pope published a sentence of excommunication against. those 
who have either “ promised to aid, or who have counselled, rebellion, inva- 
sion, or usurpation in the Romagna.” Although no names are mentioned, 
~ Aaa include of course the Emperor of the French and the King of 

nia. 

31. A deputation from the Association for suppressing the rockin? of 
falsely marking or labelling goods for sale, waited upon Mr. Milner 
Gibson, President of the Board of Trade, with the view of recommending 
some legislative measures to put down the prevailing fraudulent practice 
of sending out short lengths, particularly in bobbins of cotton thread. 

April4. Insurrection in Palermo, suppressed by the Neapolitan soldiers. 

6. On this day, being Good Friday, there was a grand performance of 
sacred music at the Crystal Palace, which was attended by 37,045 persons. 

10. Riot at Greenwich among some soldiers, in attempting to suppress 
which the police were attacked by soldiers, and roughly handled. . 

11. The Queen reviewed the Aldershott division of troops. ' 

12. Sicily convulsed with political commotion. 6 he 

16. Installation of the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as Rector of the University of Edinburgh, to which office he 
had been elected by the votes of the students. _. 3 

19. Several severe shocks of earthquake felt on this and subsequent days 
at Callao and in other parts of Peru, vd 

26. George Pullinger, cashier of the Union Bank of London, arrested 
on a charge of embezzlement. He had sppropriated to his own purposes, 
chiefly for betting and time-bargains. on the Stock. Exchange, about 
263,0007. .He was subsequently tried and convicted, and sentenced to 
penal servitude for twenty years... 
| ion at Messina, in Sicily, and many persons arrested by, 

police. Mjpenty, De 9 i. ; 

3. War between & considerable ‘body ofthe Maoris, the native New 
Zealanders, and the British, in consequence of a dispute about some lands. 
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11. Subscriptions opened in London for Garibaldi; a large amount 
collected in various parts of the country. 

12, Sir Charles Trevelyan recalled from the governorship of Madras for 

ublishing his opinions in opposition to the financial schemes of Mr. James 

Jilson, the Finance Minister of India. — 

14. The London letter-carriers held a meeting to consider their griev- 
ances, to obtain redress from the post-office authorities. 

16. Garibaldi’s troops defeated those of the King of Naples, at Lioppo. 

17. General Garibaldi issued a proclamation, announcing that he had 
assumed the responsibility of the dictatorship of Sicily. 

22, Garibaldi obtained a victory over the Neapolitan forces. 

27. Tremendous gale, extending with destructive effect over Yorkshire 
and the north-eastern coast.—Garibaldi entered Palermo. 

29. The ministers of the King of Naples resigned their functions. 

30. An excursion train on the Great Northern Railway, on approaching 
the King’s Cross terminus, being imperfectly checked, broke down the 
wall in front of the terminus, crossed the public street, several persons 
receiving serious injuries. 

June 1. Armistice agreed to between Garibaldi and the Neapolitan 
troops in Sicily. 

6. Public meeting at St. James’s Hall, London, in favour of early closing, 
with reference also to the volunteer movement, Lord Elcho in the 
chair. 

14, Sardinia transferred the provinces of Savoy and Nice to the Em- 
peror of the French. 

15. Several German sovereigns held a conference on political matters of 
rautual interest at Baden Baden. 

16. The French Emperor had an interview with the Grand Duke of Baden. 

17. The ‘Great Eastern’ steamship, to the command of which Captain 
Vine Hall had been appointed, left Southampton for New York, which 
she reached on the 28th, after a passage of eleven days anda half. Her 
average rate of speed was about three hundred miles per day; the maxi- 
mum attained was fourteen and a half knots an hour, 

22. Queen Victoria sent an autograph letter to the President of th 
United States, in answer to a friendly communication from the President 
inviting the Prince of Wales to Washington. 

23, ‘The Queen reviewed eighteen thousand volunteers in Hyde Park. 

24. A party of three thousand Orpheonistes arrived in London to fulfil 
a musical engagement for three performances at the Crystal Palace. 

30. An atrocious murder committed on a boy of four years of age, the 
son of Mr. §. Savill Kent, a sub-inspector of factories, who resides near 
Road, Somerset. ‘The boy was missing from the cot in his nurse’s room 
about seven o’clock in the morning, and after an hour’s search his body 
was found stuffed down the seat of a privy on the premises, his throat cut 
from ear to ear. Several judicial inquiries have been made into this 
mysterious occurrence, but the murderer has not been discovered. 

July 2. A firm largely engaged in the leather trade, Messrs. Streatfield 
and Company, stopped payment, the liabilities of the concern being about 
750,000/., the assets estimated at 214,140/. Other houses in the leather 
trade were obliged to stop payment in consequence.—In Russia an imperial 
ukase has appeared that in future magisterial investigations in criminal 
cases shall be no longer carried on by the police, but shall be confided to 
certain officers belonging to the ministry of justice. A code of laws for 
their ‘guidance and for the police has also been issued. This reform 
extends to all the twenty-four governments of the Russian empire. _ 

9. Distribution of prizes to the successful shots in a competition of rifle 
volunteers. The prizes were distributed at the Crystal Palace by Earl de 
Grey, Under-Secretary at War. About twenty thousand persons were 
present._-The Prince of Wales embarked at Plymouth on board H.M.S. 
‘Hero,’ on a visit to Canada and the United The Duke of 


castle, Colonial Secretary of State, accompanied the prince. 
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10, Suspension of hostilities between the Druses and the Maronites. 

14. Sham fight of rifie volunteers at Chislehurst, 

- Disturbance at Naples, and conflict between the soldiers and the 

ple. 
Pe: Opening of the fourth annual conference of the International Statis- 
tical Congress, when the Prince Consort, as president, delivered an 
address. The conference closed its sittings on the 20th. 

20. The King of Naples ordered his soldiers to evacuate Sicily. 

21. England, France, and other European powers unite in sending an 
expedition to Syria to protect the life and property of Europeans, and to 
arrest the effusion of blood. A detachment of French troops accordingly 
left for Syria on the 4th of August. 

24. The Princess Frederick William of Prussia gave birth to a daughter. 

25. The Emperor Napoleon addressed a letter to Count Persigny, French 
Ambassador in London, disclaiming any hostile feeling towards England, 
with the view of calming the prevailing apprehensions on that subject. 

27. In the official trial of the Whitworth guns, with a 12-pounder gun 
firing a 12-lb. solid shot, with a 2-lb. charge of powder, and an elevation 
of 35 degrees, a distance of 10,100 yards, or about five and three quarter 
miles was obtained. 

31. Lord Dufferin sent by Government as British Commissioner to 
Syria, to assist in alleviating the misery there prevailing, and in bringing 
about a restoration of security. 

August 1. Rev. Dr. Cheever, of New York, addressed an Anti-slavery 
meeting, held in Spa Fields Chapel, London, in celebration of the anniver- 
sary of Negro emancipation in the British colonies. 

3. Mr. Evelyn, high sheriff of the county of Surrey, was fined 500/. by 
Mr. Justice Blackburn, for taking upon himself in open court to thank 
those jurymen for their attendance whose services had not been required, 
the judge having declined to do this. Mr. Evelyn having apologised, the 
judge remitted the fine ; but at a subsequent period of the assizes the high 
sheriff once more interfered, and was again fined 500/. 

7. A review of about twenty thousand volunteers took place in the 
Queen’s Park in the presence of her Majesty. It was estimated that about 
three hundred thousand spectators were on the ground. 

17. The ea to announced that England had refused to sanction 
the admission of Spain to the rank of a European power of the first class, 
a proposal to that effect having been made by the P oahebsihe of the French; 
and that the other powers had declined to press the matter. 

18. The Prince of Wales entered Quebec, where he was received with 
the utmost enthusiasm.—-Another ‘ peace’ speech made by the Emperor 
Napoleon at Lyons. 

19. Up to this time such an amount of rain had fallen as to cause munch 
anxiety respecting the coming harvest. It now changed for the better, and 

during the last few weeks of the season the weather was very favourable 
for the ripening and ingathering of the crops. 

20, Fuad Pasha, the Commissioner appointed by the Sultan to quell the 
disturbances in Syria, and punish the guilty, caused 167 persons impli- 


_ cated in the massacres to be publicly executed at Damascus, of whom 110 


members of the police force were shot, and 57 persons were hanged in the 
most public part of the city. It has been estimated that in Damascus 
alone, during the five or six days of the reign of terror, about 5,500 men, 
women, and children, were massacred; and thet the total number of per- 
sons killed in cold blood by the Druses and Moslems, since the disturb- 
ances broke out, is about 12,000. 163 villages, 220 churches, and 7 con- 
vents were destroyed, and 200 priests were butchered. 

21, Many of those concerned in the massacres in Syria were sent by Fuad 
Pasha to Constantinople, to be imprisoned and put to hard labour. 

—. The Taku forts at the mouth of the Peiho taken by the English and 
French: troops, after a determined resistance on the part of the Tartar 
troops forming the Chinese force. The allies had 400 killed and wounded. 
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The allies occupied Tien-tsin, the place where the treaty was signed, and 
the ambassadors and army proceeded towards Pekin. 

22, At a meeting held in the city of London, a Committee was organised 
to collect subscriptions, to be applied in aiding Garibaldi in his efforts to 
liberate Italy. 

26. Great fire in Long Acre, London, which broke out in Kesterton’s 
coach factory, and made it aruin. The fire extended to St. Martin’s Hall, 
built by Mr. Hullah for music classes and concerts, and often used for 
public meetings, lectures, &c. Of the Hall the walls only were left. 

30. Termination of the strike in the Coventry silk trade, the workmen 
having come to a mutual arrangement to make the best terms they could 
with their several employers. 

Sept. 1. Review of about 11,000 Lancashire volunteers at Knowsley 
Park, the seat of the Earl of Derby. About 100,000 spectators were 

resent, 
: 4. Collision of excursion-trains on the East Lancashire Railway, near 
Helmshore station, about eighteen miles north from Manchester. ‘Ten 
persons were killed, and nearly one hundred injured. 

7. The King of Naples left Naples for Gaeta. He was conveyed ina 
Spanish ship. 

8. Garibaldi entered Naples, accompanied only by his staff, and was 
received by the inhabitants with open arms. He immediately organised 
the government. 

9, Garibaldi at Naples proclaimed Victor Emmanuel King of Italy. 

11, Garibaldi hands over the Neapolitan fleet to the Sardinian Admiral. 

12. Pesaro taken by the Sardinian troops. 

14, Perugia taken vy the Sardinians. 

20. The Prince of Wales, under the title of Baron Renfrew, enters the 
United States on his way to Washington to visit the President. 

22. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort embarked at Gravesend for 
Germany, via Antwerp. 

24. Fourth annual meeting of the Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science, held at Glasgow. Lord Brougham, as President, delivered 
an introductory address. ‘The meetings continued four days. 

29. Ancona capitulated. The papal army, with their commander, 
General Lamoriciére, surrendered priscners of war. 

30. The ‘ Moniteur’ contained an article intimating that the Emperor 
Napoleon had decided to reinforce the army of occupation at Rome, and. 
that the Sardinian government had been informed that General Goyon had 
been instructed to extend his action as far from Rome as might be neces- 
sary for the protection of the Pope and the city of Rome.—The British - 
consular church in Paris, in connection with the Established Church of 
Scotland, opened by the Rev. Mr. Crombie, who has been appointed 
minister by the British Government under the Consular Act. 

Oct. 1. Battle of the Volturno, in which Garibaldi repulsed with loss the 
Neapolitan army. 

2. The Sardinian Chambers specially convened, in order to ascertain 
whether the Cavour ministry and policy had their confidence, met, and- 
passed resolutions in sanctioning the policy of the government, 

25. Conference at Warsaw on European affairs between the Emperors 
of Russia and Austria and the Prince Regent of Prussia. . 

Nov. 2. Capitulation of Capua. 

3. Result of the votes on annexation to Sardinia, given by the people of 
the Two Sicilies, declared at Naples—for, 1,302,064; against, 10,312. 

7. The King of Sardinia entered Naples. 

9. Garibaldi retired to his small property on.the island of Caprera. 

14. Empress of the French arrived in London, incognita, on her way to 

5. The Prince o es arriyed at Plymouth on-his return from the 
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XVI—NECROLOGIGAL TABLE 
OF LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, ETC. 


1859. . Age. 
Nov. 16. Stone, Frank, A.R.A., artist . - 60 
20. Elphinstone, Hon. Mountstuart, . History of India,’ ke. - §1 


22. 


3 


| 


Jan. 


wo 


May 4. 
8. 


10. 


12, 


23. 


June 9. James, G. P. R., novelist, &e. . 
10. Whiehcord, John, architect 


26. Brough, TRobert B. farce-writer and. 
ugust 2. Wa 


eT. ‘Wilson, Rt. Hon. James, political economist 


22. 
24. 
1B. 
18, 
21. 


Oct. 


Nov. 8. 
ll. 


. Irving, 
. Fincham, John, treatises on ship-building 


- De Quinc ney, Thomas, general literature. 
. Grimm, Wi 


. Spence, William, entomologist . ° 


. Ross, Sir Wm. Chas., miniature painter 
. Todd, R. Bentley, writer on surgery, &c. . 
. Arndt, Ernst Mauritz, German poet 

. Forster, Dr. Thomas, natural philosophy . 
. Napier, Sir William F. P., military historian 
- Schréder Devrient, Madame, actress 
. Jullien, M. Camille, musician . 
. Jameson, Mrs. Anna, writer on art . 
. Williams, Rev. David, Warden of New College 

. Narrien, John, Professor of Mathematics at Sandhurst 


30. Fletcher, Rev, Alexander, theologian 
1, Landells, Ebenezer, engraver on wood 
2. Hersent, Louis, French painter 
3. Chalon, A. E., RA., pointer 

Dundonald, Thomas, 


Wilson, Dr. George, Professor of Technol zy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh | 


. Lawrie, Dr. J. A. , Professor of Surgery i in the University 


of Glasgow . . 


ashington, general literature. 


ilhelm Carl, philologist and popular antiquarian 
Lee, Joseph, enamel painter : 


Macaulay, Thomas Babington, Lord, “historian, &e. 
Leake, Col. William Martin, geographer . 


Franck, Dr. Gustav von, German painter . 


Mure, Col. William, ‘ Literature of Greece’ 
Finlaison, John, actuary . 


. Amos, Andrew, Downing Professor of Law at Cambridge 


Musgrave, ‘Thomas, “Archbishop of Canterbury” 

Wilson, Horace 7 gen, Boden Professor of Sanscrit at 
Oxford Univers ° 

Parker, Rev. Th a American theologist 

, Sir Charles, architect . 

Albert, novelist, &c. . 


Smith, 


ee 
@ 


Powell, Rev. Baden, Savilian Professor at Oxford Uni- 
versity 

eneral literature 
, Sir George ‘Henry, travels and politics . . 
De Camps, Alexandre, French painter . 
Hartley, Jesse, engineer 
Jardine, David, writer on criminal law ° 
Locke, Joseph, engineer . 
Schopenhauer, Arthur, German. philosopher 


arl of, autobiographer 
Fellows, Sir Charles, 31) 
Scharf, George, artist DEGO 
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BRITISH ALMANAC AND COMPANION. 
ALLIANCE: 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
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(Branch Offices: Edinburgh, Ipswich, and Bury St. Edmunds.) 


Capital, FIVE MILLIONS Sterling. 
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Directors. 
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“Life Assurances are granted under an extensive variety of forms, 
with, or without participation, and at moderate premiums; the rates for 
the Younge es being lower than those of many of the older and most 
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Actual Service Risk within the United Kingdom in Volunteer Rifle 
oe Artillery Corps, ond in the Militia, is covered by the Company's 

0. icies, 


Fire Assurances, both at home and. abroad, are accepted at very 
moderate premiums. 


The Assured participate in the Profits in of 
force for five complete years... 
“PRANCIS A. ENGELBACH, 
Aetuary and Secretary. 
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Premiums, viz., upon payment of “ four-fifths” of the rates chargeable according to the 
Society's Table, subject to certain conditions. A Prospectus setting forth the table of 
re rates, and the special conditions referred to, may be had by application at the 
Bonus:—The whole available Bonus is the sole property of Life Assurers; no part 
whatever is taken from it to be shared amongst proprietors. The greatest advantage to 
Life Assurers necessarily results from this principle of Mutual Assurance, that at the 
end of every fifth year, return is made to every Assurer of that which is then found to 
be an excess of payment made by him, beyond that which the circumstances of the 
case required as proved by experience. 

'.Assurers have the privilege at the time of making an Assurance, of selecting the 
mode in which the Bonus, whenever due, shall be a pied, @.e., either in an immediate 
Cash payment, or to the. reduction of the Annual mium, or to the increase of the 
Capital sum ‘assured. 

Next Bonus in 1861. Assurances made previously to such year will share therein. 
ANCES may be effected on LIVES, SURVIVORSHIPS, 


&c. &c., as stated in the Society’s Prospectus, to any amount 
not exceedi ing £5 ¥ 


The present Amount Assured upon Life exceeds  £3,000,000 
The Invseted Capital is upwards of . 1,000,000 
The Average Income is upwards of . 130,000 


Applications: for Prospectuses, or further information, to be made at the Office, 3, 
BROAD SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER. (Entrance to the Office at No. 2.) 

This Society is strictly confined to the Clergy of the Church of England and ofthe 
‘Episcopal Church of Scotland, their Wives and Families, and the near relations of them- 
Selves and Wives, and. is distinguished from other institutions by the title of 


“THE MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY.” 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 
_ EMPOWERED BY. ACT OF oF PARLIAMENT, 8 WM. IV. 


ECONOMIC 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


6, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1823, 


DIRECTORS. 
ROBERT BIDDULPH, Esq., Chairman, 
WILLIAM ROUTH, Esq., Deputy Chairman. ~ 
ALFRED KINGSFORD BARBER, Esq. | SIR ALEX, DUFF GORDEN, Bart. 


HENRY BARNETT, Esq Rear-ApmrraL ROBERT GORDON. 
THe Rr. Hon. E. PLEYDELL BOU. | CHARLES MORRIS, Esq. 

VERIE, M.P GEORGE KETTILBY RICKARDS, Esq. 
EDWARD CHARRINGTON, Esq. AUGUSTUS KEPPEL ‘STEPHENSON, 
PASCOE CHARLES GLYN, Esq: | Esq. 


- 


Actuary.—JAMES JOHN DOWNES, Fsq., F.RAS, 
Secretary. ALEXANDER MACDONALD, Fsq. 


At the Tatrty-sevENTH ANNUAL MEETING of the Society, held the 
17th March, 1860, Robert Biddulph, Esq., the Chairman of the Society, 
stated the following particulars relative to the results of the business 
in 1859, as compared with those of 1858 :— 

Policies Sums New 

Issued. Assured. Premiums, 
1859 .. .728. . . £580,427. . . £18,854 
1858 e 468 e 323.670 e ° 10,273 


Increase. . 255. . . £206,757. . . & 8,081 


The Society offers the following ADvANTAGES— <i 
The lowest rates of Premium on the Mutual System. 
The whole of the Profits divided amongst the Policy Holders 
every Fifth Year. Reversionary Bonuses have been added’ to 
Polices to the extent of £1,865,000, The last Bonas, declared 


in 1859, which averaged £65 per Cent, on the Premiums paid, 
amounted to £475,000, 


8,256 Policies are now in force, yielding an annual income of £188, 165, 


—assuring the sum of £6,545.457, which, with £638, 192 Bonus 
additions, makes a total of £7,183,649. 


The Invested Capital is £1,815,696, producing upwards of £72,000 


ae Annum—thus making the present Annual Income of the 
ociety above £260,000. 


Service in the Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteer Corps will not affect 
the validity of Policies. 


Prospectuses and Surther particulars may be obtained on application to 
"ALEXANDER, MACDONALD, 
UTUM 
xu 2 
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BRITISH ALMANAC! ADVERTISING | SHEET, 
LIFE ASSURANCE | COMPANY. 


its 


Feud Otter, 


7, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
GiTY BRANCH—63, MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


1838. 


The Business of the Medical, Invalid, and General Life Assurance Society having 


been amalgamated with the Albert Life Assurance re the united businesses. will 
hencefurth be carried on under the above title, 


DIRECTORS. 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, Esq., M.D. | JAMES NICHOLS, Esq. 


Capt. The Hon. 8. T. CARNEGIE, R.N., C.B. Rear-Admiral The Right Hon. LORD GEORGE 
Lieut.-Colonel J. CROUDACE. PAULET, C.B. 

SWYNFEN JERVIS, Esq. GEORGE RAYMOND, Esq. 

WILLIAM KING, Esq. THOS. STEVENSON, Esq., F.5S.A. 

G. GOLDSMITH KIRBY, Esq. ROBERT WHITWORTH, Esq. ty 


| DEPARTMENT OF MEDICAL STATISTICS. 
Witiiam Farr, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., D.C.L, General Register Office. 
: Actuary HENRY WILLIAM SMITH. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 


Assurances, Annuities, and Endowments granted, and every provision for Families 
arranged. Premiums on the half-credit system. Extension of limits for voyaging and 
residence at ordinary rates, Naval and Military Lives, notin active service, assured ‘at 


DISEASED .LIVES. 


ae ‘special Tab of the Medical Life Office having fully established the accuracy of 
al Tables for Diseased Lives, these risks will be taken as heretofore. 


INDIA AND. THE COLONIES. 
_ Assurances. effected at the most moderate rates of Premium which recent, data 
justifies, and more than ordinary facilities, given to. Assurers proceeding abroad. 
DAYS OF GRACE. mee 
Payment of ad secured by an Rat upon it, when death occurs during 
of grace, 
GUARANTEE ‘DEPARTMENT. 


In this Department the Company guarantees the fidelity of persons filling or about to 
fill situations of trast;/and when a Life Assurance is combined with such guarantee, a 
| considerable reduction. is made in: the premium for: the’ latter. 

Accumulated. exceeds . + £500,000 
Amount Paid to the Public ‘in Claims and 
Bonuses’ reaches to morethan 800,000 
Apna Income from Life Premiums upwards of 220,000 


‘The ney bosiness is now progressing atthe rate of more than £25,000 per annum. 
C’ DOUGLAS SINGER, Secretary 
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BRITISH ALMANAC) ADVERTISING ‘SHEET. 


ATLAS VASSURANCE OFFICE, 


Established 180 
And Empowered by Act of Parliament of the 54th Geo. III. ¢. 79. 


445 
T2335 


‘Chairman.—Joun- LIVER ANSON, E q- 

Deputy Gorge Prescot, Esq. 
Sm BaYNES, Bart. | JOHN GrorGE MACLEAN, Esq. 
AnrTHUR EDWARD CAMPBELL, | Samusn;KusTace Maaay, Esq. 
Tuomas CuarMay, Esq., F.R.S. Cart. Arex. L, Mosteomery, R.N. 
BexJAMIn Buck GREENE, Esq. JOSEPH PULLEY, Esq. 
_ JOSEPH GROTE, Esq. | ARTHUR AUGUSTUS Rascu, Esq. . 

Auditors. —Joun Otrver Hanson, Jun., Esq., and Paitrp AINSLIE WALKER, Esq. 
Actuary.—CHARLES ANSELL, Esq., F.R.S. Seeretary.—Kicnarp Ray, Esq. 
Solicitor.—Tuomas Brownin@, Esq. 
Medical CouLson, Esq., F.R.C.S. 
Lunkers.—Messrs, PRESCOTT, GROTE, CAVE and CAVE, 


This Office having been established upwards of 52 years, more than sufficient time 
has elapsed to test the soundness of the principles on which it has been conducted. 


During that period its prosperity and the magnitude of its operations have been con- 
stantly increasing. In the 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


The Accumulated Premiums are over £1,700,0900. And the Annual Income exceeds 
£190,000, 

Bonuses have been declared on some Policies to an amount greater than the sum 
originally assured. 


Premiums have been extinguished, where the parties assured have applied the bonus 
in reduction of the Annual Premium. 


_At the valuation up to Christmas, 1859, there existed a Surplus of £270,295,—-the 
whole of which belonged to the Po liey-holders. 

The next valuation will be made up to Christmas, ] 864. Policies on the Participating 
Scale, in England or Ireland respectively, which may, be effected before that date, will, 
if the parties be then alive, participate in the surplus in proportion to the time they 
may have been in force. 

e sum of upwards of £3,500,000 has been paid during. the existence of. he Office 
for claims under Life Policies, of which amount a very considerable part was for Bonuses. 

Persons Assuring’ in’ Great. Britain haye the optiom of Participating Rates of Pre- 
mium, or of Non-Participating Rates. 

~The Directors beg to announce that the rates of Premium have heen’ 
and re-adjusted in accordance with a long experience, and that | 

The New Scale will be found very advantageous to persons desiring to commence 
assuring early in life. tax A ai 

The Non-Participating Scale is particularly. adapted to parties wishing to assuge 
fixed sum only, at a fixed rate of Premium, and on low terms. 

— Premiums may be paid Annually, Half-yearly, or by a limited numbey of Annual 


Payments, AATHAAAUD 
FIRE DEPARTMENT, 


\ d3 

This tmdertakes the Assnranee/ of! in the 
United Kingdom, at Rates of Premium and upon, Principles which will;be found quite 
as advantageous to the interests of the a as those o ae by = other Office. 
The Directors can confidently refer to the: Well-khowW of the Company for 
liberality‘and promptitude in.the discharge of claims made 
years it has been establishedr) ot bieG ofT 


Renevcalsshould be paid within fifteendays after the,réspective. when 

Tables of Rates, Forms of Proposal, and any information needful to ‘effect ife or Fire 
‘Assuraiices, may be obtained of Office, Nos Cheapside,’ London, 
or to.any.of the Company’s Agents. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE, 


Incorporated «.p..1720, 


FOR LIFE, FIRE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 


Head Office.—No. 7, ROYAL EXCHANGE, CORNHILL. 


Joun ALVEs ArBUTHNOT, Esq., Governor, 
Joun ALEX. Hankey, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
Boxamy Dosres, Jun., Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 
Nats. “ALEXANDER, Esq. ; J. Esq. W. Kuve, Esq. 
R. BaGGaLay, Esq. R. GILLESPIE, Jun., Esq. Esq. 
H. B. Bax, Esq. H. G. Gorvoy, Esq. os 
J. Esq. E. Gower, Esq. R. W. Petty, R.N. 
Epwarp Bupp, . S. Greeson, Esq. M.P. D. PowELL, Esq. 
Eow. Burmester, Esq. A.C, Gurunte, P.F. RoBertson, Esq. 
C. CRAWLEY, 7. E, Harnace, Esq. A. TROTTER, Esq. 
F. G. Esq. Louis Hutu, Esq. L. P. Wunson, Esq. 


WEST END OFFICE, No. 7, PALL MALL, 


Committee.—Two Members of the Court in rotation, and Henry Krnascore, Esq., and 
Joun Tipp Prart, Esq. Superintendent.—Putip Scoonss, Esq. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Actuary.—Peter Harpy, Esq., F.R.S. 
This Corporation has granted Assurances on Lives for a period exceeding ONE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY YEARS, having issued its first Policy on the 7th of June, I7ahe 
Two-thirds, or 66 per cent., of the entire Profits are given to the Assured. 


Policies may be opened under any of the following plans, viz. :— 


At a low rate of premium, without participation in profits, or at a somewhat higher 
rate, entitling the Assured, either after the first five years, to an annual abatement of 
premium for the remainder of life, or, after payment of the first premium, to a partici- 
pation in the ensuing Quinquennial Bonus. 


The high character which this ancient Corporation has maintained during NEARLY 
Aa CENTURY aND A Ha_r, secures to the public a full and faithful declaration of profits. 


The Corporation bears the whole expenses of Management, thus givi Pine ckvsing to baad 
Assured, conjoined with the protection afforded by its Corporate 
equal to those of any system of Mutual Assurance. 


All Policies are issued FREE FROM STAMP DUTY, or from charge of any de- 
scription whatever, beyond the Premium. 


, The Fees of Medical Referees are paid by the Corporation. Ss oF 
Annuities are granted by the Corporation, payable half-yearly. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Manager—Tuos. B. Bateman, Esq. 
« Common Assurances, One Shilling and Sixpence per Cent. a4 
Hazardous Assurances, Two Shillings and Sixpence per Cent. 


- Doubly Hazardous Assurances, Four Shillings and Sixpence per Cent. 
and Assurances accepted at moderate Rates. 


and all other information may be obtained hy" te a written or 


personal application to the Actuary, the Manager of the Fire Department, or to the 
iperintende t of the ‘West’ End Office, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


EQUITABLE ASSURANCE OFFICE, 
‘NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


INSTITUTED 1762. 


Directors. 
Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Trepecar, President. 
WILLIAM SAMUEL JONES, Esq., Vice-President. 
Freperick Esq., Vice-President.’ 

Dacres Apams, Esq. _ JOHN ALLDIN Moore, Esq. 
CHARLES CuRLING, Esq. | CHARLES Port, 2 
CHARLES DYNELEY, Esq. Rev. Russert, D.D. 
Puttre HarpwWIck, Esq. James SPICER, Esq. 
SAMUEL LawForD, Esq. Joun CHARLES TEMPLER, Esq. 
Sir ALEXANDER Morison, M.D. Henry Serprimus Hype Wo. astoy, Esq. 

Capital.—31\st December, 1859 :—£3,360,000 in the 3 perCents. £3,067,421 on Mort- 
gage of Freehold Estates, £20,000 Exchequer Bills. £60,290 Advanced on Policies. 

Income.—Arising from the Interest on the above Capital, and the Annual Premiums 
on existing Policies, £420,000 per annum. 

Division of Profits or Bonus.—Two-thirds of the clear Surplus Stock is decennially 
appropriated as a Reversionary Bonus, but parties may receive the value in present 
money of such reversionary benefits, or may apply them in reduction of their future 
Annual Premiums. In the event of a participating policy becoming aclaim between 
the decennial periods of division, it receives a further addition in respeetiof every 
annual premium become due and paid thereon since the preceding appropriation 5.80 
that the profits are to a certain extent distributed annually ALL 

The remaining third of the Surplus is reserved for security, and as an accumulating 
fund for future distribution. 

The sum paid by way of Bonus, or for Additions to claims on death, and for Addi- 
tions redeemed in the ten years ending 3lst December, 1859, exceeds THREE 
MILLIONS AND a HALF. 

Advances on Policies.—The Directors under a recent Bye-law are preparéd to grant 
Loans on unencumbered policies effected in this Office, not exceeding nine-tenths of 
the value of such policies. 

TABLE OF ANNUAL PREMIUMs per Cent. for assuring any sum from £50 to £10,000 upon 
the Life of any Healthy Person from the Age of Eight to Sixty-seven. 


For the For the For the | | For the 
whole Life. whole Life.!| | whole Age. | whole Life.| 


£. 58. 
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The EquiTaBLE Socrety now offers to Insurers the Security of a very large Capital, 
and, in the present position of the Society, confers a right.to participate, after payment 
of the Sixth Annual Premium, in the Profits of the Office, such Profits being increased 
by the accumulations from a large Surplus reserved out of former Divisions of Profit. 

When the Income, the early Division of Profits, the regularly published Annual 
Expenses of this Office, and the very large proportion which the Capital bears’ to the 
whole amount of the sums assured, together with the additions upon them, are'taken 
mto consideration, the public may clearly perceive the great advantages it. holds,out to 

Assurers, ‘ 


By Order of the Court of Directors, 
ARTHUR MORGAN, Actuary. 


A Weekly Court is every. Wednesday, from: Eleven to One: Clock; at, the 
Society’s House, near Blackfriars Bridge, torecetve Proposals for new.Assurances ; 
and attendance is.given at the Office every day from-Ten to Four o'clock ; where, 
upon Application, the Results of the Proposals may be known. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


PAGL® INSURANCE COMPANY, 
3, CRESCENT, NEW, BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C. 


Lorp BATEMAN. Lior, Esq. | Hon. E. T, Yorxe, M.P., 
Rosert CHEERE, Esq. Wm. JxAMEs MAXWELL, Esq. | And other Gentlemen. 
Cuas. T. HoLcomse, Esq. | CHARLES Prick, Esq. 


Tuomas BoDpINGTON, Chairman. 

AvGusTUs Bare M.D., Deputy-Chairman, 
Cuar.rs Biscuorr, Esq. | Tuck. HArman Luioxp, Esq. | Rosr, Esq. 
Joun Wuite Cater, Esq. | JosHua Lockwoon, Esq. GEORGE Esq. 
THomas Devas, Esq. James Murray, Esq. Txos. G. SAMBROOKE, Esq. 
Sir Jas. B. East, Bart., M.P.‘| Sir W. G. OusELEy, K.C.B., Captain L, 8. Trxpar, R.N. 
NATHANIEL GouLD, Esq. D.C.L. Right Hon, Sir JonxnYouna, 
Rosert A. GRAY, Esq. W. Anp. Peacock, Esq. ‘Bart. 
Cuas. THos, HotcomBe, Esq. | Price, Esq. 

“Actuary and, Secretary.—CHar.Es JELLICOE, Esq. 

The realized Assets of this Company amount to about Two Millions sterling. 

'. The:Annual Income is about Three Hundred and Eightv-five ‘Thousand Pounds... . 

The number of existing Policies is upwards of Sixteen Thousand Five Hundred. |... 

The total Amount Assured exceeds Nine Million. 

The Divisions of Surplus are Quinquennial, and the whole surplus (less twenty per 
cent. only) is distributed amongst the Assured, At the Division of Surplus in. 1857, 
about £208,000 was added to the sums assured under Participating Policies. The Pre- 
miums required, although moderate, entitle the Assured to 80 per cent, of the Quin- 
quetinial Surplus. 

The Lives assured are permitted, in time of Peace, without extra charge, to reside in 
any country (Australia and California excepted) north of 33 degrees north latitude, or 
south of 33 degrees south latitude, or to pass by sea (not being seafaring persons by pro- 
fession) between any places lying in the same hemisphere distant more than 33 degrees 
from the Equator. 
a Policy Stamps and Medical Fees required on effecting Assurances are paid by the 

Sompany. 

By recent enactments, persons are exempt, under certain restrictions, from Income 
Tax, as respects so much of their income as they may devote to Assurances on Lives. 

The Annual Reports of the Company’s state and progress, Prospectuses, and Forms, 
may be had, or will be sent, post free, on application at the Office, or to any of the 
Company’s Agents. 


GENERAL 
LIFE AND FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1837. Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
62, KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON. 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION... 
DIRECTORS. 


Txomas Esq., Alderman, Chairman, 
Tuomas BripGr Simpson, Esq., Yeputy-Chairmay 


JA00B GEORGE Corr, Esq. | Gro. S. FREEMAN, Esq. 
| 


DELF, Esq. CuHarLes JAMES Heatu, ~ 
Joun Drxon, Esq. JAMES PILKINGTON, Esq., M.P. 
BEnJAMIN Epeineron, Esq. The Rt, Hon. C. P. M.P. 

Jonx T.. FLETcHEn, Esq. Epwarp WILSON, Esq. 
Secretary.—Tuomas Prick, LL.D. Fire Manager—Francis Curnpertson, Esq. 
» IN THE LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Four-fifths of the Profits divisible by the Com- 
pany’s Deed of Settlement, amongst Assurers on the Participating Table. 
_ The Policies of the Company are paid when the Renewal Premium is received within 
_ No charge for Stamps is made on Life Assurance Policies issued by the Company. 
extra premium for service in Volunteer Rifle 
All business relating to Life Insurances, Deferred Annuities, and Family Endow- 
ments, transacted on liberal’ terms. 
IN ‘DHE: FIRE DEPARTMENT.—Houses, Furniture, Stock-in-Trade, Mills, Mer- 
chandise, Shipping in Docks, Rent, Farming Stock, and other Risks, Insured at moderate 
Rates. Losses by Explosion of Gas made good by the Company. 
LOANS are advanced on Personal Security, and the Deposit of a Life Policy, 
A liberal Commission allowed to Solicitors, Auctioneers, and Surveyors, 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING ‘SHEET. 


IMPERIAL LIFE IN SURANCE COMBANY 
1, OLD’ BROAD STREET, | 
1820, 


Directors, 


Freperick Pattison, man. 
‘Tuomas Newman Esq., Deputy-Chairinan. 


Troxas G. Esq. GuORGE Es 

James C. C, BELL, Esq. Esq. 
CHARLES Cave, Esq, Samven Hreeert, 

Epw. H. Esq. JaMES Gorpon Murpocu, Esq- 
GrorcEe Cotram, Esq, R. Rosrxson, Esq. 
GrorGE HENRY Esq. Martin T, Syutu, Esq., M.P. 


Henry Davipson, Esq Newman Smrrtu, Esq. 


SecurityThe Assured are protected from the ‘liabilities attaching to mutual 
assurance bya fund of @ million and a@ half sterling, of which nearly a million is 
actually invested, one-third in Government Securities, and the remainder in — 
debentures and mortgages in Great Britain. 

Profits,—Four-fifths, or eighty per cent. of the profits are assigned to Policies every 
fifth year. The assured are entitled to participate after payment “ot one premium, ~ 

Purchase of Policies.—A liberal allowance is made on the surrender. of a Policy, 
either by acash payment or the issue of a Policy free of premium. 

Claims.—The Company has disbursed in payment of claims and additions upw ards 
of 1,600,000, 

*Proposals for Insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch 
Office, 16, Pall Mall, London ; or to any of the Agents throughout the Kingdom. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 


» *,* Service allowed in Militia and Volunteer Corps within the United Kingdom. | 


Established 1838. 


VICTORIA AND LEGAL & COMMERCIAL. 
LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, 


CREDIT of ONE-THIRD of the Premiums till Death, or ONE- 
F for Five Years.— When an Assurance is effected for the whole term of 
life, one-half of the Annual Premiums may remain on eredit for Five Years at 5 per 
cent, per annum interest, to be paid off at the expiration of the Five Years, or to remain 
as a charge upon the Policy as may be agreed upon; or one- -third of the Premiums 
may remain unpaid till death. 

PROFITS—BONUS.— four-fifths or 80 per cent. of the entire profits of the 
Company are appropriated every five years to parties assuring on the profit scale, and 
who have been assured three clear years; the bonus may be applied | either ae addition 
to the sum assured, or in reduction of the future premiums. 

LOANS ON REAL OR PERSONAL SECURITY.— axe 
made upon the security of Freehold and Leasehold y of adequate value, of e 
Interests, Reversions, and other assignable property or 


‘To parties Assured or Assuring in this Office great: facilities are offered: for’ dbtatning 


at small expense, and quickly, temporary advances 
liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and others introducing busines’ 
mpany. 
The Board of Directors meet every at Half-past One. "Clock, but 
every facility is given for effecting Assurances on any, ot A ; Le 


Forms of Proposal, and every information may beobtained ion: application at the 
Company’s Offices, No: 18, King William Street, Marista) lor by! letter: ‘addressed 
to the Actuary, or of any of the Company’s Agents.) 
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RRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


REVERSIONARY INVESTMENT COMPANY. 


INSTITUTED 1837. 


For the Purchase of Absolute or Contingent Reversions, Life Interests, 
and Policies of Assurance on Lives. 


OFFICE—No. 63, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Joun PemBerton Herwoop, Esq.—Chairman, 
Epwin Warp Scappine, Esq.—Deputy-Chairman, 


Forms for submitting Proposals for Sale may be obtained at the Offices 
of the Company. 


@overnesses’ Benevolent Institution. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 
WITH POWER TO HOLD LAND BY GIFT, PURCHASE, OR BEQUEST, 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 
Tux HON. WILLIAM ASHLEY. LIEUT.-COLONEL LONG. 
Tae REV. ALFRED J. BUSS, M.A. J. TIDD PRATT, Ese. 
B. BOND CABBELL, Esq. F.R.S, F.S.A. FREDERICK R. 
F. PATEY CHAPPELL, ROBERT A. SLANEY, M.P. 
Ww. TIMBRELL ELLIOTT, Tue REV. SPOONER, M.A 
Six 3S, M.D., W. JESSE ST 
WILLIAM GILPIN, Ese. Tue EARL OF SHREWSBURY AND TALBOT. 
JOHN WILLIAM HALE, Ese. EDWARD THORNTON Ese 
Tus HON. ARTHUR KINNAIRD, M.P. T. PARRY WOODCOCK, Esq 
Tux LORD LILFORD. 


Honorary Secretary.—Mirs. DAVID LAING, 
Secretary. —CHARLES ‘ WILLIAM KLUGH, Ese., 32, Sackville Street, W. 


The objects of this Society are— » 
Temporary Assistance to Governesses in distress, afforded privately 
delicately, through the Ladies’ Committee. 
Annuity Fund. Elective Annuities to Aged Governesses, secured on invested 
copia tal, and thus independent of the prosperity of the Institution. 
vident Fund. Provident Annuities purchased by Ladies in an way: con- 


nected with Education, upon Government Security, agreeably to the Act of Parliament. 
This branch includes a Savings Bank. 


A Home for Governesses during the intervals between their engagements. 

A System of Registration, entirely free of expense. 

An Asylum for the Aged. 

Membership consists in the payment of an annual Guinea, or of Ten Guineas in 
one sum. Subscribers are entitled to vote for Annuities in the proportion of one Vote 
for each Annual Half-Guinea not in arrear, and for each Donation of Five Guineas. 


Subscriptions are due on the ist of January, and can always be remitted by Post Office 
Order, or by a Cheque crossed “ Sir 8. Scott & Co,” ” " 


ALLEN’S PATENT PORTMANTEAUS 
AND TRAVELLING BAGS, ~ 
Ladies’ Dress Trunks, Dressing Bags, 
with Silver Fittings, 
Writing and Dressing 
Cases, 


ALLEN’S PATENT 500 other for Home or Continental 
Travelling. Llustrated Catalogues, post free. 


ae J. W. ALLEN, 
Manufacturer, 18 & 22, WEST STRAND, LONDON. 


Also, ALLEN’S Illustrated Catalogue of Officers’ Portable Bedsteads, 
Drawers, Chairs, Canteens, &c., post free. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC “ADVERTISING SHEET, 


SOCIETY FOR. PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
woo TY ‘KNOWLEDGE. 


WORKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Arrican Krncpoms AND. (Sketches of the), with Map 
BIRDS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 12 Colored Plates , 
British SETTLEMENTS 1N (History of). 
British Frsaes (A Familiar History of). Feap. 
British BuTTERFuIES. Colored Plates 
CuanneEL IsLanps (Rambles among the) 
CHAPTERS ON COMMON THINGS BY THE SEasIpe, By Aane Pratt 
CHEMISTRY OF . 
DEWDROP AND THE Mist. By Charles Tomlinson, Esq, 
EVENINGS AT THE MICROSCOPE. By P. H. Gosse, Esq. 
FLOWERS OF THE Fietp, By Rev. C. A. Johns. 
Forest TREES, 2 vols, By Ditto 
GARDENING FOR CHILDREN. “By Ditto. Py 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF UseruL AkTS, MANUFACTURES, AND 
Woodcuts. By — Tomlinson, Esq. In 1 Volume. 4to.. 
LirE OF NELSON . 
LIFE OF WELLINGTON . 
Mary GROVE 
Moxtuiy Flower GARDEN (The). Colored Plates. Edited by Rev. 
MontTHLy GLEANINGS FROM THE FIELD AND GARDEN, Pa win by 
Cc. A. Johns. With 24 Colored Plates . 
Montuty Witp Fiowers, Edited by Ditto 
MontH_y Wrixpow Fiowexs, Edited by the Rev. C. A. Johns 
Ocean (The). By P. H. Gosse, Esq. 
Oup Arm CHAIR eThe). A Retrospective Panorama. of Travels by Land and Sea 
Our NATIVE Sonesters. By Anne Pratt. 73 Colored Plates . 
Paris (Rambles Round), By the Rev. C, A. Johns. e 
PicturE Books ror CHILDREN—(ANIMALS). By the Rev. CA. Johns 
PICTURES AND STORIES FOR LitTLE CHILDREN. By Isabella E. Glennie . 
Prrearrn ; the Island, the People, and the Pastor. By the Rev. T. B. Murray 
Poisoxous, Noxious, aND SUSPECTED PLantTs, By Pratt. 44 Colored 
lates 
SELBORNE (Natura Hisrory ‘oF). “By the late Rev. Gilbert White, AM. 
Arranged for Young Persons, A new and revised Edition .. 
SHIPWRECKS AND ADVENTURES AT SEA 
Suorr STORIES FOUNDED ON EUnrOPEAN HISTORY 
THUNDERSTORM (They, By C. Tomlinson, Esq. New Edition. Feap, 8v0. 
Frowrers. By Anne Pratt. 2 vols. 192 Colored. Plates . 
Year or Country Lire ; or, Chronicle of the Young Naturalist . ° 
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THE CHURCHMAN’S ALMANACK, 
For the Year of our Lord 1861, 


Onalargesheett . + « + Sindh, ve paper cover 
—_— roller, cloth back —- interleaved. 
_Small 8vo. . counts, cloth gilt e 
— interleaved for Ac- —_—— 
counts, cloth gilt. . . . 0 


THE CHILDREN’S ALMANAGE,. 
For the Year of our Lord' 1861. 
WITH A COLORED FRONTISPIECE, 
Price One Ina. biter, price Twopence. 
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DEPOSITORIES ; 77, GREAT QUEEN STREET, LINCOLN'S INN FIELDS ; 
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BRITISH ADVERTISING SHEET. 


THE ROYAL ATLAS MODERN 
SERIES OF AL AND HENTIC. MAPS... 
“WITH A SPECIAL TO. MAP, 


Arranged so as to obviate the former inconvenient method of Reference by Degrees and 
Minutes of Lorigitude and Latitude. 


By ALEX. KEITH JOHNSTON) ETC. 
Geographer in Ordinary to Her Majesty, Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” &e, 


Part VIII. will be published in December, and the concluding Parts any in 1861, form- 
ing a handsome volume in royal folio, ladda are’) 


NEW AND. ENLARGED EDITION, 
In Imperial Folio, half-bound im russia or morocco, price £12. 12s. 


THE PHYSICAL ATLAS OF NATURAL: PHENOMENA. 


By A, KEITH JOHNSTON, F.RS.E,, &c. 
Geographer at Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Consisting of 35 large and 7 smaller Plates, printed in Colours; and 145 folio pages of 
_Leiterpress, including an Index containing upwards of 16,600 References 
In Imperial Quarto, half-bound morocco, price 21s., 


ATLAS OF ASTRONOMY. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E,, &c.. 
Edited by J. R. Hind, F.R.A.S. 


On Four Sheets Lmperial, beautifully printed in Colours, 


A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE... 


_By SIR R. I, MURCHISON, D.C.L., M.A., F.RS., &c., 
And JAMES NICOL, F.R.S.E., EGS, 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Aberdeen, 


Size, 4 feet 2 by 3 feet 5 inches. Price in Sheets, £3. 38,3 in a Cloth _ 4to., £3. 1¢s. 


Text-books | on DAVIE PAGE, 


Fourth price 1s, 6d., 


INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
‘With Engravings on Wood, and Glossarial Index. - 
Second Eaitton, price 6s., 
- ADVANCED TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY, 


DESCRIPTIVE “AND INDUSTRIAL, 
With Engravings on Wood and Glossary of Scientific Terms. 
ir. 
Price Sixpence. 


GEOLOGICAL EXAMINATOR. 


Containing ‘a Progressive Series:of Questions adapted to the Introductory and Advanced 
Text-Books Sf Geology, prepared to assist Teacliers in sens their Examinations, and 
Students in testing their own accuracy and, 


HANDBOOK or OF GROLOGICAL TERMS AND GEOLOGY. 


‘In Crowni8vo., price 


g 


W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS; EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


POPULAR EDITIONS PUBLISHED ’BY MR. MURRAY. 
y Abererombie’on the Intellectual Powers,) 


Fifteenth Edition, 12mo. 
Abercrombie on the Philo ophy of the alas Péclings. 
Twelfth Editio: 12mo.. 

Byron’s "Poet en 
A New and Edition, One lume. Post 
. Byron’s Childe Harold. 
Complete. 6d., 1s., and 2s..6d. each, uqede 
ell on the Hand; 
Tts Mechanism and Vital Endowments. Sixth Edition. Post 8vo. — 
Campbell’s Lives of the Lord Chancellors of England. 
Fourth Edition. 10 vols, Post 8vo. 60s. 
Campbell’s Lives of the British Poets. 
Third Edition. Post 8vo. 
Specimens of the Table-Talk of amish Taylor Coleridge. 
Fourth Edition, Portrait. Feap, 8vo. fs. 
Crabbe’s Life and Poetical Works. 
Plates. 8 vols. Feap. 8vo. 24s. 
Davy’s Consolations in Travel. 
Sixth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 658. 
Davy’s Salmonia. 
Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Feap. 8vo. 6s. 
Farrar on the Origin of Tanguage, 


Based on Modern Researches. Feap. s8vo, 


Hallam’s Historical Works. 
Eleventh Edition. 10 vols. Post 8vo. 60s. 


Bishop Heber’s Journals in India. 


Ninth Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


Jesse’s Gleanings in Natural History. 


Ninth Edition. Woodeuts. 12mo. 6s. 5 
Jesse’s Scenes and Tales of Country Life. 
Third Porat Woodcuts, 12mo,._ 6s. 
Layard’s Popular Account of Nineveh. 
dition. Woodcuts. 12mo. 5s. 
Leslie’ s Handbook for Young Painters. 
. Plates.: 8vo.» 10s. 6d. oon 
Lockhart’s Ancient Spanish Ballads. 
Fourth Edition. Post &vo. 2s. 6d. 
Mahon’s History of England. 17 18—1788. 
Fifth Edition, 7 vols.. Post 8vo.. 358.) 
Napier’s Battles and Sieges of the Peninsular War. 
Third Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Robertson’s Life of Archbishop Becket. 
Illustrations. Post 8vo. 9s. 
Rowland’s Manual of the British Constitution ; 
Its Rise, Growth, and ‘Present State. 12mo0,. 10s: 6d. 
Rennie’s Insect Architecture. 
Fifth Edition. Woodcuts, Post 8vo. 5s... 
Southey’s Book of the Church. 
Seventh Edition. Post 8vo. 7%s. 6d. 
Self Help 
With Mlustrations. of Character and Conduct. P by - -fifth: 
- 'Phousand. Post*8vo. 
The Story of the Life of Gavees Ste enson; 
The Railway Engineer. Fifth Editions Woodeuts, 
Wilkinson’s Ancient: 
Third Edition. Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
Tour in Athens and Attica. 
Third Edition. Woodents.) Grown 
Wornum’s, Histo: ory: of Painting, 
From the Earliest A ges to the Present Time. Fourth Edition. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. 


JOHN MURRAY,’ ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


VALUABLE WORKS IN ENGINEERING, ARCHITECTURE, 
MATHEMATICS, &c., &c., 
PUBLISHED BY 


LOCKWOOD AND C0O., 
7 STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL. 


\ IDE-MEMOIRE TO THE MILITARY SCIENCES; framed 
+ from Contributions of Officers of the different Services, and edited by a Com- 
mittee of the Corps of Royal Engineers, Three Vols., royal 8vo, upwards of 500 
Engravings and Woodcuts, in extra cloth boards, and lettered, 41. 10s.; or may be had 
in six separate parts, paper boards, 
THE HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM-ENGINE. By Dr. Ernst ALBay, 
Practical Machine Maker, Plau, Mecklenberg. Translated from the German, by 
WituramM Pote,C.E., F.R.A.S., Assoc. Inst.C.E. 8vo, with 28 fine Plates, 16s. 6d. cloth. 


A PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL ESSAY ON OBLIQUE 
BRIDGES, With 13 large Folding Plates. By Gzeorace W. Buck, M. Inst. C.E. 
Second Edition, corrected by W. H. Bartow, M. Inst. C.E. Imperial 8vo, |2s. cloth. : 


THE PRACTICAL RAILWAY ENGINEER. By G. DryspaLe 

Dempsey, Civil Engineer. Fourth Edition, Revised and greatly extended. With 
71 double quarto plates, 72 Woodcuts, and Portrait of G. SrEPHENSON. One large Vol. 
4to, 20. 12s. éd. cloth. 


MATSEMATICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN; being a Common- 
Bt Place Book for the use of Civil Engineers, Architects, and Surveyors. By 
OLtntuvus Grecory, LL.D., F-R.A.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged by HENRY 
Law,C.E. 8vo, with 13 Plates, very neatly half-bound in morocco, 11, |s. 


N IRON SHIP-BUILDING;; with Practical Examples and Details: 

in Twenty-four Plates, together with Text containing Descriptions, Explanations, 

and General Remarks. By Grantuam, C.E., Consulting and Naval 
Architect. Second Edition, Atlas of Plates, with separate Text, price 11. 5s. 


A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 

LEVELLING. By Freperick W. Simms, M. Inst. C.E, Fourth Edition, with 
the addition of Mr. Law’s Practical Examples for setting out Railway Curves, and 
Mr. Trautwine’s Field Practice of Laying out Circular Curves, With 7 Plates and 
numerous Woodcuts, 8vo, 8s. 6d. cloth. 


pRActTicaL TUNNELLING. By Frepericx W. Simms, M. Inst. 
C.E. Second Edition, with Additions by W. Davis Hasxout,C.E, Imperial 8vo, 
numerous Woodcuts and i6 Folding-Plates, 12, 1s. cloth. 


(TABLES FOR THE PURCHASING OF ESTATES, Annuities, 

Advowsons, &c., and for the renewing of Leases; also, for valuing Reversionary 
Estates, Deferred Annuities, next Presentations, &c. By WiLL1aM Inwoop, Architect. 
Seventeenth Edition, with considerable additions. 12mo, cloth, 7s. 


THE STUDENT’S GUIDE TO THE PRACTICE OF DESIGNING, 

MEASURING, AND VALUING ARTIFICERS’ WORKS; with 43 Plates and 
Woodcuts. Edited by Epvwarp Dozson, Architectand Surveyor. Second Edition, with 
Additions on Design. By E. Lacy Garbett, Architect. One Vol., 8vo, extra cloth, 9s. 


A GENERAL TEXT-BOOK, for the Constant Use and Reference of 

Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Solicitors, Auctioneers, Land Agents, and 
Stewards. By Epwarp Rypk, Civil Engineer and Land Surveyor; te which are added 
several chapters on Agriculture and Landed Property. By Professor DoNaLpson. One 
large thick Vol., 8vo, with numerous Engravings, 11, 8s., cloth. 


(THE OPERATIVE, MECHANIC’S WORKSHOP COMPANION. 

Comprising a great variety of the most useful Rules in Mechanical Science, 
with numerous Tables of Practical Data and Calculated Results. By W. TEMPLETON, 
Author of “The Engineer's Common-Place Book,” &c. Sixth Edition, with 11 Plates. 
12mo, price 5s., bound and lettered. . 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF CARPENTRY. By 
THomas TREDGOLD, Civil Engineer. Illustrated by fifty-three Engravings, 4 


portrait of the Author, and several Woodcuts. Fourth Edition. Edited by PETER 
F.R.S, One large Volume, 4to, 21, 2s:, in extra cloth. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


VALUABLE WORKS: IN ENGINEERING, &c.—continued. 


MPHEORY OF COMPOUND INTEREST AND ANNUITIES, 
With TABLES of LOGARITHMS for the more difficult computations of Interest, 

Discount, Annuities, &c., in all their applications and uses for Mercantile and State 

purposes, By F. THoman, of the Société Crédit Mobilier, Paris, 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 


INTS TO YOUNG ARCHITECTS. By Grorce Wicutwick, 


Architect, Author of “ The Palace of Architecture,” &e. 2nd Edition. With 
numerous Woodcuts. 8vo, extra cloth, 7s. 


HE ENGINEERS, ARCHITECT’S AND CONTRACTOR’S 
POCKET BOOK (Weatv’s) for 1861. With Diary of Events and Data 
nected with Engineering, Architecture, and the kindred Sciences. The present year’s. 
Volume is much improved by the addition of various useful articles. With 8 Copper- 
plates, and numerous Woodcuts, in roan tuck, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE BUILDER’S AND CONTRACTOR'S PRICE BOOK (Weale’s) 


for 1861. Containing the latest prices for work in all branches of the Building 


Trade, with items numbered for easy reference. Fifth Edition, .12mo, cloth boards, 
lettered, 4s. 


HE TIMBER MERCHANT'S AND BUILDER’S COMPANION; 
containing new and copions TABLES, &c. &c. By Witttam Dowstne, Timber 
Merchant, Hull. Second Ed., revised, containing the Tariff of 1860, Crown 8vo. 3s.,cl. 


A SYNOPSIS OF PRACTICAL PHILOSOPHY. Alphabetically 

Arranged, Designed as a Manual for Travellers, Architects, Surveyors, Engi- 
neers, Students, Naval Otficers, and other Scientific Men. By the Rev. Jonn Carr, M.A. 
Late Fellow of Trinity College Cambridge. Second Edition, 18mo, cloth, 5s. 


THE CARPENTER’S NEW GUIDE; or, Book of Lines for Car- 
penters, founded on the late PETER NicHOLson’s standard work. A New Edition, 
revised by ArTHuR AsupiteL, Arch. F.S.A.; together with Practical Rules on Draw- 
ing, by GrorGe Pyne, Artist. With 74 Plates, 4to, price 1l, 1s., cloth, 


TREATISE ON THE STRENGTH OF TIMBER, CAST IRON, 
MALLEABLE IRON, and other Materials. By Perer Bartow, F.R.S., Hon. 
Mem. Inst. C.E.,&c. A New Edition by J. F. Heater, M.A., of the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich, with Additions by Pror. WILLIS of Cambridge. With Nine 
Illustrations, 8vo, 16s., cloth, 
THE COMPLETE GRAZIER, and Farmer’s and Cattle Breeder’s 
Assistant. A Compendium of Husbandry, By Youart, Esq., V.S. 
Member of the Royal Agri. Soc. of England; Author of “The Horse,” “Cattle,’’ &c. 
Tenth Edition, much Enlarged, with Numerous Engravings, 8vo, price 12s. cloth, lettered. 


[THE LAND VALUER’S BEST ASSISTANT, being Tables, on a 


very much improved Plan, for Calculating the Value of Estates. By R. Hupson, 
Civil:;Engineer. New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, price 4s., bound. : 


A MANUAL OF ELECTRICITY. Including Galvanism, Mag- 
netism, Dia-Magnetism, Electro-Dynamies, Mayno-Electricity, and the Electric 
By Henry M. Noap, Ph. D., F.C.S., Lecturer on St. George’s 
Hospital, Fourth Edition, entirely re-written, illustrated by 500 Woodcuts, Svo, 
1l. 48., cloth. Sold also in Two Parts; Part I. Electricity and Galvyanism, 8vo, 16s. 
cloth. Part II. Magnetism and the Electric Telegraph, 8vo, 10s. 6d., cloth, 


IGNS AND EXAMPLES OF COTTAGES, VILLAS, AND 

COUNTRY HOUSES. Being the Studies of Eminent Architects and Builders, 
consisting of plans, elevations, and perspective views; with approximate estimates of 
the cost efeach. 4to, 67 Plates, 1/. 1s., cloth. 


THE APPRAISER, AUCTIONEER, AND HOUSE-AGENT’S 
POCKET ASSISTANT. By Jonn WHEELER, Valuer. 24mo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL RULES ON DRAWING, for the Operative Builder 
and Young Student in Architecture. By Grorce Pyne, Author of “A Rudi- 
mentary Treatise on Perspective for Beginners.” With 14 Plates, 4to, 78. 6d. boards. . 
LONDON: LOCKWOOD AND CO., 
7, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, LUDGATE HILL. EC. 
NV.B.—All books in the above and other branches of Science are supplied by 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET, 


DR. CORNWELL'S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 
“* A very useful series of Educational Works, of which Dr. Cornwell is Author or 
Editor. It (The Geography for Beginners) is an, admirable Introduction. ‘There is 


vast difficulty in writing a géod elementaty book, and Dr. Cornwell has shown himself 
of that rare Sombinstion of faculties which i is required for the 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

James Cornwett, Ph.D. Twenty- 
eighth Edition, 3s. 6d,; or with Thirty 
Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. 


A SCHOOL ATLAS: Consisting 
of Thirty beautifully executed Maps 
on Steel. 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured. 


LLEN AND CORNWELL’S 
GRAMMAR. With very Copious 
Exercises, and a Systematic View of the 
Formation and Derivation of Words, to- 
ether with Anglo-Saxon, Latin, and Greek 
ists, which explain the Etymolozy of 
above 7,000 English Words. Thirtieth 
Edition. 2s. red leather; 1s. 9d. cloth. 


RAMMAR FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. ‘Thirty-sixth Edition. . 1s. 
cloth; 9d. sewed. 


HE YOUNG COMPOSER; or, 


Progressive Exercises in English Com- 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Seventh Edition. 1s. 


position. By James Cornwetr, Ph. D 
Twenty-third Edition, price 1s. Gil. cloth 


KEY TO THE YOUNG 
COMPOSER ; with Hints as to the 
mode of using the Book. Price 3s, 


‘ELECT ENGLISH POETRY, 
Edited by the late Dr. Atxey, 
Eleventh Edition, price 


R. ALLEN’S EUTROPIUS. 


With a Dictionary. New Edition, 
price 3s. 


HE SCIENCE OF ARITHME- 
TIC. A Systematic Course of No- 
merical Reasoning and Computation. By 
James CorNWELL, Ph. D., and Josava G, 
Fitrcu, M.A. Sixth Edition. 4s. 6d. 


RITHMETIC. FOR BEGIN. 
NERS, Fourth Edition. Price 1s. 64. 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO.; HAMILTON, ADAMS, & CO.; 
‘ EDINBURGH; OLIVER & BOYD. 


New Edition (1860), Price 3s. 6d., bound, 


THE MANUAL OF COMMERCE: 


A Compendium of Mercantile Tables, Weights and Measures, Foreign Exchanges, 
Interest, Annuities, Reversion;, &c.: with Commercial Forms and a Glossary. [rv 
WaTERsSTON, Accountant, Bank of Australasia. 


+ _By extensive additions it has in several respects been rendered almost a new book. 
EDINBURGH: OLIVER & BOYD. LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, | & CO. 


WORKS PUBLISHED BY JUDD & GLASS. 


An Exposition and a Defence. 


FELPS. TO TRUTH-SEEKERS; or, Christianity and Scepticism. 


By "the Rev. Jcoseru PAREER, Mancheste:. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 2s. 6d.; Paper Covers, 1s. 6d. 


EMMANUEL. . By the. Rey. Parkes. Author ‘ot Helps 


to Truth Seekers.’’ This volume consists of passages from Lectures on the Lise 
of Jesus Christ. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt, 2s. 6d. : 


OUNT CAVOUR: His Life and Career. 


Cooper. Feap. Svo. Price 3s, 6d. 


By the Rev. Basti 


A VOLUME. OF SERMONS. By. the Rey. Paxton Hoop. 


8vo. Price ts. Cloth Antique. 


TOK 


NOTICE. OF REMOVAL. 


THOMAS VARTY’S 


eae Educational Works for Family 
Instruction and Schools. 


A Catalogu 


e sent Free on application. 


Apply to Varty’s Educational Depository. 


REMOVED. to 3, Adeiaide Street, Strand) Warehouse for every des¢ription of 


Stationery, Books, Prints, Maps, & 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TQ HIS ROYAL, HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT 


Ln 2yols. royal Svo., ¢loth hoards; price Sseach, 


ROYAL PHRASEOLOGICAL 
FRENCH-ENGLISH and ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY... 


BY J. C. TARVER, Late French Master, Eton College. 5 


Most readily do we acknowledge the flood of light which has been thrown on 
French phrases by M. Tarver... ... His work is really a valuable addition to our 
Dictionary shelf—the most important shelf in every man’s library. The'nice skill with 
which he has compared and contrasted the phrases of the two most influential of modern 
tongues can hardly be over-praised. Such a book might well deserve a distinct notice ; 
but we are happy to take this opportunity, meantime, of saying that one of the volumes 
has now been in constant use with us for five vears, and we should be at a loss to name 
another recent one of its class which we have found more useful. ‘The idea was happy, 
and the execution has been most landably careful. We have been intinitely obliged to 
it in reading the lighter French literature of this day—so full of vocables fresh from the 
mint of camp or guinguette, and lively audacious turns, dwvavra ouverorociv, undreamt 
of by ‘ the forty ’—which would have puzzled Voltaire as much as Johnson.’—Quarterly 
Review. 


DULAU AND CO., SOHO SQUARE. 


FAIL NOT TO BEGIN THE NEW YEAR WITH ONE OF 


LETTS’S DIARIES FOR 1861, 


Which may now be seen in all their Variety of Form, Size, 
and Price, at any Bookseller’s in the Kingdom, and at 


| 
| Lerts, Sox, & Co.’s, 8, Royan Excuanar, E.C. 
| 


| Catalogues Gratis. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
show, that 50,000 Persons annually fall Victims to 
Pulmonary Disorders, including Consumption, Diseases of the Chest, and the Re- 
spiratory Organs. Prevention is at all times better than cure ; be, therefore, prepared 
during the wet and wintry season with a supply of KEATING’S COUGH LOZEN GES, 
which possess the virtue of averting, as well as of curing, a Cough or Cold. They are 
yood alike for the young or for the aged. ig 7 
Prepared and Sold in Boxes, 1s. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by . 
THomas Kratinc, Chemist, &e., 79, Paul's Churchyard, London. Retail by all 


Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER Ae ma eps Author on 


“GUNS AND SHOOTING’ ; 
House, near Whitchurch, Hants. 
Sir,—I cannot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced 
by taxing only a few of your ENGKS. , I bad. a cough for several weeks that defied 
hed besn prescrited for me; yet I go pietaly rid of it by taking 
alfa small box of your Lozenges, which re the only ones that relieve the coug 
To Mr, Keatine, 79, St. Panl’s Charch Yard, ‘ 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SIIEET. 


PORTABLE LIBRARIES 

: FOR, THE (NAVY, THE MERCHANT SERVICE, THE 
“ARMY, THE COLONIES, 
And Reading Institutions of all kinds throughout the 
ot United Kingdom. 

The Books which form these Libraries are. fitted into four neat, com- 
pact, and exceedingly strong Boxes, capable of standing a great 
amount of wear and tear. The contents or each Box consist of a 


variety of 
Instructive and Amusing Literature, 


selected by Messrs. CuamBers with the direct view of gratifying the 
tastes of 


All kinds of Readers. | 
The set of four Boxes, filled with books . ... . . £1010 0 


READY AT CHRISTMAS, 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPADIA, 


VOL. II.—Price 9s., cloth lettered. 
ALSO, 


The MAPS for VOL. IL. in a Wrapper by themselves 
Price 8d. 


W. AND R. CHAMBERS, LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


STANDARD WORKS. 


ITTO's (Jouy, DD.) DAILY BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS: 
being Original Readings for a Year on Subjects relating to Sacred History, Bio- 
graphy, Geozraphy, Antiquities, and Theology. Especially designed for the Family 
Cirele and Sabbath School Teachers, In Eight Volumes. Feap. 8vo, With fine 
Frontispieces, Vignettes, and numerous Engravings, 


Morning Series :—Vol. I, The Antediluvians and Patriarchs; Vol. II. Moses and the 
Judges; Vol. III. Samuel, Saul, and David; Vol. IV, Solomon and the Kings. 
Evening Series :—Vol. I. Job and the Poetical Books; Vol. II. Isaiah and the Pro- 
hets 5 Vol, Ill, Life and Death of our Lord ; Vol. IV. The Apostles and the Early 
ure 


The last Volume contains an elaborate Index. Each volume is complete in itself 
and is sold separately, 6s. cloth. The set forms a handsome and useful present in cloth, 
bevelled boards, 2J, 8s.; in half-morocco, 3/.; handsomely bound in antique calf, 31. 12s, 
or in antique morocco, 41. 4s. 


THE HISTORY OF MOSES, Viewed in connexion with Egyptian. 
Antiquities, and the Customs of the Times in which he lived. By the Rev. 
Tuornvey Surra, Author of the “ History of Joseph,” &c. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
SACRED PHILOSOPHY OF THE SEASONS; illustrating the 

Perfections of God in the Phenomena of the Year. By the late Rev. HENny 
Duncan, D.D., of Ruthwell. Fifth Edition, In Four Volumes. Feap &vo. With 
and Vignettes, 14s.; in half morocco, 1s.; and in morocco 
antique, S. 


Each Season is in One Volume, and may be purchased separately, Price 3s. 6d. _ 

[THE TENT AND THE KHAN: a Journey to Sinai and Palestine. 

By the Rev. Ropert Waxter Srewart, D.D., Leghorn. 8vo. With Map and 
Tllustrations, 10s. 6d. 


THE SCRIPTURE TESTIMONY TO THE MESSIAH. An In- 
+. quiry into the Doctrine taught in the Scriptures egncerning the Person of Christ. 
By Joun Pye Smita, D.D., F.R.S. With a Biographical and Critical Sketch of the 
Author, By Jonn Eapir, DD, LL.D. Fifth Edition. In Two Volumes, 8vo. 218. 


THE SACRIFICE AND PRIESTHOOD OF JESUS CHRIST, and 


the Atonement and Redemption thence accruing, in Four Discourses. By the 
3 ame Author. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 
EDINBURGH: W, OLIPHANT & CO. LONDON: HAMILTON & CO. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Price Fourpence, unstamped'; jatid\Kivepence, stamped. 


THE BRITISH STANDARD, 
A WEEKLY FIRST-CLASS JOURNAL, ... 
The same size as “ The Times,” published every Friday, giving all the 
News of the Week up to the latest Hour. _ 
EDITED BY JOHN CAMPBELL,,D.D. 


The “ British Standard” aspires to serve and benefit the Universal Church, Protestant 
and Evangelical, in these lands, rather than a Sect.or Denomination ; at the same time, 
as circumstances may require, it will aid each, and endeavour to correct each where cor- 
rection is necessary, applying to the sayings and doings, the pretensions and assumptions 
of all, the unerring test of eternal truth. 

Everything excellent, whether among Churchmen or Dissenters, will find in the 
“British Standard”’ a friend and an advocate ; nor will evil, of whatever kind, wherever 
found, go unchecked and unbranded. 

The “ British Standard” will look at things in which all the Churches—or rather all 
the sections of the one Church—agree, rather than at those in which they differ; and the 


great object after which it will strenuously endeavour will be the furtherance and 
defence of the “ common salvation.” .F 


May be obtained by order of all Booksellers and Newsvendors in the Kingdom; and of 
the Publisher, at the Office, Bolt-court, Fleet-street, London. 


Po cost per Quarter, prepaid, stamped edition, is 5s. 5d. ; or prepaid for a Year, One 
uinea, 


Post-office Orders should be made payable to Mr. Daniel Pratt, at the Post-office, 
Fleet-street. 


THE DIAL. 


A FIRST-CLASS LONDON WEEKLY NEWSPAPER, AT 
HALF THE USUAL PRICE. 

Conducted on Principles of Unsectarian Christianity and Political 
Independence ; containing ample Discussion of Public Questions, Full : 
Intelligence, Political, Religious, and on Matters of Social Reform ; 
and an extensive Monetary and Commercial Department. 


Published by Witt1am Freemay, at 102, Fleet Street, every Friday. 
Price 3d. Stamped 4d, 


VALUABLE REMEDIES FOR THE AFFLICTED. 
DR. ROBERTS’S 
CELEBRATED OINTMENT, 


CALLED THE POOR MAN’S FRIEND,) 
Is confidently reeommended to the Public as an unfailing remedy for wounds of every 
description, a certain cure for Ulcerated Sore Legs, if of twenty years’ standing ; Cuts, 
Burns, Scalds, Bruises, Chilblains, Scurbutic Eroptions and Pimples on the Face, Sore 
and Inflamed Eyes, Sore Heads, Sore Breasts, Piles, Fistula, Cancerous Humours, &c. 
Sold in Pots, at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 11s., and 22s. each. Also, his 


PILULZA ANTISCROPHULZE, Trai 
confirmed by si x i i i f b 
mm. y sixty years’ experience to be, without exception, one of the best 
alterative medicines ever compounded for purifying the blood, and assisting 
Nature in all her operations, Hence they are used in Scrofula, Seorbutic Complaints, 
Glandular Swellings, particularly those of the Neck, &c. They form a mild and 
superior Family A perient, that may be taken at all times without confinement or change 
of diet. Sold in boxes, at 1s. 1$d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 228. . 
Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & BARNICOTT, at their Di , 
Bridport ; and by the London honses, Retail by all respectable Medicine Vendors fn 
the United Kingdom and the Colonies, &c. é ye 
the above name can be genuine, unless 
each and *Barnicott, late Dr. Roberts, Bridport,” is engraved on the Government 
Stamp affixed to each package. 
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BRITISH ALMANAC ADVERTISING SHEET. 


Under the Patronage of ROYALTY and the Aristo 
of EUROPE. . — 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 
Possesses wonderfully nourishing powers for promoting the growth, restoration, and for 
beautifying the human Hair. It prevents it from falling off or turning gray—cleanses 
it from Scurf and Dandriff—and makes it beautifully soft, pliable, ol pony For 
children it is especially recommended as forming the basis of a beautiful head of hair. 
Price 3s. 6d.; 7.3; 10s. 6d. (equal to four small); and 21s. per Bottle. 


ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 
This Royally-patronized and Ladies-esteemed Specific exerts the most soothing, 
cooling, and purifying action on the Skin, eradicates Freckles, Tan, Pimples, Spots, 
Discolorations and other Cutaneous Visitations, and renders the Skin Soft, Clear, and 
Llooming.—Price 4s.6d. and &s. 6d. per Bottle. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
at of Oriental Ingredients, is of inestimable value in Preserving and Beautify- 
ing the Teeth, Strengthening the Gums, and ingiving a delicate Fragrance to the Breath. 
Zt eradicates Tartar from the Teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and 
preserves the Enamel, to which tt imparts a Pearl-like Whiteness.— Price 2s. 9d. per Box. 

Sold at 20, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

Ask for “ ROWLAND’S”’ Articles, and beware of Spurious Imitations. 


Under Royal Patronage. 

Perfect Freedom from Coughs in 10 Minutes, 
AND INSTANT RELIEF AND A RAPID CURE OF 
ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 
And all Disorders of the Breath and Lungs, 


ARE INSURED BY 


Interesting Testimony in Favour of Dr. Locock’s Pulmonic 
ers. 

An eminent Wesleyan Minister, the Rev. W. H. Evans, in writing the biography of 
his father, in the Welsh Wesleyan Magazine for December, 1859, says :—“ He had been 
very painfully affected by an asthmatic complaint and a troublesome cough; but by 
the use of Dr. Locock’s Wafers these were removed, so that he enjoyed ease in his 
latter days, and was entirely free from the cough which so generally troubles old 
ministers.”—See the Welsh Wesleyan Magazine for December, 1859, p. 402. 

O SINGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS they are invaluable, as in a 
F hours they remove all hoarseness, and wonderfully Edis, the power and 
flexibility of the voice.— They rave a pleasant taste. 

*,* Full Directions for taking the Medicine are enclosed with every Box in the English, 
French, and German Languages. 


Sold by all Medicine Vendors, Apothecaries, and Druggists, in boxes, at 1s, 14/., 
2s. 9d., and 118. each. 
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3 Select Catalogue 
NEW BOOKS aT REDUCED PRICES, 


YORK STREET, Covent GARDEN, LONDON. 


Que COMPLETE CATALOGUE oF NEW BOOKS AND REMAINDERS, In 100 PAGES, MAY 
BE HAD GRATIS, 


*.* All the Books advertised in the present Catalogue are neatly boarded in cloth, 
or oound, ' 


PINE ARTS, ARCHITECTURE, SCULPTURE, PAINTING, HERALDRY. 
ANTIQUITIES, TOPOGRAPHY, SPORTING, PICTORIAL AND HIGHLY 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, ETC., ETC. 


BARBER'S ISLE OF WIGHT. 42 fine Steel Plates, and Dr. MANTELLS’ GEOLOGICAL 
MAP. 8Vv0, gilt, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
'S NT 1 TO HERALDRY, in a Series of 
‘BARRINGT MILIAR It Bearings, Badges, and other 
ces, 20 plates, containing several hundred subjects‘ feap. 8vo, gilt cloth (pub. at 7s. Gd.), Ss. 
——— the same, with the plates mostly coloured, gilt cloth (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 7a. 


BULWER'S LEILA; or the Siege of Granada ; and Calderon the Courtier, 8vo., illus- 


trated by 16 bea beautiful line Engravings by CHARLES HEATH, cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 1. 18.), 
10. 6d 


pilates the same, morocco extra, gilt edges, 1. 


BILLINGTON: S ARCIHTECTURAL DIRECTOR, being an improved Guide to Archi- 

ts, Draughtsmen, Students, Builders, and Workmen, to which is added a History of the 

att. Phe +, and a Glossary of Architecture. New Edition, enlarged, 8vo, 100 plates, er. 
(pub. at 1. 88), 108. 6d. 

OF BRITISH BALLADS. edited by S.C. Hatt; every page richly 
with very highly-finished Wood Engravings, after Desizns by FRANK- 
Lin, CoRBOULD, &c., Imperial. 8vo, cloth gilt edges (pub. at 20. 28), 1/. 58. 

BOOK OF OF COSTUME, from the earliest period to the a time. Upwards of 200 

Engravings on it edges, 


BOOK OF GEMS, OR OR THE F POETS AND ARTISTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


3vols.8vo. 150 exquisite Line Engravings after Bow NGTON, LANDSEER, Roperrs 
MULREADY, etc. ete.3 also numerous Autographs Ade, Sd.) Cloth elegantly gilt, 


2t. 58., or in morocco 


K 


etc. (pub. at 1/, 11s. 6d. , cloth elegantly gilt, 15s., or morocco, li. 1s. 


BLUNT'S BEAUTY OF THE HEAVENS; a Pi a i oe Sod: of the Astronomical 
henomena of the Universe ; with a Famili 
many Broad 8vo., cloth gilt, 


BOOK OF SHAKSPEARE GEMS. A Series of: 


ties of Shakspeare’s Dramas; with and 
ed Steel JESSE, W. Howirr, tis gilt 


Bugrevings (pud. at 64.), 
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2 CATALOGUP OF NEW BOOKS, 


BOOK OF WAVERLEY GEMS. A Series of 64 highly-finished Line Engravings of the 
most interesting Incidents and Scenes in Walter Scott’s Novels, by HEATH, FINDEN, Rotts, 
and others, after Pictures by LESLIE, StOTHARD, COOPER, HOWARD, &c., with illustrative 
letter- press, Svo. (pub, at id. lls. 6d.), cloth, elegantly gilt, 15s. 


BROCKEDON’S PASSES OF THE ALPS. 2vols.medium 4to. Containing 1/9 beautiful 
Engravings (pub. at 10/. 10s. in boards), half-bound morocco, gilt-edges, 3/. 13s. 6d. 


SRITTON’'S CATHEDRAL CHUTCH OF LINCOLN, 4to, 16 fine plates, by Lz Kevx, 
(pub. at 3/. 3s.), cloth, 1/. 5s. Royal 4to, Large Paper, cloth, 1, 11s. 6d. 1837 


Per _ ome was published to complete Mr. Britton’s Cathedrals, and is wanting in most of 
e se 


BRYAN’'S DICTIONARY OF PAINTERS AND ENGRAVERS. New Edition, cor- 
rected, greatly enlarged, and continued to the present time, by GEORGE STANLEY, Esq., com- 
plete in one jarge volume, impl. 8vo, numerous plates of monograms, 21. 2s. 


BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’'S PROGRESS, SrorHarp’s Illustrated Edition. 8vo, with 17 
aoe pores beautiful illustrations after this delightful Artist, executed on Steel by GoopaLs 
and others, also numerous wondcuts, cloth gilt (pub. at id. 1s.), 12s. 

the same, InpD1A Proofs, cloth gilt (pub. at 2/. 2s.), 1/. 1s. 


BURNETT'S ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS ON 
PAINTING, 4to, 12 fine plates, cloth (pub at 2/. 2s.), 1d. ls, 1842 


the same, large paper, royal 4to, proof impressions of Plates, cloth (pub. at 4/. 4s.), 2/. 2s. 


BYRON’S TALES AND POEMS, Finpen’s Illustrated Edition, with 46 Engravings on 
Steel, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges (pub. at 1/. 1s.), 10s. Gd. 


CANOVA'S WORKS, engraved in outline by Moses, with Descriptions and a Biographical 


Memoir by Cicognari. 3 vols., imp. 8vo, 155 plates, and fine portrait by Worthington, half- 
bound morocco (pub. at 12s.), 2d. Se. 


CARTER’S ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF ENGLAND. Illustrated by 103 Copper- 
plate Engravings, comprising upwards of ‘'wo thousand specimens. Edited by Jouw Brit- 
TON, Esq. Royal folio (pub. at 12/. 12s.), half-bound morocco, 4. 4s. 1837 


CARTER'S ANCIENT SCULPTURE AND PAINTING NOW REMAINING 
IN ENGLAND, from the Earliest Period to the Reign of Henry VIII. With Historical and 
Critical Illustrations, by Doucrz, GouGH. MEyYRICK, DAwsoN, TURNER, and BRITTON. 
Roya! folio, with 120 large Engravings, many of which are beautifully coloured and several 


illuminated with gold (pub. at 15/. 15s.), haif-bound morocco, 8i. 83. 1833 
CARTER'S GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, and Ancient Buildings in England, with 120 
Views, etched by himself. 4 vols, squate 12mo( pub. at 2/. 2s.), half morocco, 18s. 1824 


TLIN'S NORTH-AM . vols. impl. 8vo. $60 Engravi at 


the same, with the Plates beautifully Coloured, of which only 12 Copies have been get up, 
hf. bd. morocco extra, 8/. 88. 


CATTERMOLE'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR OF 
THE TIMES OF CHARLES I. AND CROMWELL, with 30 highly- finished Engravings on 
Steel, after CatTERMOLE, by RoLLs, WiLLMORE, and other first rate Artists, imperial 8vo, 
cloth extra, gilt edges, id. 1s. 


CHAMBERLAINE'S WMTATIONS OF DRAWINGS from the Great Masters in the 

n, en 

and others, impl. fol., 70 Plates (pub. at 12/. 12s.) 

CLAUDE'S LIBER VERITATIS. A Collection of 300 Engravings in imitation of the 
original Drawings of CLaupE, by Eartom. 3 vols. folio (pub. at 31d. 103.), half-bound 
morocco, gilt edges, 10s, 

CLAUDE, BEAUTIES OF, 24 FINE ENGRAVINGS, containing some of his choicest 
pesos beantilully Engraved on Steel, folio, with descriptive letter-press, and Portrait,- 

in a portfolio (pub, at 32, 12s.), 1. 5s. 

CONSTABLE'S GRAPHIC WORKS, many of them now first published, comprising fi 
large and highly-tinished Mezzotinto Engravings on Steel, by Davip Lucas, with short de- 


scriptive letter-press, extracted from L ’ 7 
om LzsLik’s Life of Constable, folio, hali-bound morocco, 


CONSTABLE, THE ARTIST, (Leslie’s Memoirs of) including his Lectures, 2nd Edition 
with 2 beautiful Portraits, and the plate of‘ Spring,” demy 4to, cloth (pub. at 14. 1s.), 158 


COESVELT’S PICTURE GALLERY. With an introduction by Mrs.Jamzson. Royal 


to, 90 Plates heautifully engraved in outline. India Proofs (pub. at 5/. 53.), 
morocco, extra, 34. 3s. 


COOKE'S SHIPPING ANO CRAFT. A series of 65 brillant Etchings, comprising 
Gd) gilt extremely accurate Representations. Royal 4to 
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. PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 3 


COOKE'S PICTURESQUE SCENERY OF LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 50 beau- 
tifal Etchings, after drawings by CALcoTT, STANFIELD, PROUT, RoRERTS, HARDING, STARK, 
and Coratan. Royal 4to. Proofs (pub. at 5/.), gilt cloth, 2d. 2s. 


CONEY'S FOREICN CATHEDRALS, HOTELS DE VILLE, TOWN HALLS 
AND OTHER REMARKABLE BUILDINGS IN FRANCE, HOLLAND, GERMANY. 
— 32 fine large Plates. Imperial folio (pub. at 10/. 102.), balf-morocco, 
138. 


CORONATION OF GEORGE THE FOURTH, by Srm Gronor Nayrtor, ina Seriesof 
above 40 magnificent Paintings of the Procession, Ceremonial, and Banquet, comprehendin 
faithful portraits of many of the distinguished Individuals who were present; with histori 
- descriptive letter-press, atlas folio (pub. at 52/. 10s.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges 
1 


COSTUME AND HISTORY OF THE CLANS, by Jonn Sosreskt Stvs rt, 
and CHARLES Epwarp Stuart, imperial folio, a 240 pages of letter-press and 36 
finely executed Lithographs, crimson cloth boards (pub. at 62. 6s.), 3¢. 3s. Edin, 1845 

ar ~~ same, with the Plates most beautifully Coloured, half-bound morocco extra, gilt 
edges, 8. 8s. 


COTMAN’'S SEPULCHRAL BRASSES IN NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK, tending to 
illustrate the Ecclesiastical, Military, and Civil Costume of former ages, witl letter-press 
descriptions, etc., by Dawsox TURNER, Sir S. MEYRICK, etc. 173 Plates. ‘The enamelled 
Brasses are splendidly illuminated, 2 vols. imp]. 4to, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 6/. 6s. 1836 


tremeees the same, large paper, imperial folio, half morocco, gilt edges, 81. 8s. 


Tr CHIN F ARCHITECTURAL REMAINS in various counties in 
corm by RIcKMAN. 2 vols. imperial folio, containing 247 
highly spirited Etchings (pub. at 24/.), half morocco, 8/. 83. 1838 


DANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY AND ANTIQUITIES, The original magnificent 
edition, 150 splendid coloured Views, on the largest scale, of the Architecture, Antiquities, and 
Landscape Scenery of Hindvostan, 6 vols. in 3, elephant folio (pub. at 210/.), elegantly balf- 

' bound morocco, 52/. 10s. 


DANIELL'S ORIENTAL SCENERY, 6 vols. in 8, small folio, 150 Plates (pub. at 
18. 188.), half-bound morocco, 61. 6s. 


This is reduced from the preceding large work, and is uncoloured. 


DANIELL’S ANIMATED NATURE, being Picturesque Delineations of the most inte- 
resting Subjects from all Branches of Natural History, 125 Engraviogs, with Letter-press 
a vols, small folio (pub. at 15s.), half morocco (uniform with the Oriental 

enery) 32. 3s. 


DON QUIXOTE, PICTORIAL EDITION. Translated by Jarvis, carefully revised. 
With a copious origina! Memoir of Cervantes. Illustrated by upwards of 820 beautiful Wood 
Engravings after the celebrated Designs of Tony JOHANNOT, inciuding 16 new and beautiful 
large Cuts, by ARMSTRONG, now first added. 2 vols. royal 8vo (pub. at 2¢. 10s.), cloth gilt, 

8s. 


DULWICH GALLERY, a Series of 50 beautifully Coloured Plates, from the most cele- 
brated Pictures in this Remarkable Collection, executed by R. CocKBuRw (Custodian.) All 
mounted on Tinted Card-board inthe manner of Drawings, imperial folio, including 4 very 
large addivional Plates, pubiished separately at from 3 to 4 guineas each and not before 
included in the Series. In a handsome portfolio, with morocco back . (pub at 40/.), 164. 16s. 

“This is one of the most splendia and interesting of the British Picture Galleries, and has 
for some years been quite unattainable, even at the full price.” i 


TON’ ick 8vo, with 
TO,ENGLISH ANTIQUITIES, thik 


EGYPT—PERRING'S FIFTY-EIGHT LARGE VIEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
THE PYRAMIDS OF GIZEH, ABOU ROASH, &c. Drawn from actual Survey and 
Admeasurement. With Notes and References to Col. Vyse’s great Work, also to Denon, the 

—great French Work on Egypt, Rosellini, Belzoni, Burckhardt. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, Lane 
and pthers, 3 Parts, elephant folio, the size of the great French “Egypte”? (pub. at 15/. 158.5 
in printed wrappers, 3/.3s.; half bound morocco, 4/. 148. 6d. 1842 


ENGLEFIELD’S ANCIENT VASES, drawn and engraved by H. Mosss, imperial 
51 fine plates, 12 of which are et published, ciate Gaceas pub. at 1/. 16s.), 12s. ony 


ENGLEFIELD' Ato. 50 large Pla 
logical BLO be. large Plates, engraved by Cooxs, anda Geo. 


FLAXMAN'S HOMER. Seventy-five beautiful to the and Opzssey, 
BLake. 2 


engraved under FLAXMAN’s inspection, by P1noL1, vols. oblong folio 
(pub. at 5s.), boards 2/. 28, 1805 


beautiful Compositions io (p 
FLAXMAN'S wus, Thirty-six. from. Oblong folio (pub, 
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4 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


FLAXMAN’S HESIOD. Thirty-seven beautiful Compositions from. Oblong fotio (pub. 
at 2l. 12s. 6d.), boards 1i. 1s. 1817 
been the Ch Burepes ef aud’ the pen lo 
conveying an adequate impression.’’—Sir Thomas Lawrence. 


FLAXMAN’S ACTS OF MERCY. A Series of Eight Compositions, in the manner of 
Ancient Sculpture, e ved in imitation of the original Drawings, by F.C. Lewis. Oblong 
folio (pub. at 2. 2s.), half-bound morocco, 16s. 1631 


TI . Seventy-four Plates, pri 
ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF. 


~————= the same, large paper, 2 vols. royal 4to, half-bound, uncut (pub. at 10/. 10s.), 60. 6s. 
GALERIE DU PALAIS PITTI, in 100 livraisons, forming 4 thick vols. super-royal 


folio» 
containing 500 fine Engravings, executed by the first Italian Artists, with aecoalotinn letter- 
press in mch (pub. at 50/.), 212. Florence, 1837—45 


cxnnnias he same, bound in 4 vols. hal’-morocco extra, gilt edges, 25. 


on oa. —— PAPER, PROOF BEFORE THE LETTERS, 100 livraisons, imperial folio 


——— the same, bound in 4 vols. half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 35/. 


GELL AND GANDY'S POMPEIANA, or the Topography, Edifices, and Ornaments of 
Pompeii. Original Series, containing the Result of all the Excavations previous to 1819, new and 
elegant edition, in one vol. royal 8vo, with upwards of 100 beautiful Line Engravings by 


GoopAaLL, Cookg, HEATH, Prk, &c. cloth extra, ls. 


10 
folio (pub. at 81. 81.), 1l. lls. 6d. B, folio, proof impressions, in port- 


GALLRAY'’S CARICATURES, printed from the Original Plates, all engraved by himself 
between 1779 and 1810, comprising the best Political and Humorous satires of the Reign of 
George the Third, in upwards of 600 highly-spirited Engravings. In 1 large vol. atlas folio 
(exactiy aniform with the original Hogarth, as sold by the advertiser), half-bound red morocco 
extra, gilt edges, 8/. 8s. 


GILPIN’S PRACTICAL HINTS UPON LANDSCAPE GARDENING, with some 
Remarks on Domestic Architecture. Royal 8vo, Plates, cloth (pub. at i/.), 7s. 


GOETHE'S FAUST, ILLUSTRATED BY RETZSCH in 26 beautiful Outlines, royal 4to 
(pub. at 1/. 1s.), gilt cloth, 10s. 6d. 
This edition contains a translation of the original poem, with historical and descriptive notes. 


GOODWIN’'S DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. A Series of New Designs for Mansions, 
Villas, Rectory-Houses, Parsonage-Houses; Bailiff’s, Gardener’s, Gamekeeper’s, and Park- 
Gate ges; Cottages and other Residences, in the Grecian, Italian, and Old English Style 
of Architecture; with Estimates. 2 vols. royal 4to, 96 Plates (pub. at 5/. 5s.), cloth, 2¢. 128, 6d. 


GRINDLAY’S (CAPT.) VIEWS IN_INDIA, SCENERY, COSTUME, AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE;; chiefly on the Western Side of India. Atlas 4to. Consisting of 36 most beauti- 
fully coloured Plates, highly finished in imitation of Drawings; with descriptive Letter-press. 
(Pub. at 12/. 12s.), half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 81. 8s. 1 

This is perhaps the most exquisitely-coloured volume of landscapes ever produced. 


. 26 bold Outline Engravi 
HAMILTON'S, LADY, ATTITUDES, earings, rye to, inp 


HANSARD'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF ARCHERY. Being the complete History and 
Practice of the Art: interspersed with numerous Anecdotes; forming a complete Manual for 
the Bowman. 8vo. Illustrated by 38 beautiful Line Engravings, exquisitely finished, by 
a PorTsuRY, etc. after Designs by STEPHANOFF (pub. at 1/. 11s. 6d.), gilt 
10s. 


HARRIS’S GAME AND WILD ANIMALS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA, imperial 
folio. 30 beautifully coloured Engravings, with 30 Vignettes of Heads, Skins, (pub. at 
10%, 10s.), haif-morocco, 6s. 18 


14 
HARRIS’S WILD SPORTS OF SOUTHERN AFRICA. a 8vo. 26 beautifully 
colo Engravings, and a Map (pub. at 2/. 2s.), gilt cloth, gilt » 1d. ls. 1844 


m ubjects, after SEYMOUR, CRUIKSHANK, PH1Z, and other eminent 
_ oblong folio (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth gilt, 15s. 


This clever and entertaining volume is now enl d by ten additional a com- 


H’S CARICATURE SCRAP BOOK, on 60 sh containing w f 
HEAT TS Cf K, eets, ing upwards o on 


taining numerous subjects. It includes the whole of Heath’s Omnium Gatherum, both Series ; 
Illustrations of Demonology and Witchcraft; Old Ways and New Ways; Nautical Dictionary; 

nes in London; Sayings and Doings, etc.; a series of humorous ilastrations of Proverbs, 
etc. Asa large and almost infinite storehouse of humour it stands alone. To the young 
artist it would be found a most valuable collection of studies; and to the family circie 8 
constant source of unexceptionadle amusement, 
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PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 5 


EY’S (T. K. ELICON; or POETS of the Nineteenth Century,. 
Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, (pub. at 1d. 18.), 98. 


HOGARTH’'S WORKS ENGRAVED BY HIMSELF. 158 fine Plates, (including the twe 
well-known ‘suppressed Plates,’””) with elaborate Letter-press Descriptions, by J. NIcHOLs. 
Atlas folio {pub at 50/.), half-bound morocco, gilt back and edges, with a secret pocket for 
suppressed plates, 7/. 7s. 


HOLBEIN’S COURT OF HENRY THE EIGHTH. A Series of 80 exquisitely beautiful 
Portraits, engraved by BartTOLOzZzI, CooreR, and others, in imitation of the original 
Drawings preserved in the Royal Collection at Windsor; with Historical and Biographical 
Letter-press by EpMuND LODGE, Esq. Published by JoHN CHAMBERLAINE. Imperial 4to, 
(pub, at 152. 15s.), half-bound morocco, full gilt back and edges, 5/. 15s. 6d. 1812 


HOFLAND’S BRITISH ANGLER'S MANUAL; Edited by Epwarp Jzssx, Esq.; or 
the Art of Angling in England, Scotland, Wales, and Ireland; including a Piscatorial Account 
of the principal Rivers, Lakes, and Trout Streams; with Instructions in Fly Fishing, Trolling, 
and Angling of every Description. With upwards of 80 exquisite Plates, many of which are 
highly-finished poy te engraved on Steel, the re er beautifully engraved on Wood. 
8vo, elegant in gilt cloth, 12s. 


HOPE'S COSTUME OF THE ANCIENTS. [Illustrated in upwards of 320 beautifully- 
engraved Plates, containing Representations of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman Habits and 
ee 2 vols. royal 8vo, New Edition, with nearly 20 additional Plates, boards, — 


HOWARD (FRANK) ON COLOUR, as a Means or Art, being an Adaptation of the 
Experience of Professors to the practice of Amateurs, illustrated by 18 coloured Plates, 
post 8vo, cloth gilt, 8s. 

In this able volume are shown the ground colours in which the most celebrated A soapy 
worked. It is very valuabie to the connoisseur, as well as the student, in pain and 
water-colour drawing. 


HOWARD'S (HENRY, R. A.) LECTURES ON PAINTING. Delivered at the Royal 
Academy, with a Memoir, by his Son, FRANK Howarp, large post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 1848 


HOWARD'S (FRANK) SPIRIT OF SHAKSPEARE. 483 fine Outline Plates, illustrative 
phe = eevee Incidents in the Dramas of our national Bard, 5 vols, 8vo, (pub. at i. 8s.), 
cloth, 2/. 2s. 33 


*,* The 483 Plates may be had without the letter-press, for illustrating all 8vo. editions of 
Shakspeare, for 1/. lls. 6d. 


HOWITT’S (MARY) LIVES OF THE BRITISH QUEENS; ok, ROYAL BOOK OF 
BEAUTY. Illustrated with 28 splendid Portraits of the Queens of England, by the first 
Artists, engraved on Steel under the direction of CHARLES HeatH. Imperial 8vo, very richly 
bound in crimson cloth, gilt edges, 1/. lls. 6d. 


E ITALIAN POETS (Dante, Ariosto, Boiardo, 
STORIES 2 vols, post 8vo., cloth, (pub. at £1 4s.), 10e. 


HUNT'S EXAMPLES OF TUD 
HABITANIONSS ato, 97 Dates | 


H NT’ A 
PESIGNS, FOR EARSONAGENOUSES, ALMSHOUSES, ETC. Rep 


HUNT'S DESIGNS FOR GATE LODGES, GAMEKEEPERS’ COTTAGES, ETC. 
Royal 4to., 13 Plates, (pub. at 1/. 1s.), half morocco, 14s. 184) 


HUNT'S ARCHITETTURA ‘CAMPESTRE; 08, DESIGNS FOR LODGES, GAR- 
DENERS’ HOUSES, eErc., IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 12 Plates, royal 4to. (pub. at 
1d. 38.), half morocco, 148. 1827 


ILLUMINATED BOOK OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. Square 8vo. 24 Borders illumi- 
hs and Colours, and 4 beautiful Miniatures, ri Ornamented Binding (oe. 
158. 


tZLUMINATED BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. By Mrs. Owen, with a History of Needle- 
work, by the CounrEss of WILTON, Coloured Plates, post 8vo. (pub. at 18s.), gilt cloth, 5s. 1847 


ITALIAN SCHOOL OF DESIGN. Consisting of 100 Plates, chiefly engraved y BARTO- 
. Lozzi, after the original Pictures and Drawings of GUERCINO, MICHAEL ANGELO, DOMENI- 
CHINO, ANNIBALE, a AGOSTINO CARAcCI, PIETRO DA CorRTONA, CARLO 


MARATTI, and others, in the Collecti f 
Any ction of Her Majesty. Imperial 4to. (pub. at 102. 10s.), 


dAMES' (G. P.R.) BOOK OF THE PASSIONS, royal 8vo, illustrated with 16 splendid 
and improved edition (just published), elegant in gilt cloth, gi't edges (pub. at 12. 11s. 6d.), 


CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


JAMESON’S (MRS.) BEAUTIES OF THE COURT OF CHARLES THE SECOND, 
with their Portraits after Sin PETER LELY and other eminent Painters; iliustrating the Diaries 

of Perys, EvELYN, CLARENDON, &c A new edition, considerabl enlarged, with an Intro= 
_— Essay and additional Anecdotes. Imperial 8vo, illustrated by 21 beautiful Portraits 

the whole of the celebrated suite of Paintings by Lety, —— in the Windsot 

Galle ery, and several from the Devonshire, Grosvenor, and Althorp Galleries, extra gilt cloth, 


the same, imperial 8vo, with India proof impressions, extra gilt cloth, gilt edges, 2/. 10. 


JACKSON'S HISTORY OF WOOD ENGRAVING: New and Enlarged Edition, with 
several hundred Iilustrations, upwards of One Hundred of which are now vee, > beautifully 
printed by Mr. Clay. Imperial 8vo, hf. bd. green morocco, uncut. 2/. 5s, London, 1860 


KINGSBOROUGH'S (LORD) ANTIQUITIES OF MEXICO, comprising Fac-similes 
ofAncient Mexican Paintings and Hieroglyphics, preserved in the Royal Libraries of Paris, 
Berlin, Dresden, Vienna; the Vatican and the Borgian Museum, at Rome; the Institute at 
Bologna; the Bodleian Library at —— and various others; the greater part inedited. 
Also, the Monuments of New Spain vd M. Duparx, iltustrated by upwards of. 1000 elaborate 
and highly interesting Plates, y copied from the originals, AG@LIv, 9 vols. impe- 
rial folio, very neatly half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 140/.), 35 


——— the same, 9 vols. ws THE PLATES BEAUTIFULLY ana half bound morocco, 
gilt edges, (pub. at 210/.), 63/. 
the two Additional Volumes, now first published, and forming the 8th and Sth of the 
whole perk, may | be had separately, to complete the former seven, in red boards, as formerly 
up, 1 


KNIGHT'S 3 (HENRY GALLY) ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE OF ITALY, 
ME OF CONSTAN HE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. With an 

Text. Imperial folio. containing 40 beautifu! and highly 
g Views of Ecclesiastical Buildings in Italy, several of which are expensively a 

in gold and colours, half-bound morocco, 5/. 5s. 
Second and Concluding Series, containing 41 beautifal and highly interesting Views of ae. 
siastical ay in Italy, arranged in Chronological Order; with Descriptive Letter-press. 
Imperial folio, haif-bo morocco, 5i. 5s. 1844 


— PICTORIAL LONDON. 6 vols. bound in 8 thick handsome vols., imperial 
illustrated by 650 Wood Engravings (pub. at 3/. 3s.), cloth gilt), 1. 18s. 1841-46 


emesars (SIR EDWIN) ETCHINGS OF CARNIVOROUS ANIMA Com- 
prising 38 subjects, chiefly early works o! this talented Artist, etched by his brother Thomas 
=. his Father, (some hitherto unpublished), with letter-press Descrip royal 4to., = 


LONDON. | ILLUSTRATA; on, GRAPHIC AND 
HISTORICAL ILLUSTRA S of the oor Interesting and hse Architectural Monu- 
ments of the City and Pa nk 7 London and Westminster, e.g , Monasteries, Churches, 
Charitable Foundations, Palaces, Halls, Courts, Processions, Places of early Amusements, 
Theatres, and Old Houses. 2 vols. imperial 4to, containing 207 Copperplate wy Figg with 
rical and Descriptive Letter-press (pub. at 26/. 5s.), half-bo morocco, 19-25 


LOUDON’S EDITION OF REPTON ON LANDSCAPE GARDENING AND 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. New Edition, 250 Wood Cuts, Portrait, thick Svo, cloth 
lettered (pub. at 1/. 10s,), 15s. 


mace DE GHUY, ' Y, CEUVRES DE, contenant differens Morceaux d’Histoires, Por- 


Paysages, Batailles, etc., with above 50 remarkably fine Engravings, after Paintings by 
Poussin, VANDYCK, REMBRANDT, and others, including Portraits of Charles I., the Maid of 
Orleans, fine impressions. Imp. 4to, half bound morocco (pub. at 5é. 5s.), 14. 168. Paris, 1755 


MARTIN'S CIVIL COST UME © OF ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Present 
» from estry, MSS., &c. Royal 4to, 61 Plates, beautifully Illuminated in Gold and 
Colours, cloth, gilt, 2/. 12s, 128. 6d. 1842 


MEYRICK'S PAINTED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS.AND ARMOUR, 
ritical Inquiry into Ancient Armour as it existed in Europe, but particularly in England 

oo the Norman Conquest to the Reign of Charies II., with a Glossary, etc. by Sir SAMUEL 

Rusu Meyrick, L -» F.S.A., ete., new and greatly improved Edition, corrected and en- 
throughout by the Author himself, with the assistance of Literary and Aigomee 

Friends (ALBERT Way, etc.) 3 vols. imperial 4to, illustrated by more than 100 Plates, 

splendidly iliuminated, mostly in gold and silver, exhibiting some of the finest Specimens 

existing in Engiand; also a new Plate of the Tournament of Locks and Keys (pub. at a 

fhalf-bound morocco, gilt edges, 10/. 10s. 


Watrer Scorr justly describes this Collection.as 
Bainburgh Review. 


QIEYRICK’S. ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS OF ANCIENT ARMS & Agmour 
. 4 Collection of Goodrich Court, 150 oT by Jos. SKELTON, 2 vols. folia (pud 
Lls.), half moroceo, top edges gilt, 4/, 
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PUBLISHED OR 50LD BY H. G. BOHN. 7 


NGEN’S ANCIENT UNEDITED MONUMENTS; comprising Painted Greek 
7 Statues, Busts, Bas-Reliefs, and other Remains of Grecian Art. 62 ein and begatiful 
Engravings, mostly coloured, with Letter-press Descriptions, imperial 4to. (pub. at 94. 93.) 
half morocco, 4/. 14s. 6d. 1828 


MOSES’S ANTIQUE VASES, CANDELABRA, LAMPS, TRIPODS, PATERA, 
Tazzas, Tombs, Mausoleums, Sepulchral Chambers, Cinerary Urns, Sarcophagi, “pp and 
6ther Ornaments, 170 Plates, several of which are coloured, with Letter-press, by Hops, 
small 8vo. (pub. at 3/, 3s.), cloth, 1/, 5s. 3814 


MULLERS' ANCIENT ART AND ITS REMAINS, or a Mannal of the Arc of 
Art. By C.O. MULLER, author of “History and Antiquities of the Doric Race.’? New editiva 
by WELCKER, translated by Joun LeitcuH. Thick Svo. cloth lettered (pub. at 18s.), 12s. 


MURPHY'S ARABIAN ANTIQUITIES OF SPAIN; representing, in 100 very highly 
finished line Engravings, by Ls Keux, Finpeyx, G. Cooke, &c., the mo! 
remarkahle Remains of the Architecture, Scu'pture, Paintings, and Mosaics of the Spanish 
Arabs now existing in the Peninsula, including the magnificent Palace of the Alhambra; the 
celebrated \:osque and Bridge at Cordova; the Royal Villa of Generaliffe; and the Casa de 
Carbon ; accompanied hy Letter-press Descriytions, in 1 vol. atlas folio, original and brilliant 
impressions of the Plates (pub. at 42/), half morocco, 12/. 12s. 1813 


MURPHY'S ANCIENT CHURCH OF BATALHA, IN PORTUGAL, Plans, Eleva- 
tions, Sections. and Views of the; with its History and Description, and an Introductory 
Discourse on GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, imperial folio, 27 fine Copper Plates, engraved 
by Lowry (pub. at 6/. 6s.), half morocco, 2/. 8s. 1795 


NAPOLEON GALLERY; or, Illustrations of the Life and Times of the Emperor, with 
99 Etchings on Steel bs. REVELL, and other eminent Artists, in one thick volume, post 8vo. 
(pub. at 1d, 1s.), gilt cl th, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 


NICOLAS'S (SIR_HAi: 21S) HISTORY OF THE ORDERS OF KNIGHTHOOD 
OF THE BRITISH |} “PIRE; with an Account of the Medals, Crosses, and Clasps which 
have been conferred for Naval and Military Services; together with a History of the Order of 
the Guelphs of Hanover. 4 vols. imperial 4to, splendidly printed and illustrated by numerous 
fine Woodcuts of Badges, Crosses, Collars, Stars, Medals, Ribbands, Clasps, &c., and many 
large Plates, illuminated in ~~ and colours, including full-leneth Portraits of Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, the King of Hanover, and the Dukes of Cambridge and Sussex. (Pub. at 
141, 14s.), cloth, with morocco backs, 5é. 15s. 6d. *,* Complete to 1847 

the same, with the Plates richly coloured, but not illuminated, and without the 
extra portraits, 4 vols. royal 4to, cloth, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

* Sir Harris Nicolas has produced the first comprehensve History of the British Orders of 
Knighthood ; and it is one of the most elaborately prepared und splendidly printed works that ever 
issued from the press, The Author appears to us to have neglected no sources of information, 
and to have exhausted them, as far as regards the general scope and purpose of the inquiry. 
The Graphical Illustrations are such as become a work of this character upon such a subject ; 
at, of course, a lavish cost. The resources of the recently revived art of wood-engraving have 
been combined with the new art of printing in colours, so as to produce a rich effect, almost 
rivalling that of the monastic illuminations, Sucha book is sure of u place in every great library. 
It contains matter calculated to interest extensive classes of readers, and we hope by our 
specimen to excite their curiosity.”—Quarterly Review. 


NICHOLSON'S ARCHITECTURE; ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 218 
Lowry, new edition, revised by Jos. GwiLt, Esq., one volume, royal 

3. 
For classical Architecture, the text book of the Profession, the most usefal Guide to the 
Student, and the best Compendium for the Amateur. An eminent Architect has declared it to 
to 


be “ not only the most useful book of the kind ever published, but absolutely indi 
the Student.” 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GERMANY DURING THE REIGN OF FREDERICK 
HE GREAT; including a complete History of the Seven Years’ War. By FRANCIS 


KUuGLER. Illustrated by ADOLPH MENZEL. Royal 8vo, with above 500 Woadcuts (pub. at 
ll. 8s.), cloth gilt, 12s. 1845 


PICTORIAL GALLERY OF RACE-HORSES. Containing Portraitsof all the Winning 
Herses of the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger Stakes, during the last Thirteen Years, and a 
__History of the principal Operations of the Turf. By WiLpRaKkeE (George Tattersall, Esq.). 
Royal 8vo, containing 95 beautiful_Engravings of Horses, after Pictures by Cooprr, HERRIN 
HANcocK, ALKEN, &c. Also full-length characteristic Portraits of celebrated living Sports- 
men (“* Cracks of the Day”), by Seymour (pub. at 2/. 2s), scariet cloth, gilt, 1/. 10s, 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE AND ITS REVOLUTIONS, (comprising the 
period 1789 to 1818), by GRorGE Lone, with fine Portraits, and nnmerous large w uts, 
after Designs by HARVEY. Large imperial 8vo, cloth (pub. at 1/,) 128. 


PICTURESQUE TOUR OF THE RIVER THAMES, in its Western Course, mcluding 
articular Descriptions of Richmond, Windsor, and Hamp'on Court. By Joun FISHER 
URRAY. Illustrated by upwards of 100 very highly-tinished Wood Engravings by OrRIN 


SmitH, Branston, LANpDELLS, LINTON, and other eminent Artists. Royal (pub. 
at 1. 58.), gilt cloth, 5s. Gu. 1845 


The most beautiful volume of Topographical Lignographs ever produced. 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


PINELLI'S ETCHINGS OF ITALIAN MANNERS AND COSTUME, incinding his 
Carnival, Banditti, &c., 27 Plates, imperial] 4to, half-bound morocco, 15s. Rome, 1840 


PUGIN'S S GLOSSARY OF ECCLESIASTICAL ORNAMENT AND COSTUME; 
setting forth the Origin, History, and Signification of the various Emblems, Devices, an 
Symbolical Colours, peculiar to Christian Designs of the Middle Ages. Illustrated by nearly 
il Pilates, splendidly printed in gold and coiours. Royal 4to, half morocco extra, top edges 

6s. 


PUGIN'S ORNAMENTAL TIMBER GABLES, erage from Ancient Examples in 
ngland and Normandy. Royal 4to, 30 Plates, cloth, 1/. ls. 1830 


EXAMPLES OF GOTHIC selected from Ancient 
Edifices in England; consisting of Plans, Elevations, Sections, and Parts at large, with 
Historical and Descriptive letter-press, illustrated by 225 Engravings hy LE KEvux, 3 vols. 4to, 
(pub. at 12/. 12s.) cloth, 6/. 6s. 1839 


PUGIN' S GOTHIC ORNAMENTS. 90 fine Plates, drawn on Stone by J.D. Harpine 
thers. Royal 4to, half morocco, 3/. 3s. 1844 


saaoes NEW WORK ON FLORIATED ORNAMENT, with 30 Plates, splendidly 
Colours, royal 4to, elegantly bound in cloth, with rich gold ornaments, 
pu «te 


RADCLIFFE’ s! NOBLE : SCIENCE OF FOX-HUNTING, for the use of Sportsmen, royal 
ove, Beery 40 tiful Wood Cuts of Hunting, Hounds, &c. (pub. at 1/. 8».), cloth gilt, 


RICAUT! 'S SKETCHES FOR RUSTIC WORK, including Bridges, Park and — 
uildings, Seats and Furniture, with Descriptions and Estimates of the Bui 
Editions royal 4to, 18 Plates, cloth lettered (pub. at 16s.}, 12s. 


RETZSCH'S OUTLINES TO SCHILLER’S “FIGHT WITH ea HE DRAGON.” 
Royal 4to, containing 16 Plates, engraved by Mosgs, stiff covers, 7s. 6d. 


RETZSCH'S ILLUSTRATIONS TO SCHILLER'S “ FRIDOLIN,” Royal 4to, contain- 
ing 8 Plates, engraved by MosEs, stiff covers, 4s. 6d. 


oe, (SIR JOSHUA) GRAPHIC WORKS, 300 beautiful Engravings (compris- 
ing near a Ags subjects,) after this delightful painter, engraved on Steel by S. W. REYNOLDs. 
3 vols, folio (pub. at 36/.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 12/. 12s. 


ROBINSON'S RURAL ARCHITECTURE; being a Series of Designs for Ornamental 
Cottages, in 96 Plates, with Estimates. Fourth, greatly improved, Edition. Royal 4to 
(pub, at ul. 4s.), half morocco, 2/. 5s. 


ROBINSON'S NEW SERIES OF ORNAMENTAL COTTAGES AND VILLAS 


lates by HARDING and ALLOoM. Royal 4to, half morocco, 2/. 2s. 
ROBINSON’S ORNAMENTAL VILLAS. 96 Plates (pub. at 4J. 48.) half morocco, 20. 5s. 
ROBINSON'S FARM BUILDINGS. 56 Plates (pub. at 27. 2s.) half morocco, 1/. 11s. 6d 
ROBINSON'S LODGES AND PARK ENTRANCES. 48 Plates (pub at 2/. 2s.), half 


morocco, li 1 


ROBINSON'S VILLAGE ARCHITECTURE. Fourth Editiou, with additional Plate. 
Plates (pub. at 1/. 16s), half bound uniform, 1/. 4s. 


ROBINSON 'S NEW VITRUVIUS BRITANNICUS _- Views, Plans and Elevations 


English Mansions, viz., Woburn Abhey, Hatfield House, and aera — also 
ury House, by JoHN Britton, imperial 50 fine Engravings, by LE. 
(pub. at 162. 16s.), half morocco, gilt 8, 31. 138. 6d. 


ROYAL VICTORIA GALLERY, comprising 33 beautiful Engravings, after 
BUCKINGHAM PALACE, particularly REMBRANDT, the OsTADES, TENIERS, GERARD 
Dovuw, Born, Curr, REYNOLDs, TITIAN, and RuBENs; 3; engraved by GREATBACH, S. W. 
one PRESBURY, BURNET, &c.; with letter. press by LINNBLL, royal 4to. (pub. at 

48.), halt morocco, ll. lls. 6d. 


SCHOLAITALICA ARTIS PICTORIA, or Engravings of the finest Pictures in the Gal- 
leries at Rome, imperial folio, consisting of 40 beautiful Engravings after MICHAEL ANGELO, 
RAPHAEL, T1T1An, CaRACCI, GUIDO, PARMIGIANO, by and others, fine im- 
pressions, half-bound morocco (pub. at 10/. 10s.), 2d. 12s. 6d. Romae, 1806 


AW'S SPECIMENS OF ANCIENT FURN 5 Plai 
8 
-——— the same, with a portion of the plates coloured, medium 4to. (pub. at 4/. 48.), 22. 128. 6d.). 


ee the same, imperial 4to, large paper, with all the Plates finely coloured, (pub. at 8/s. 8@.), 


-—— the same, imperial 4to. large ith the whole of the 
(pub. at 100 64, Ge. paper, Plates extra finished in 
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PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. 3OHN. 9 


SHAW’'S ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 6th tothe 
17th Century, selected from manuscripts and early printed hooks, 59 Plates, caretully coloured 
com re nals, with descriptions by Sin FREDERICK MADDEN, K.H., in one vul. 4to (pub. 
at 58.), 48. 

the same, large paper hly-finished with opaque colours, and heightened with gold, 


SHAW'S ALPHABETS, NUMERALS, AND DEVICES OF THE MIDDLE AGEQ, 
selected from the finest existing Specimens, 48 Plates (26 of them coloured) imperial 83 
(pub. at 2/. 2s.), 1. 11s. 6d. 

~—— the same, — paper, imperial 4to, with the coloured plates highly-finished, and 
heightened with gold (pub. at 4/. 4s.), 37. 10s. 


SHAW'S HAND-BOOK OF MEDIAVAL ALPHABETS AND DEVICES, being a 
selection of 20 Plates of Alphabets, and 17 Plates of original specimens of Labels, Monograms, 
Heraldic Devices, &c. not heretofore figured, in all 37 Plates, printed in colours, imperial 8vo. 
in cloth boards (pub. at 1/. 16s.), 15s. 


SHAW’S SPECIMENS OF THE DETAILS OF ELIZABETHAN ARCHITECTURE, 
with descriptions by T. MovuLe, Es@., 60 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 37. 3s.), 12. 11s. 6de 
=; oe os large paper, imperial 4to, proof plates on India paper, some coloured (pub. at 


SHAW’'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF ORNAMENT, select examples from the purest and best 
specimens of all kinds and of all ages, 59 Plates, 4to, boards (pub. at 1/. 10s.), 10 58. 


——— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, all the Plates coloured, boards (pub. at 3/.), 20, 128. 6d. 


SHAW'S SPECIMENS OF ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK, With 50 plates, 4to, boards 
(pub. at 2/. 2s.), 1d. le. 


SHAW’S DECORATIVE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, exhibiting on 41 Plates, with 
numerous Woodcuts, beautiful specimens of the various kinds of Ancient Enamel, Metal 
Work, Wood Carvings, Paintings on Stained Glass, Initial Illuminations, Embroidery, Book- 
binding, and other Ornamental Textures, also fine and elegant Initial letters to the various 
descriptions, ‘mperial 8vo, boards (pub. at 2/. 2s.), 1. 16s. 

the same, large paper, imperial 4to, 41 Plates, some coloured, hoards (pub. at 4/. 4s.) 

32. 108. 

the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the whole of the plates coloured in the highest 

style, forming a very braniifal and interesting volume, boards (pub. at 8/. 8s.), 6/. 6s. 


SHAW’S DRESSES AND DECORATIONS OF THE MIDDLE AGES, from the 7th to 
the 17th centuries, with an Historical Introduction and Descriptive Text to Vika Illustration, 
consisting of 85 Copper Plates of elaborate Woodcuts, a profusion of beautiful Initial Letters, 
and examples of curious and singular ornament enriching nearly every page of this highly 
Prag apr work, 2 vols., imperial 8vo, the plates carefully coloured, b (pub. at 72. 7s.), 

15s. 6d. 

the same, 2 vols. large paper, imperial 4to, the plates highly coloured and picked-in with 

gold, boards (pub. at 18/.), 142. l4e. 

——— the same, large paper, imperial 4to, with the plates highly coloured and the whole of the 
Pore ey ae llustrations picked in with gold (only 12 copies got up in this manner) 

pub. at 30/.), 


SHAW’S ORNAMENTAL TILE PAVEMENTS, drawn from existing authorities. 
Royal 4to, with 47 large coloured plates, half- bound, reduced to 2/, 2s. London, 1858 
SHAW'S GLAZIER'S BOOK, or Draughts serving for Glaziers, but not impertinent for 
Plasterers, Gardeners, and others, consisting of elaborate designs for Casement Windows, 


Plasterers’ work, garden walks, etc., 117 Plates, mostly taken from a work published in 1615, 
by WaLTER GIDDE, 8vo, boards, pub. at 16s., 10s. 6d. 


SHAW AND BRIDGEN’S DESIGNS FOR FURNITURE, with Candelabra and interior 
Decoration, 60 Plates, royal 4to, pub. at 3/. 3s., half-bound, uncut, 1. lls. 6d. 1838 
-——-— the same, large paper, impl. 4to, the Plates coloured (pub. at 6/. 6s.) half-bd., uncut, 32. 38 
SHAW'S LUTON CHAPEL, its Architecture and Ornaments, illustrated in a series of 26 
highly-finished Line Engravings, imperial folio (pub. at 3/. 3s.) half-morocco, uncut, 12. 16s, 
-SILVESTRE’S UNIVERSAL PALEOGRAPHY, or Fac-similes of the writings of every 
age, taken from the most authentic Missals and other interesting Manuscripts existing in the 
Libraries of France, Italy, Germany, and England. By M. Silvestre, containing upwards of 
300 large and most beautifully executed fac-similes, on Copper and Stone, most richly illumi- 
nated in the finest style of art, 2 vols. atlas folio, half-morocco extra, gilt edges, 311. 103. 


the Historical and descriptive Letter-press by Champollion, Figeac, and Cham- 


pollion, jun. With additions and corrections by Sir Frederick Madden. 2 vols. royal 8vo,. 
1850 


cloth, 12. 16s. ; or hf. mor. gilt edges (uniform with the folio work) 2/, 8s, 


SMITH’S (C. J.) HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. Consisting of 
Fac-similes of interesting Autographs, Scenes of remarkable Historical Events and interesting 
Localities, Engravings of Old Houses, I\luminated and Missal Ornaments, Antiquities, &c., 
&c., containing 100 Plates, some iiluminated, with occasional Letter-press. In 1 volume 4to, 
half morocco, uncut, reduced to 2/, 12s. 6d, 


‘orms 
Wood Engravings. 8vo, cloth (pub. at 1d, 1s.) 78. éd, 


ae 
if 


CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


SMITH'’S ANCIENT COSTUME OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. From 
the 7th to the 16th Century, With Historica! [ilustrations, folio, with 62 coloured plates iVu- 
minated with Gold and Sliver, and highiy finished (pub. at 10/. 1Us.), half bound morocco 
extra, gilt edges, 3/. 13s. 6d. 


SPORTSMAN’S REPOSITORY: comprising a series of highly-finished Line Engravings, 

representing the Horse and the Dog, in all their varieties, by the celebrated engraver Jou» 

, from original paintings by Reinagle, Gilpin, Stubbs, Cooper, and Landseer, accom-~ 

panied by a comprehensive Description hy the Author of the * British Field Sports,’’ 4to, with 

37 oe lates, and numerous Woodcuts by Burnett and others (pub. at 2é. 12s, 6d.), 
cloth gilt. 1d. 1s, 


STORER’S CATHEDRAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. 4 vols. 
8vo, with 256 engravings (pub. at 7/. 10s.), half morocco, 2/. 128. 6d. 


STOTHARD'S MONUMENTAL EFFIGIES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 147 beautifully 
finished Etchings, all of which are more or less tinted, and some of them highly illuminated in 
gold and coluurs, with Historical Descriptions and Introduction, by Kemps, Folio (pub. at 
19i.), half morocco, 81. 8s. 


=== or on large paper, Plates illuminated (pub. at 28/.), 12/. 12s. 


STRUTT'S SYLVA BRITANNICA ET SCOTICA; or Portraits of Forest Trees, distin- 
guished for their Antiquity, Magnitude, or Beauty, comprising 59 very large and highly finished 
painters’ Etchings, im folio (pub, at 9/. 9s.), half morocco extra, gilt edges, 4/. 10s. 


STRUTT'S DRESSES AND HABITS OF THE PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, from 
tbe Establishment of the Saxons in Britain to the present time; with an historical and 
Critical Inquiry into every branch of Costume. New and greatly improved Edition, with Cri- 
tical and Explanatory Notes, by J. R. PLancue’, Esq., F.S.A. 2 vols. royal ito, 153 Plates, 
cloth, 41. 4s. The Plates coloured, 7/. 7s. The Plates splendidly illuminated in gold, silver, 
and opaque colours, in the Missa! style, 20/. 1842 


REGAL AND ECCLESIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES OF ENGLAND. 
Containing the most autnentic Representations of all the English Monarchs from Edward the 
Confessor to Henry the Eighth; together with many of the Great Personages that were emi- 
nent under their several Reigns. New and greatly improved Edition, by J. R. PLancHe’, 
Esgq., F.S.A. Royal 4to, 72 Plates, cloth, 2/. 2s, The Plates coloured, 4/. 4s. Splendidly 
illuminated, uniform with the Dresses, 12/. 12s. 1842 


STU Ti 24 fine large Copper-plate E vings, Impe- 


The original edition of this fine old work, which is indispensable to artists. It has long been 
considered rare. 


TATTERSALL’S SPORTING ARCHITECTURE euuprhing the Stud Farm, the Stall. 
tiful Steel an 


the Stable, the Kennel, Race Studs, &c., with 43 beau 
HANCOCK, cloth gilt (pub. at lls. 6d.), 1d. Is. 


TRENDALL’S DESIGNS FOR ROOFS OF IRON, STONE, AND WOOD, with 
Measurements, &c., for the use of Carpenters and Builders (an excellent practical work), 4to, 
limp cloth (pub. at 15s.), 7s. 6d. 1851 


“TURNER AND GIRTIN’S RIVER SCENERY ; folio, 20 beautiful Engravings on Steel 
after the drawings of J. M. W. TuRNER, brilliant impressions, in a portfolio, with morocco 
back (pub. at 5/. 5s.), reduced to 1d. Lis. 6d. 


the same, with thick glazed between the half-bound morocco, gilt 
edges (pub. at 61. 60.), reduced fits, 


“TURNER'S LIBER FLUVIORUM, or River Scenery of France, 62 highly-finished Line 
zaernes on Steel by WILLMORE, GOODALL, MILLER, Cousens, and other distinguished 
ts, with descriptive Letter-press by LerrcH RiTcHI£, and a Memoir of J. W. M. TURNER, 

B.A, by ALagic A. Warts, imperial gilt cloth, 1/. 11s. 6d., or India Proofs, 3s. 


WALKER'S ANALYSIS OF BEAUTY IN WOMAN. Preceded by acritical View of the 
neral Hypothesis respecting Beauty, by LEONARDO DA Vincl, MENGS, WINCKELMANN, 
UME, HoGARTH, BURKE, KNIGHT, ALISON, and others. New edition, royal 8vo, illustrated ~ 


dy 22 beautiful Plates, after drawings from life, by H. Howaxp, by Gauci and Lang (pub. 
2l. 2s.), gilt cloth, is. ARD, by Gauci an (pub. at 


‘WALPOLE'S (HORACE) ANECDOTES OF PAINTING IN ENGLAND, with some 
Account of the Principal Artists, and Catalogue of Engravers, who have been bora or resided 
in England, with Notes by Dattaway; New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by Razex 
Woxrnvum, Esq., complete in 3 vols. vo, with numerous beautiful portraits and plates, 2é, 2s. 


WARRINGTON'S HISTORY OF STAINED GLASS, from the earliest period of the Art 

v ured 
in length) half bond moroceos gilt edges (pub’ at 81. 


WATTS'S PSALMS AND HYMNS, ILLustRateD EpitTion, complete, with indexes of 
**Suhjects,’’ “ First Lines,”’ and a Table of Scriptures, 8vo, printed in a very beauti- 


ful type, embellished with 24: > 
M. gilt cloth, 7s, 6d. beautiful Weed Cuts by Mantin, Waarali, end o (pub. at 


Wood illustrations, severai 
1850 
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PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 11 


WESTWOODS PALEOGRAPHIA SACRA PICTORIA; being a series of Illustrations of 
the Ancient Versions of the Bible, copied from Illuminated berg see, executed between 
the fourth and sixteenth centuries, royal 4to, 50 Plates beautifully illuminated in geld aud 
colours, half-bound, uncut (pub. at 4/. 10s.), 32. 10s. 


WHISTON’S JOSEPHUS, ILLUSTRATED EDITION, complete; containing both the 
Antiquities ani the Wars of the Jews. 2 vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, embellished with 52 
beautiful Wood Engravings, by various Artists (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth boards, elegantly gilt, 14s. 

WHITTOCK’'S DECORATIVE PAINTER’S AND GLAZIER’S GUIDE, containing the 
most approved methods ofimitating every kind of Fancy Wood and Marble, in Oil or Distemper 
Colour, Designs for Decorating Apartments, ana the Art of Staining and Painting on Glass, 
&c., with Examples from Ancient Windows, with the Supplement, 4to, illustrated with 104 
plates, of which 44 are coloured (pub. at 2/. 14s.), cloth, 1/, 10s. 


WHITTOCK'S MINIATURE PAINTER’S MANUAL. Foolscap 8vo, 7 coloured plates, 


and numerous woodcuts (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 


WIGHTWICK’'S PALACE OF ARCHITECTURE, a Romance of Art and History. Impe- 
rial 8vo, with 211 Lllustrations, Steel Plates and Woodcuts (pub. at 2/. 12s, 6d.), cloth, 12. 1s. 


1840 
WILD'S ARCHITECTURAL GRANDEUR of Belgium, Germany, and France, 24 fine 
Plates by Lg Kgux, &c. Imperiai 4to (pub. at 1/. 18s.), half-morocco, 1d. 4s. 1837 


WILD'S ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Twelve select examples from the Cathedrals of 
England, of the Ecclesiastic Architecture of the Middle Ages, beautifully coloured, after 
the original drawings, by CHARLES WILD, imperial folio, mounted on tinted cardboard like 
drawings, in a handsome portfolio (pub. at 12/, 12s.), 5d, 5s. 


WILD'S FOREIGN CATHEDRALS, 12 Plates, coloured and mounted like Drawings, in a 
handsome portfolio (pub, at 12/. 123.), imperial folio, 52. 5s. 


WILLIAMS’ VIEWS IN GREECE, 64 beautiful Line Engravings by MILLER, Hors- 
others, 2 vols. imperial 8vo (pub. at 6s.), haif-bound mor. extra, gilt 


WINDSOR CASTLE AND [TS ENVIRONS, INCLUDING ETON, by Leirca 
REITcHIE, new edition, edited by E. Jesse, Ese., illustrated with upwards of 50 beautiful 
Engravings on Steel and Wood, royal 8vo, gilt cloth, 15s. 


WOOD'S ARCHITECTURAL ANTIQUITIES AND RUINS OF PALMYRA AND 
BAALBEC. 2 vols. in 1, imperial folio, containing 110 fine Copper-plate Engravings, some 
very large and folding (pub. at 7/. 7s.), half-morocco, uncut, 34, 13s. 6d. 1827 


Patural Wistorp, Agriculture, Xe. 


ANDREW'S FIGURES OF HEATHS. with Scientific Descriptions, 6 vols, royal 8vo, 
with 300 beautifuily coloured Plates (pub. at 15/.), cloth gilt, 72, 10s. 1845 


BAUER AND HOOKER'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE GENERA OF FERNS, 
in which the characters of each Genus are displayed in the most elaborate manner. in a series 
of magnified Dissections and Figures, highly-finished in Colours, imp. 8vo, Plates, 6/. 1838—42 


GEECHEY.—BOTANY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEY'S VOYAGE, comprising an 
Account of the Plants collected by Messrs. Lay and Couure, and other Officers of the 
Expedition, during the voyage to the Pacific and Behring’s Straits. By S': WILLIAM 
Jacxson Hooker, and G. A. W. Arnott, Esq., illustrated by 100 Plates, beau’ 
engraved, complete in 10 parts, 4to (pub. at 7/. 10s.), 52. 1831—41 


BEECHEY.— ZOOLOGY OF CAPTAIN BEECHEYS VOYAGE, compiled from the 
Collections and Notes of Captain Brecuey, and the Scientific Gentlemen who accompanied 
the Ex;edition. Tbe Mammalia by Dr. RrcHarpson; Ornithology, by N. A. Vico Esq.; 
Fishes, by G. T. Lay, Esq., and E. T. BENNETT, Esq.; Crustacea, by RicHarp OWEN, 
Esq.; Reptiles, C4 Joun Epwarp Gray, Esq. Shells, by W. SowerBy, Esq. ; and Geology, 
by the Rev. Dr. Buck:.anp. 4to,illnstrated *y 47 Plates, containing many hundred Figures, 
beautifully coloured by SowERBY (pub. at 5/. 5s.), cloth, 3/. 13s. 6d. 1830 


BOLTON’S NATURAL HISTORY OF BRITISH SONG BIRDS. Illustrated with 

res the size of Life, of the Birds, both Male and Female, in their most Natural Attitudes ; 

their Nests and Eggs, Food, Favourite Plants, Shrubs, Trees, &c. &c. New Edition, revised 

and very considerably augmented, 2 vols. in 1, medium 4to, containing 80 beautifully coloured 
plates (pub, at 8/. 8s.), haif-bound morocco, gilt backs, gilt edges, 3/. 3s. 1 


BENNETT'S FISHES OF CEYLON, new edition, royal 4to, with 30 finely coloured 
plates, extra cloth (pub. at 6é. Gs.), reduced to 14. 16s. 


GORDON'S PINETUM, being a Synopsis of all the Coniferous Plants ee 
with Descriptions, History, and Synonymes, and comprising nearly One Hu New Kinds, 
by George Gordon, formerly Superintendent of the Horticultural: Chiswick, assisted by 
Robert Glendinning, F.H.S. 8vo, cloth, 16s. 1858 


| 


12 CATALOGUE OF NEW BQOKS, 


CATLOW'S DROPS OF WATER; their marvellous Inhabitants displayed by the 
Microscope. Coloured pilates, 12mo., cloth gilt, 5s. 


CATLOW’S CONCHOLOGIST’S NOMENCLATOR ; or, Catalogue of recent Species 
of Shells, with their Authorities, Synonymes, and references to works where figured or 
described. By AGnges CaTLow and LovELL REEVE, F.L.S., 8vo, cloth (pub, at 1d. 1s.), 
reduced to 10s. 6d, 


RTIS'S FLORA LONDINENSIS; Revised and Improved by Groncz Graves, ex- 
by Sir W. J ACKSON HooKeER; comprising the History of Plants indi- 
nous to Great Britain, with Indexes; the Drawings made by SYDENHAM, EDWARDS, and 
INDLEY. 5 Vols. royal folio (or 109 parts), containing 647 Plates, exhibiting the full natural 

size of each Plant, with magnified Dissections of the Parts of Fructification, &c., all beauti- 
fully coloured (pub. at 87/. 4s. in parts), half-bound morocco, top edges gilt, 30/, 1835 


RORUM BRITANNIA, BRITISH 

OF PARASITE INSECTS (punished under the patronage of the British Associa- 
tion) 8vo, numerous beautifully coloured plates of Lice, containing several hundred magnified 
figures, cloth, 1/. 11s. 6d. 1842 


: REATISE ON THE BREEDING, REARING, AND GENERAL 
S Or BOULTRY. New Edition, with corrections and large additions by 
Mrs. Lovpon, post 8vo, numerous illustrations by HARVEY, cloth lettered, 5s. 


: R NG AND BOTANY, 4 vols. royal 4to, 


DON'S HORTUS CANTABRIGIENSIS ; thirteenth Edition, 8vo (pub. at 4s), 


cloth, 12s. 


‘DIXON’S GEOLOGY AND FOSSILS OF SUSSEX, edited by Prorrssor Owen; 
with 40 Plates, containing upwards of 1000 Figures, several coloured; royal 4to., (pub. 
at 3.), cloth, 1/. 11s. 6. 


DONOVAN’'S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE INSECTS OF CHINA. Enlarged by 
J.O. WEsTWooD, Esq., F.L.S., 4to, with 50 plates, containing upwards of 120 exquisitely 
coloured figures (pub. at 6/. 6s.}, cloth gilt, 2/. 5a. 


“Donovan’s works on the Insects of India and China are splendidly illustrated, and 
extremely useful.” Naturalist, 

“The entomologica! plates of our countryman Donovan are highly coloured, elegant, and 
useful, especially those contained in his quarto volumes (Insects of India and China), where a 
great number of species are delineated for the first time.””—Swainson. 


DONOVAN’S WORKS ON BRITISH NATURAL HISTORY. Viz; Insects, 16 vols.— 
Birds, 10 vols.—Shells, 5 vols.—Fishes, 5 vols.—Quadrupeds, 3 vols.—together 39 vols. 8vo, 
containing 1198 beautifully coloured rye (toons at 66/. 9s.), boards, 23/.17s. The same set of 
39 vols. bound in 21 (pub. at 73/. 10s.), half green morocco extra, gilt edges, gilt Lacks, 30/. 
Any of the classes may be had separately. 
DOYLE’S CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL HUSBANDRY, and Rural Affairs in 
— New Edition, Enlarged, thick 8vo, with 70 wood engravings (pub. at 13s.), cloth, 

Od. 18435 


EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, with 108 illustrations, tastefully 
drawn and engraved, elegantly bound in fancy cloth (pub. at 2/. 8s.), 1/. 78. 


——— the same, the plates beautifully coloured, bound in extra cloth, gilt and 
edges (pub. at 3/. 3), ll. 16s. J . » gilt back, sides, 


=————— the second series, containing 36 illustrations, distinct and complete in itself, has lately 
been reprinted, and may now be had separately (pub. at 16s.), 9s. 


=—=——— or the second series, with coloured plates (pub. at 1. 1s,), 148. 


DRURY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOREIGN ENTOMOLOGY; wherein are exhibited 
upwards of 600 exotic Insects, of the East and West Indies, China, New Holland, North and 
South America, Germany, &c. By J. O. Westwoop, Esq., F.L.S. Secretary of the Entomo- 
logical Society, &c. 3 vols. 4to, 150 Plates, most beautifully coloured, containing above 60¢ 
figures of Insects (originally pub. at 15/. 158.), half-bound morocco, 6/. 16s. 6d. 1837 


GOULD’S HUMMING BIRDS. A General History of the Trochilide, or Humming 
Birds, with especial reference to the Collection of J. Gouxp, F.R.S., &c. (now exhibiting in 
the gardens ofthe Zovlogical rerge / of London), by W, C, L. MART1N, late one of the Scientific 
Officers of the Zoological Society of London, fcap. 8vo. with 16 coloured Plates, cloth gilt, 53. 

o—— the same, with the Plates BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED, heightened with gold, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 


GREVILLE’S CRYPTOGAMIC FLORA, comprising the Principal Species found in Great 
Britain, igclusive of all the New Species recently discovered in Scotland. 6 vols. royal 8vo, 
360 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16s.), half-morocco, 8J. 88. 1823—8 

This, aoe a complete Work in itself, forms an almost indispensable Supplement to the 

thirty-six volumes of Sowerby’s English Botany, which does not com sohend. Cryptogamous 

Plants. It is one of the most scientific and best executed works on Indigenous Botany ever 

produced in this country. 
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PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 13 


HARDWICKE AND GRAY'S INDIAN ZOOLOGY. Twenty parts, forming two volq 


202 coloured plates (pub. at 21/.), sewed, 12s., or half-morocco, gilt edgea, 
4 


HARRIS'S AURELIAN;“ OR ENGLISH MOTHS AND BUTTERFLIES. Their 
Natural Pilstery, together with the Plants on which they feed; New and greatly improved 
Edition, by J.O. Westwoop, Esq., F.L.S., &c., in 1 vol. sm. folio, with 44 plates, ‘nat 
above 100 figures of Moths, Butterflies, Caterpillars, &c., and the Plants on which they fe 
exquisitely coloured after the original drawings, half-bound morocco, 4/. 4s. 1 

This extremely beautiful work is the only one which contains our English Moths and Butter- 


flies of the full natural size, in all their changes of Caterpillar, Chrysalis, &c., with the plants 
on which they feed. 


HOOKER AND GREVILLE, ICONES FILICUM; OR FIGURES OF FERNS, 
With DESCRIPTIONS, many of which have been altogether unnoticed by Botanists, or have 
not been correctly figured. 2 vols. folio, with 240 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 25/. bel 
half-morocco, gilt edges, 12/. 12s. 1 


The grandest and most valuable of the many scientific Works produced by Sir William Hooker. 


HOOKER’S EXOTIC FLORA, containing Figures and Descriptions of rare or otherwise 
interesting Exotic Plants, especially of such as are deserving of heing cultivated in our Gar- 
dens. 3 vols. imperial 8vo, containing 232 large and beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at a 
cloth, 62. 6s. 1823—1 

This is the most superb and attractive of all Dr. Hooker’s valuable works. 

“The ‘ Exotic Flora,’ by Dr. Hooker, is like that of all the Botanical publications of the in- 
defatigible author, excellent; and it assumes an appearance of finish and perfection to which 
neither the Botanical Magazine nor Register can externally lay claim.’”?—Loudon. 


HOOKER’'S JOURNAL OF BOTANY, containing Figures and Descriptions of such 
Plants as recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which they 
are applied in the Arts in Medicine, and in Yomestic Economy; together with occasional 
Botanica) Notices and Information, and occasional Portraits and Memoirs of eminent Botanists. 
4 vols, 8vo, numerous Plates, some coloured (pub. at 3/.), cloth, 12. 1 


HOOKER’S BOTANICAL MISCELLANY, containing Fi and Descriptions of 
Plants which recommend themselves by their novelty, rarity, or history, or by the uses to which 
they are applied in the Arts, in Medicine, and in Domestic Economy, together with occasional 
Botanical Notices and In‘ormation, including many valuable Communications from distin- 
guished Scientific Travellers. Complete in 3 thick vols. royal 8vo, with 153 plates, many finely 
coloured (pub. at 5/. 5s.), gilt cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. 1830—33 


HOOKER'S FLORA BOREALI-AMERICANA; OR THE BOTANY OF BRITISH 
NORTH AMERICA. Illustrated by 240 plates, complete in Twelve Parts, royal 4to (pub. 
at 12/. 12s.),8/. The Twelve Parts complete, done up in2 vols. royal 4to, extra cloth, = 


HUISH ON BEES; THEIR NATURAL HISTORY AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT. 
New and greatly improved Edition, containing also the latest Discoveries and Improvements 
in every department ofthe Apiary, with a description of the most m1 tty HIVvEs now in use, 
thick 12mo, Portrait and numerous Woodcuts (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 1844 


JSARDINE’S NATURALIST'S LIBRARY, 40 vols, 1200 coloured Plates, extra red cloth, 
boards (pub. at 12/.), 71. 


as = mg volumes separately, according to the following arrangements, in red cloth, top edges 


Vol. Vol. 
Birds, 1 8. Ruminating Animals, vol. 9 


vol. 2 (Goats, Sheep, Oxen 
vol. 3 9. Elephants, &c. , ) 
vol. 4 10, Marsupialia 
Birds 11. Seals, &c, 
6. Humming Birds, vol. 1 12. Whales, &c, 
7. Ditto vol, 2 7. ” 13. Monkeys 
irds 1. Introduction to Entomo- 
ogy 
arrots 2. British Butterflies 
11. Birds of Western Africa 3. British Moths, &c. 
vol. 1 4. Foreign Butterflies 


vol, 2 5. Foreign Moths 
13. Fly catchers 6. B 


14. Pheasants, Peacocks, &c. 
1, Introduction 


eetles 


2. Lions, Tigers 

3. British Quadrupeds 
4. Dogs, vol. 1 i 

&. Ditto, vol. 2 4. Perch, &c. 


6. Horses 39, 6. Fishes of Guiana, vol.1 
7. Ruminating Animals, vol. 3 6, Ditto’ vol.3 


(Deer, Antelopes, &c.) 
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14 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, ~ 


JOHNSON’S GARDENER, with numerous woodents, containing the Potato, one vol.— 

Cucumber and Gooseberry, 1 vol.—Grape Vine, 2 vols.—Auricula and Asparagus, ene vol.— 
Pine Apple, two vols.—Strawberry, one vol.—Dajlilia, one vol..Peach, one vol.—together 10 
vols, 12mo. Woodcuts (pub. at 1/. 5s.), cloth, 10s, 


the same, hound in 3 vols. cloth, letterea, 9s. 


SOHNSON’S FARMER'S ENCYCLOPADIA and Dictionary of Rural Affairs ; em- 
bracing all the most recent dircoveries in Agriculturai Chemistry, adapted to the comprehen- 
sion of unscientific readers, {by Cuthbert Johnson, Editor of the Farmer's Almanac) illustrate 
by wood engravings, thick 8vo. cloth, NEW EDITION, (pub. at 2/. 10s,), 1d. 1s. 


LEWIN’S NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 
Third Edition, with an Index of the Scientific Names and Synonymes, | Mr. GovuLD and Mr. 
Eyron, folio, 27 plates, coloured (pub. at 4/, 4s.), half-bound morocco, 2. 2s. 


LINDLEY’S BRITISH FRUITS; OR FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MOST 
IMPORTANT VARIETIES OF FRUIT CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN. 38 vols. 
royal 8vo, containing 152 most beautifully coloured plates, chiefly by Mrs. WITHERS, Artis? 
to the Horticultural Society (pub. at 10/. 10s.), half bound morocoo extra, gilt edges, nana OO 


“This is an isitely beautiful work. E te is like a highly finished drawing, 
similar to those in the Horticultural 


LINDLEY'S DIGITALIUM MONOGRAPHIA. Folio, 28 plates of the Foxglove (pub. 
at 4s.), cloth, Ils. 6d. 


———— the same, the plates beautifully coloured (pub. at 6/. 63.), cloth, 22. 12s. 6d. 


LINDLEY'S LADIES’ BOTANY; or, Familiar Introduetion to the Natural System of 


vy. Fifth edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with 100 coloured Plates, illustrating the Flower, Fruit, 
and Anatomy ofevery Tribe of Plaats, (pub. at 2/. 10s.), cloth gilt, 1/. Ss. 


LOUDON’S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST, being P. Descriptions, 
Tales, and Anecdotes of more than Five Hundred Animals, comprehending all the oa. 
Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c., of which a knowledge is indispensable in polite educa- 
tion. With Indexes of Scientific and Popular Names, an Explanation of Terms, and an Ap- 

dix of Fabulous Animals, illustrated by upwards of 500 beautiful woodcuts by BEWwIck, 
ARVEY, WHIMPER, and others. New Edition, revised, enlarged, and corrected to the 
present state of Zoological Knowledge. In one thick vol. post 8vo, gilt cloth, 6s. 1850 


LOUDON’S (J. C.) ARBORETUM ET FRUTICETUM BRITANNICUM, or the 
Trees and Shrubs of Britain, Native and Foreign, delineated and described ; with their propa- 
gation, culture, management, and uses. Second improved Edition, 8 vols. 8vo, with above 
400 plates of trees, and upwards of 2500 woodcuts of trees and shrubs (pub. at 10/.), 51. 5s. 1844 


LOUDON’S VILLA GARDENER, comprising the choice of a Suburban Villa Residence 
the laying-out, planting, and culture of the garden and grounds; and every necessary infor 
mation for the Amateur in collecting, placing, and rearing all the p‘ants and trees vsuall 
cultivated in Great Britain; the management of the Villa Farm, Dairy, and Poultry Yard. 
Second edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon, svo, cloth extra, with upwards of 377 diagrams, &c 
finely engraved on wood (pub. at 12s.), 8s. 6d. 


> 
- 


LOW’S DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN, exemplified ‘in fifty-six large 
and very beautifully coloured plates of the various breeds of the Horse, Ox, Sheep, and Hog, 

. -from drawings by Nicholson, R.S.A., after paintings by SurgeLs, R.S.A., 2 vols. in 1, imp. 4te, 
half bound morocco, gilt edges (pub. at 16/. 16s.), 8/. 88. 


MANTELL'S (DR.) NEW GEOLOGICAL WORK. THE MEDALS OF CREATION 
or First Lessons in Geology, and in the Study of Organic Remains; including Geological 
Excursions ¢e the Isle of Sheppey, Brighton, Lewes, Tilgate Forest, Charnwood Forest, 
Farringdon, Swindon, Calne, Bath, Bristol, Clifton, Matlock, Crich Hill, &c. By Grinrecn 

MANTELL, Esgq., LL.D., F.R.S , &c. Two thick vois, foolscap 8vo., with co- 
Joured Plates, and several hundred beautiful Woodcuts of Fossil Remains, cloth gilt, Is. 1854 


MANTELL’S (DR.) PICTORIAL ATLAS OF FOSSIL REMAINS, consisting of 
Coloured I}ustrations selected from Parkinson’s ** Organic Remains of a Former World,” and 


Artis’s “Antediluvian Phytology,”? with descriptions, by Dr. Mantell, 4to, with 74 coloured 
pistes, 21. hytology, ptions, by £10, 
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PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 15 


: 1ENTI OTANY; or Botany as an Inductive 
and steel, cloth (pub. at 1/. Is.), 10s. 6d. 1849 


SELBY'S COMPLETE BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. A most magnificent work of the 
Figures of British Birds, exact and faithful in their full natural 
size of all the known species found in Great Britain, 383 Figures in 228 beautifully coloured 
Plates. 2 vols. elephant fulio, elegantly half-bound morocco (pub. at 105/.), gilt back and 
gilt edges, 31/. 10s. 1834 

‘¢The grandest work on Ornithology —_-< in this country, the same for British Birds 
that Audubon’s is for the Birds of America. Every figure, excepting ina very few instances 
of extremely large birds, is of the full natural size, beautifully and accurately drawn, with all 
the spirit of life."”—Ornithologist’s Tert Book. 

‘¢ What a treasure, during a rainy forenoon in the country, is such a gloriously illuminated 
work as this of Mr Selby! It is, without doubt, the most splendid of the kind ever published 
in Britain, and will stand a comparison, without any eclipse of its lustre, with the most magni- 
ficent ornithological illustrations of the French school. Mr. Selby has long and 
ranked high as a scientific Mayazine. 


SELBY'S ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo. Second 
Edition (pub. at 1s. 1s.), 12s. 1833 


S'IBTHORPE’S FLORA GRACA, The most costly and magnificent Botanical work 
ever published. 10 vols, folio, with 1000 beautifully coloured Plates, half-bound, morocco 
publishing by subscription, and the number strictly limited to those subscribed for (pub. at 


Separate Prospectuses of this work are now ready for delivery. Only 40 copies of the 
original stock exist. No greater number of subscribers’ names can therefore be 


SIBTHORPE'S FLORA GRACE PRODROMUS; sive Plantarum omnium Enume- 
io, quas in Provinciis aut Insulis Gracie invenit Jon, Si1ntHORPE: Characteres et 
Synonyma omnium cum Annotationibus Jac. Epy. SmirH. Four parts, in 2 thick vols. 8vo, 
(pub. at 2/. 28.) 14s. Londini, 1816 


SMITH'S (COLONEL HAMILTON) HISTORY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES, its 
Typical Forms, Primeval Distribution, Filiations and Migrations, with 34 coloured P 
(each containing two or more subjects), Portrait, and Vignette title-page, thick fcap. Svo, full 
giit cloth (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 5s. 


This volume ranges with JARDINE’s NATURALIS?T’S LIBRARY. 


SOWERBY'S MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. Containing a complete Introduction to 
the Science, iliustrated by upwards of 650 Figures of Shells, etched on copper-plates, in which 
the most characteristic examples are given of all the Genera established up to the present 
time, arranged in Lamarckian Order, accompanied by copious Explanations; Observations 
senpenting * e Geographical or Geological distribution of each ; Tabular Views of the Sys- 
tems of Lamarck and De Blainvilie; a Glossary of Technical Terms, &c. New Edition, 
considerably enlarged and improved, with numerous Woodcuts in the text, now first added, 
8vo, cloth, 18s.; or with the Pilates coloured, cloth, 1d. 16s. 

SOWERBY'S CONCHOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; OR, COLOURED FIGURES 
OF ALL fHE HITHERTO UNFIGURED SHELLS, complete in 200 Parts, 8vo, com- 
prising several thousand Figures, all beautifully coloured (pub. at 15/.) 7/. 108 1815 


SPRY'S BRITISH COLEOPTERA DELINEATED; containing Figures and Descrip- 
tions of all the Genera of British Beetles, edited by SHUCKARD, 8vo, with 94 plates, c 


comprising 
688 figures of Beetles, beautifully and must accurately drawn (pub. at 2. 2s.), cloth, 1d, 1s. 1840 


“The most perfect work yet published in this department of British Entomology.”’ 


STEPHENS’ BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. 12 vols. 8vo, 100 coloured Plates (pub. at 
21/.), half bound, 8/. 8s. 1828-46 


— Or separately, LEPIDOPTERA, 4 vols. 41. 4s, COLEOPTERA, 5 vols. 41. 4s. DERMAPTERA, 
ORTHOPTERA, NEUROPTERA, &c., 1 vol. ls. HYMENOPTERA, 2 vols. 2/. 2s. 


SWAINSON’S EXOTIC CONCHOLOGY; 08, FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
RARE, BEAUTIFUL, OR UNDESCRIBED SHELLS. Royal 4io, containing 94 large and 
beautifully coloured figures of Shells, half bound mor., gilt edges (pub. at 5/. 58.), 2d. 128. 6d 


SWAINSON’'S ZOOLOGICAL ILLUSTRATIONS: oz, ORIGINAL FIGURES AND 
|\DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW, RARE, OR INTERESTING ANIMALS, selected chiefly 
from the Classes of Ornithology, Entomology, and Conchology, 6vols. royal 8vo, containing 
318 finely coloured Plates (pub. at 16/. 16s.), half bound morocco, gilt edges, 9/. 9s. 


SWEET'S FLORA AUSTRALASICA: oz, A SELECTION OF HANDSOME OR 
CURIOUS PLANTS, Natives of New Holland and the South Sea Islands. 15 Nos., forming 
1voi. royal 8vo, complete, with 56 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 3/. 15s.), cloth, 


SWEETS CISTINEZ: on, NATURAL ORDER OF CISTUS, oz ROCK ROSE. 80 


Os., forming 1 vol. royal 8vo, complete, with 112 beautifully coloured Plates (pub. at 52. Se.) 
cloth, 2.164 a 1838 


“ Que of the most interesting, and hitherto the scarcest, of Mr. Sweet’s beautiful publications.” 
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CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


HNiscellaneous English Literature, 


INCLUDING 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, POETRY AND THE 
DRAMA, MORALS, AND MISCELLANIES, 


BARBAULD's (MRS.) SELECTIONS from the Specrator, TATLER, GUARDIAN, and 
EHOLDER, with a Preliminary Essay, new edition, complete in 2 vols, post 8vo, elegantly 
printed, with Portraits of Addison and Steele, cloth, )uniform with the St Library, (pub. 

at 10s.), 7s. Moxon, 1849 


BLAKEY’S HISTORY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND; embracing the 
Opinions of all Writers on Mental Science from the earliest period to the present time, 4 vols. 
8vo, very handsomely printed, cloth lettered, (pub. at 3/.), 1d. Lonymans, 1850 


BOSWELL’'S LIFE OF DR. JOHNSON; BY THE RIGHT HON. J. C. CROKER. 
Incorporating his Tour to the Hebrides, and accompanied by the Commentaries of all pre- 
ome Editors: with numerous Additional Notes and Illustrative Anecdotes ; to which are 
added Two Supplementary Volumes of Anecdotes by Hawkins, P1ozz1, MURPHY, TYERs, 
REyYNOLDs, STEVENS, and others. 10 vols. 12mo, illustrated by upwards of 50 Views, Por- 
traits, and Sheets of Autographs, finely engraved on Steel, from wings by STANFIELD, 
Hakpine, &c., cloth, reduced to 1/. 10s. 

This new, improved, and greatly enlarged edition, beautifnlly printed in the popular form of 
Sir Walter Scott and Byron’s Works, is just such an edition as Dr. Johnson himself loved and 
recommended. In one of the Ana recorded in the supplementary volumes of the present 
edition, he says: ‘‘ Books that you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your hand, are 
the most useful after all. Such books form the mass of general and easy reading.” 


BRITISH ESSAYISTS, viz., Spectator, Tatler, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, Idler, 


and Connoisseur. 3 thick vols. 8vo, Portraits (pub. at 2/. 5s.), cloth, 1l.7s. Either volume 
may be had separate. 


BRITISH POETS, CABINET EDITION, containing the complete Works of the prin- 
= English Poets from MiLton to KIRKE WHITE. 4 vols. post 8vo. (size of Standard 
peering #2 printed in a very small but beautiful type. 22 Medallion Portraits (pub. at 2¢. 2s.), 


BROUGHAM'S (LORD) POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY, and Essay on the British Con- 
stitution, 3 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 1/. lls. 6d.), cloth, 1. Is. 1844-46 


British Constitution (a portion of the preceding work), 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


BLANC’ i 
OF ZEN YEARS, from ick om 


BURKE'S ENCYCLOPADIA OF HERALDRY; OR, GENERAL ARM 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND IRELAND. ‘Comprising a Regist of 
Bearings, Crests, and Mottoes, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time, including the 
late Grants by the College of Arms. With an Introduction to Heraldry, and a Dictionary of 

Terms. Third Edition, with a Supplement. One very large vol. imperial 8vo, beautifully 
rinted in small type, in double columns, by WHITTINGHAM, embellished with an elabcrate 
ae richly illuminated in gold and colours; also Woodcuts (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth 

1844 


The most elaborate and useful Work of the kind ever published. It contains upwards of 
30,000 Armorial Bearings, and incorporates all that have hitherto been given by Guillim, Ed- 

we never ap i any previous Wor! s volume asmall compass, 
without abridgment, contains more than four ordinary quartos. 


RNETT'S HISTORY OF HIS OW 
Historical and Biographical Notices. 3 vole. royal vo. cloth, 


BURNS’ WORKS, WITH LIFE BY ALLAN CUNNINGHAM, AND N 
SIR WALTER SCOTT, CAMPBELL, WORDSWORTH, LOCKHART, ay 
fine Portrait and Plates (pub. at 18s.), cloth, uniform with Byron, 10s. 6d. 

This is positively the sty comatcte edition of Burns, in a single volume, 8vo. It contains 
mot only every scrap which Burns ever wrote, whether prose or verse, but also a considerable 
number of Scotch national airs, collected and illustrated by him (not given elsewhere) and full 
and interesting accounts of the occasions and circumstances of his various writings, e very 
complete anc interesting Life by Allan Cunningham alone occupies 164 pages, and the Indices 
and Glossary are very copious. The whole forms a thick elegantly printed volume, extending 
in all to 848 i. The other editions, including one published in similar shape, with an 


pen ay of the Life by Allan Cunningham, comprised in only 47 pages, and the whole volume 
in only 504 pages, do not contain above two-thirds of the shove, 


Y'S EARLY FRENCH POETS. A Series of Notices and Translations, with 
GARY’. Sketch of the History of French Poetry; Edited by his Son, the Rev, HANEY 


le 


Cazy, F 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
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PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 1? 


Edited by his Son. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 7s. 


CHURTON’S RAILROAD BOOK OF ENGLAND; Historical, Topographical, and 
Picturesque; descriptive of all the Cities, Towns Country Seats, and Subjects of local inte- 
= = a various Lines, imperial 8vy, cloth, with map and numerous cuts, (pub. at 1/. are se 


CLASSIC TALES. Cabinet Edition, comprising the Vicar of Wakefield, Wisshett, 
Paul and Virginia, Gulliver’s Travels, Sterne’s Sentimental Journey, Sorrows of Werters 
Theodosius and Constantia, Castle of Otranto, and Rasselas, complete in 1 volume, 12mo; 

medallion Portraits (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, 3e. 6d. 


COPLEY’S (FORMERLY MRS. HEWLETT) HISTORY pa og AND ITs 
ABOLITION. Second ey with an Appendix, thick s Portrait 
Clarkson (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 4s. 6d. isso 


COWPER’'S POETICAL WORKS, including his Homer, edited by Cary. Illustrated 
ea 8vo, with 18 beautiful Engravings on Steel, after Designs by HARVEY, cloth, gilt 
edges, 15s. 

CRAIK'S ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE; or, CURIOSITIES OF FAMILY HIS- 

YY. 4 vols. post 8vo, with fine Portraits on Steel of WALTER DEVEREUX EARL OF ESSEX, 


Ra DucHEss OF MONMOUTH AND BuccLEucH, MaRy Tuponr, and Sir RoBERT DUDLEY, 
cloth (pub. at 2/. 2s.), 18s. 


CRIMINAL TRIALS IN SCOTLAND, narrated by JoHN Hitt Burton. 2 vols. 
post 8vo, (pub, at 18s.), cloth, 9s. 1852 


D'ARBLAY'S DIARY AND LETTERS; edited by her Niece, including the 
of her Residence at the Court of Queen Charlotte, 7 vols, small 8vo. With Portraits, cloth 


DAVIS'S SKETCHES OF CHINA, During an Inland Journey of Four Months; with 
an Account of the War. 2 vols. post 8vo, with a new Map of China (pub. at lés.), cloth 9. 1841 


DIBDIN'S (CHARLES) SONGS. Admiralty edition, complete, with a Memoir by 


Disp1N. Illustrated with 12 Characteristic Sketches, engraved on Steel by GEoRGE 
CRUIKSHANK. 12mo, cloth lettered, 5s. 1848 


DOMESTIC COOKERY, by a Lady (Mas. RuNDELL). New Edition, with numerous 
additional Receipts, by Mrs. Binee 12mo, with 9 Plates (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s. 


EGYPT AND NUBIA, illustrated from Burckhardt, Lindsay, and other leading Autho- 
rities, by J. A. St. JOHN. 125 fine Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 5s. 


ELLIS'S  POLYN ESIAN RESEARCH ES, being a complete Account of the Society and 


Friendly Islands, written during a Residence. 4 vols. fcap. 8vo, new edition, with a complete 
Index, maps and lates, cloth (pub, at 1/.), reduced to 14s. : , : a 


FENN’S PASTON LETTERS, Original Letters of the Paston Famil. written during the 
Reigns of Henry VI, Edward IV aan Richard III, by various penta” of Rank and Onue: 
quence, chiefly on Historical Subjects. New Edition, with Notes and erenenets complete. 
2 vols. bound in 1, square 12mo pm at 10s.), cloth gilt, 5s. Quaintly bound in maroon 
morocco, carved boards, in the early style, gilt edges, 15s. 

The original edition of this very curious and interesting series of historical Letters is a rare 
book, and sells for upwards of ten guineas. The present is not an abridgement, as might be 
supposed from its form, but gives the whole matter by omitting the duplicate — =< the 
an obsolete language, and adopting only the more modern, readable 

y Fenn. 
ar The Paston Letters are an important testimony to the progressive condition of society, and 
come in as a precious link in the chain of the moral history of England, which they in 
this period supply. They stand indeed singly in Europe.__Haliam. 


FIELDING'S WORKS, EDITED BY ROSCOE, COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME 
(Tom Jones, Amelia, Jonathan An Miscellanies.) 


CARY'S LIVES OF ENGLISH POETS, supplementary to Dr. Jounson’s “Lives 


Henry Fielding are perhaps most pony “im and exclusively her own.”’—Sir Walter 
“The prose fi Byron. 


FOST R’S ESSAYS ON DECISION OF CHARAGT ER; on a Man’s Writin on 


imself; on the epithet Romantic; on the Aversion of Men of Taste to Evangelical Religion 
Me Feap. 8vo, Eighteenth Edition (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 5s. ae igion, 


“T have read with the greatest admiration the'eeeaye of Mr. Foster. He is one of the most 
und and eloquent writers that England has produced.’’—Sir James Mackintosh. 


FOSTER’S ESSAY < ON THE EVILS o POPULAR IGNORANCE. New Edition 
ho ad printed, in fcap. 8vo, now first uniform with his Essays on Decision of Character, 


“Mr, Foster alw considered this his best work, and th wished 


“ A work which, popular and admired, as it confessed! has never met with the thousandth 
part of the attention which it deserves.’ Pye 
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18 CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


FROISSART'S F ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN, &c. 
by Woodcuts, 2 vols, super-royal 8vo, 
(pub. at 14. 16s.), cloth lettered, 83. 1840 


FROISSART, ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS OF, 74 Plates, printed in gold and 
colours, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, half bound, uncut (pub. at 4/, 10s.), 3/. 108, 


——n—— eee the same, large paper, 2 vols. roy2! 4to, half bound, uncut (pub. at 10/.10s.), 62. 6s. 


FROISSART'S CHRONICLES, WITH THE 74 ILLUMINATED ILLUSTRATIONS, 
INSERTED, 2 vols. super-royal 8vo, elegantly half-bound red morocco, gilt edges, emble- 
matically tooled (pub. at 6/. 6s.), 4/. 108. 1849 


ETTEER.—NEW EDINBURGH UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER, AND GEOGRA. 
PHICAL DICTIONARY, more complete thanany hitherto published. New Edition, revised 
and completed tothe present time, by JouN THOMSON (Kiditor of the Universal Atlas, &c.) 
very thick 8vo (1040 pages) Maps (pub. at 18s.), cloth, 12s. 

This comprehensive volume is the latest, and by far the best Universal Gazetteer of its size. 
It includes a full account of Affghanistan, New Zealand, &c. &c. 


GELL’'S (SIR WILLIAM) TOPOGRAPHY OF ROME AND ITS VICINITY. An 
improved Edition, complete in one vol. 8vo, with several Plates, cloth, 12s. With a very large 
Map of Romeand its Environs (from a most careful trigonometrical survey}, mounted on cloth 
and folded in a case so as to form a volume. Together 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, li. ls. 1846 


‘¢These volumes are so replete with what is valuable, that were we to employ our entire 
journal, we could after all afford but a meagre indication of their interest worth, It is, 
indeed, a lasting memorial of eminent literary exertion, devoted to 4 subject of great import- 
ance, and one dear, not only to every scholar, but to every reader of intelligence to whom the 
truth of history is an object of consideration.’’ 


GLEIG'’S MEVOIRS OF WARREN HASTINGS, first Governor-General of Bengal. 3 
vols. 8vo, fine Portrait (pub. at 2/. 5s.), cloth, 1/. 1s. 184 


GRANT'S HISTORY OF PHYSICAL ASTRONOMY, from the earliest ages to the 
middle of the 12th century; comprehending a detailed Account of the Establishment of the 
THEORY OF GRAVITATION BY NEwrToN, and its Development by his successors; with an 
Exposition of the Progress of Research on all the other subjects of CELESTIAL Puysics, thick 
8vo, cloth (pub. at 16s,)—8s. 1852 


GOLDSMITH’S WORKS, with a Life and Notes, 4 vols. feap. 8vo, with engraved Titles 
and by StorHarp end CRUIKSHANK. Newand elegant Edition (pub. at 14), extra 
cloth, 

“Can any author—can even Sir Walter Scott, be compared with Goldsmith for the variety, 
beauty, and power of hiscompositions? You may take him and ‘cut him out in little stars,’ sv 
man: hts does he reo to the imagination.’’—Athenaeum, 


“The volumes of Goldsmith will ever constitute one of the most preci-us “ wells of English 
Review. 


GOOD'S (DR. JOHN MASON) BOOK OF NATURE; 8 vols., foolscap 6vo, cloth, 
(pub. at 1/. 42.), 10s. 6d. 


GORDON'S HISTORY OF THE GREEK REVOLUTION, and of the Wars and Cam- 
— arising from the Struggles of the Greek Patriots in emancipating their country from the 
kish 2 tee By the late Thomas Corpon, General cf a Division of the Greek Army. 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, Maps and Plans (pub. at 12. 10s.), cloth, 10s. 6d. 1812 


GORTON'S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. A new and enlarged Edition, with a 
Supplement, completing the Work to the present time, 4 vols. 8vo, cloth lettered, li. Ms. 6d. 


HEEREN’S (PROFESSOR) HISTORICAL WORKS, translated, from the German viz. 
—Asia, New Edition, compiete in 2 vols.AFRICA, lvol.- EUnoPE AND ITs COLONIES, 1 
vol.—ANCIENT GREECE, and HisToRIcAL TREATISES, 1 vol.._.MANUAL OF ANCIENT HiIs- 
TORY, 1 vol.—together 6 vols. 8vo (formerly pub. at 7/.}, cloth lettered, uniform, 24. 5s. 

“ar New and Complete Editions, with General Indezes. 
“* Professor Heeren’s Historical Researches stand in the very highest rank among those with 
which modern Germany has enriched the Literature of Europe.’’_Quarteriy Review. 


HEEREN’S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF AFRICA; including the Carthaginians, 
Ethiopians, and —— ee New edition, corrected threughout, withan L Life of the 
Author, new Appendixes, and other Additions. Complete in 1 vol, 8vo, cloth, 16s, 


HEEREN S HISTORICAL RESEARCHES INTO THE POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, 
AND TRADES OF THE ANCIENT NATIONS OF ASIA: including the Persians, Phe- 
nicians, Babylonians, Scythians, and Indians. New and improved Edition, complete in 2 
vols. “any elegantly printed (pub. originally at 2/.5s.), cloth, 11. 4s. 

abl ns 


of the most valuable acquisitions made to our historica. stories since the days of 


HEEREN’S ANCIENT GREECE, translated by Bancrorr; and HISTORICAL 

TREATISES; viz.—1. The Political consequences of the Reformation. II. The Rise, Pro- 
gress, and Practi-.2i Influence o1 Political Theories. III. The Rise and Grewth of the Conti- 
bental Interests - Great Britain. In 1 val &wo. with Index, cloth, 15s. 
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PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 19 


HEEREN’S MANUAL OF THE HISTORY OF THE POLITICAL SYSTEM OF 
See AND ITS COLONIES, trom its formation at the close of the Fifteenth Century, 
to its re- Fall ; translated from the Fifth German Edition. 
ew Edition, complete in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 14s. ; 
Ne The best ‘History of Modern Europe that has yet appeared, and it is likely long to remain 
ithout a rival.—A/ 
= pees a sterling porto which will diffuse useful knowledge for generations, after all the 
shallow pretenders to that distinction are fortunately forgotten.”’—Lilevary Gazette. 


MANUAL OF ANCIENT HISTORY, particularly with regard to the Const. 
~ the States of Antiquity. Third Edition, corrected 
- 8vo (pub. at 15s.), cloth 12s. 

anh %*,,* New Edition, with Index. 1847 

‘6 We never remember to have seen a Work in which so much useful knowledge was con- 

densed into so small a compass. A careful examination convinces us that this k will be 

useful for our English higher schools or colleges, and will contribute to direct attention to the 
better and more instructive parts ofhistory. The translation is executed with great fidelity. 

—Quarteriy Journal of Education. 


k NT GEOGRAPHY. For the use of Schools and 
Works of A. H. L. HEEREN, at 2s. 6d.), 
cloth, 2s. ord, Talboys, 1830 


HOBBES’ COMPLETE WORKS, English and Latin, edited by Sin W. MoLEsworru. 
Portrait and plates. 16 vols, 8vo, (pub.at 8/. 8s.), cloth, 32. 3s. 
The Latin Works forin 5 vols, the English Works 11 vols, each with a General Index. As 
fewer were printed of the Latin ihan of the English, the former are not sold separately, 
but the English 11 vols. may be had for 1. 16s. 


HUME AND SMOLLET’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, complete in 1 large vol., with a 
Memoir of Hume, impl. 8vo, fine portraits of the authors, extra cloth (pub. at 1/. 5s.), 1d. 1s. 


JAMES’'S WILLIAM THE THIRD, comprising the History of his Reign, illustrated ina 
series of unpublished letters, addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, by James VERNON, 
Secretary of State; with Introduction and Notes, by G. P. R. Jamgs, Esq., 3 vols, 8vo, Por- 
traits (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 18s. 1843 


SAENISCH'S CHESS PRECEPTOR; anew Analysis of the ings of Games; trans- 
lated, with Notes, by WALKER, 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. at 15s.), 6s. Gd. 1947 


JOHNSON’S (DR.) ENGLISH DICTIONARY, printed verbatim from the Author’s last 
: Folio Edition. With all the Examples in full. To which are prefixed a History of the Lan- 
guage, and an English Grammar. 1 large vol. imperial 8vo (pub. at 22, 2s.), cloth, 18s, 


JOHNSON’S (DR.) LIFE AND WORKS, by Mureny. New and improved Edition, 
complete in 2 thick vols. 8vo, Portrait, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 11s. 6d.)j, 15s. 18306 


JOHNSONIANA;; 2 Collection of Miscellaneous Anecdotes and Sayings, gathered from 
nearly a hundred different Publications, and not contained in BoswE.u’s Life of Johnson. 


Edited by J. W. Croker, M.P. thick fcap. 8vo, portrait and frontispiece (pub. at 10s.), 
cloth, 4s. 6d. 


JOHNSTON'S TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN ABYSSINIA, through the CountyyeEAdel, 
to the Kingdom of Shoa. 2 vols. 8vo, Map and Plates (pub. at 1/. 8s.) cloth, 10s. 1844 


KOHLRAUSCH’S HISTORY OF GERMANY, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time, 8vo, oloth (pub. at ld4s.), reduced to 3s. 6d. 

ConrTEeNtTs.—Ancient Germany and its Inhabitants. from the most Ancient Times to the 

Conquests of the Franks under Clovis a.p. 486—From the Conquests of Clovis to Charle- 

magne 486-768—The Carlovingians, from Charlemagne to Henry 1., 768-919—From Henry I. 

to Rudolphus of Hapsburg, 919-1273—The Middle Ages—From Rudolphus 1., of Haps- 

burg, to Charles V., 1273-1520—-Emperors of Different Houses, 1273-1437—The House of 


Austria, from Charles V. to the Peace of Westphalia, 1520-1648—From the Peace of West- 
phalia in 1648 to the present time, 


KNIGHT'S OLD ENGLAND'S WORTHIES: a Portrait Gatcery of the most 
eminent Statesmen, Lawyers, Warriors, Artists, Men of Letters and Science, &c., of Great 
Britain, accompanied by tull and original Biographies (written by Lorp BRoUGHAM, CRAIK, 
DE MorGan, and others), imperial 4to, with 74 fine Portraits on steel, 12large coloured Plates 
of remarkable buildings, and upwards of 250 historical and decorative Vignettes on wood, 
cloth gilt (pub. at 1s. 2s, 6d.), 15s. 


KNOWLES'S IMPROVED WALKER’S PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, containin 
above 50,000 additional Words; to which is added an Accentuated Vocabulary of Classical an 


Scripture Proper Names, new edition, in 1 thick handsome volume, large Svo, with Portrait, 
cloth lettered (pub. at 1. 4s.), 7s. 6d,” 


LACONICS j OR, THE BEST WORDS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. Seventh 
om, ee. vols, 18mo, with elegant Frontispieces, containing 30 Portraits (pub. at 15s.). cloth 
This pleasant collection of pithy and sententious readings, from the best English authors o. 
all ages, has long enjoyed great and deserved popularity. 


LOW'S DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT BRITAIN; comprehending the 
Natural and Economical History of Species and Varieties ; with Observations on the princi- 
ples and practice of Breeding. Thick 8vo, (pub. at li Ss), cloth, Ss, | 
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LAING’S KINGS OF NORWAY; THE HEIMSKRINGLA, or CHRONICLE of the 
KINGS OF NORWAY, translated from the Icelandic of Snorro Sturleson, with a prel 
Dissertation and Notes by SAMUEL LAING, Esq, ; 3 vols., 8v9.; cloth, (pub. at 10. 16s.), 188. 


LAMB’S (CHARLES) WORKS, complete; containing his Letters, Essays of Elia, 
Poems, Plays, &c., with Life of the Author, including the additional Memorials, by Str T. N. 
TALFOURD, in 1 stout volume royal 8vo, handsomely printed, with Portrait and Vignette Title, 
(pub. at 16s.), cloth, 12s. 


LEAKE‘ TH R 8 vols. 8vo. With a very large Map of 
(pub. at 2/, 5s.), cloth, 1/. 8s. 


LEWIS'S (MONK) LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE, with many Pieces in Prose and 
Verse, never before published. 2 vols. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 1/. 8s.), cloth, 12s. 1839 


LEIGH HUNT’S STORIES FROM THE ITALIAN POETS, (Dante, sriosto, 
Boiardo, ‘I!'asso, Pulci), with Lives of the Writers. 2vols, post 8vo, (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 10s. 
*,* This elegant work is for the Italian Poets what Lamb’s Tales are for Shakespeare. 


LODGE’'S (EDMUND) ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, 
AND MANNERS. in the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, Elizabeth, and James I. 
Second Edition, with above 80 Autographs oi the principal Characters of the period. Three 
vols. 8vo. (pub. at 1/. 16s.), cloth, 1. 1838 


MACGREGOR’S COMMERCIAL STATISTICS OF ALL NATIONS. A Digest of 
the Resources, Legislation. Tariffs, Dues, Shipping, Imports, Exporta, Weights and Measures, 
&c., &c. of All Nations, including all the British Commercial aties, 5 large vols, super - 
royal 8vo. cloth, (pub. at 7/. 10s,), 2¢. 128, 6d. 


MALCOLM'S MEMOIR OF CENTRAL INDIA. Two vols. 8vo, third edition, with large 
Map (pub. at 1/. 8s.), cloth, 18s. 1832 


MALTE-BRUN AND BALBI’'S UNIVERSAL GEOGRAPHY; comprising, 1. The 
History of Ge phical Discovery; 2. Principles of Physical Geography ; 3. Complete De- 
scription, from the most recent sources, of all the Countries of the World. New and enlarged 
Edition, revised and corrected throughout, with an Alphabetical Index of 13,500 Names. 
Thick 8vo, cloth (pub. at 1/. 10s.), reduced to 15s. 1853 


MARTINEAU’'S EASTERN LIFE, Present and Past. New edition. In one thick 
volume, crown 8vo, cloth (pub. at 10s. 6d.)—6s. 


MARTINEAU’'S LIFE IN THE SICK ROOM: a Series of Essays. Third edition, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth (pub. at 3s. 6d.) —2s. 6d, 


MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY ; forminga popular 
and Authentic Description of all the Colonies of the British Empire, and embracing the His- 
tory—Physical Geography—Geology—Climate—Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Kingdoms— 
Government—Finance—Military Defi Cc ce—Shippin —Monetary System— 
—Population, White and Coloured—Education and the Press—Emigration—Social State, &c., 
of each Settlement. Founded on Official and Public Documents, furnished by Government, 
the Hon. East India Company, &c. Illustrated by Original Maps and Plates. 8 volumes, 
fcap. 8vo. cloth, 1/. 1s. 

6... 2 volume of the above series is complete in itself, and sold separateiy, as follows, 

Tue Canapas, UPPER AND LOWER. 

New SoutH Wass, Van Diemen’s LAND, Swan River, and South AvsTRAaLia. 

Vol. I.—Jamaica, Honduras, Trinidad, Tobago, Granada, the Bahamas, 
and the n Isles. 

Tue West Inpigs. Vol. II.—British Guiana, Barbadoes, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Demerara, 
Essequibo, Berbice, Anguilla, Tortola, St. Kitt’s, Barbuda, Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica, 
and Nevis. 

Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Care BrReEToN, Epwarp’s THE 
MUDAS, NEWFOUNDLAND, and Huvsow’s Bay. 

THE East InpiEes. Vol. 1. containing Bengal, Madras, Bombay, Agra, &c. 

Tae East InpigEs. Vol. Il. 

BRITIsH PossEssiOns IN THE INDIAN AND ATLANTIC OCEANS, viz._Ceylon, Penang 
Malacca, ym Peg Sierra Leone, the Gambia, Cape Coast Castie, Accra, the Falkland 

e 


Islands, St. ena, and Ascension. 
MARTIN'S (MONTGOMERY) CHINA, Political, Commercial, and Social. Two vo's- 
8vo, 6 Maps, Statistical Tables, &c, (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 14s. 1847 


MAXWELL'S LIFE OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. Three handsome vols. 8vo. 
Embellished with numerous highly-finished Line-Engravings by CooPER and other eminent 
Artists, consisting of Battle-Pieces, Portraits, Military Plans and Maps; besides a great 
number of fine Wood Engravings ; (pub. at 3/. 7+ ), elegant in gilt cloth, 1/. 16s. Large paper, 
India proofs (pub. at SL). gilt cloth, 2/. 12s. 6d. 

“Mr. Maxwell’s ‘ Life of the Duke of Wellington, in our opinion, has no rival among similar 
publications of theday. . . . . We pronounce it free from flattery and bombast, succinct 
and masterly. . . . . The type and mechanical execution are admirable; the plans of 
battles and sieges numerous, ample, and usetul; the portraits of the Duke and his warrior 
Contemporaries many and faithful; the battle pictures animated and brilliant; and the 

nettes of costumes and manners worthy of the military genius of Horace Vernet himself. 


MAXWELL'S HISTORY OF THE IRISH REBELLION OF 1798, with Memoirs of 
the Union, and of Emmett’s Insurrection in 1893, cloth, 8vo. with Portraits and numerous 
on steel by GkoRGE CRUIKSHANK, tew edition, gilt cloth, (pub. at 16s.), 98. 
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MINIATURE LIBRARY (BOHN’S.) 
All foolscap i printed on the finest paper, and very elegantly boarded in the new style of 
morocco 


BARBAULD AND AIKIN’S EVENINGS AT HOME; a variety 
of amusing Instruction for Young Persons, complete, elegantly printed, ntispieces, 
cloth gilt (pub. at 6 ), 3s.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


BOURRIENNE’S MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON. One stout, closely but elegantly 
printed volume, fcap. 12mo. with fine equestrian portrait of Napoleon, and frontispiece, 
cloth gilt, (pub. at 5s.), 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

BUNYAN’'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Quite complete, including the Third Part 
with a Life and numerous explanatory Notes by the Rev. T. Scorr. Elegantly printed on 
fine wove paper, and embellishedwith 25 fine full-sized Woodcuts by HARVEY, contain 
alin Southey's edition, also a fine frontispiece and vignette, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. ; or wi 

ges, 43. 

BYRON’S POETICAL WORKS, including several Suppressed Poems not published 

m1 Meare emigre in 1 thick vol., with a beautiful Frontispiece, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with 
S, 48. 

BYRON’S DON JUAN, complete, elegantly printed, frontispieces, cloth gilt, (pub. 

at 5s.), 28. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


CHEEVER'S LECTURES ON BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, and the 
Life and Times of Bunyan, frontispieces, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 


COLERIDGE’S SELECT POETICAL WORKS, cloth gilt, 2s.; or gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
COWPER’S POETICAL WORKS, with a short Life by Sourney, including (for the 


first time in a small size), all the Copyr1GHT Poems, complete in one handsome volume, 
feap. 24mo, (700 pages), very elegantly printed, with two extremely beautiful Frontispieces 
after HaagveEy, engraved on Steel by GoonaLt, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 


ORYDEN’S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 vol. with a Portrait, Frontispiece 

and Vignette Title, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

ENCYCLOPADIA OF MANNERS AND ETIQUETTE; comprising an improved 
edition of Chesterfield’s Advice to his Son on Men and Manners; and THE YOUNG MAN’s 
Own Boox; a Manual of Politeness, Intellectual Improvement, and Moral Deportment, 
calculated to form the Character on a solid Basis, and to insure Respectability and Success 
in Life, one elegantly printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt, 2s. ; or with gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 

HEBER’S (BISHOP) AND MRS. HEMAN’S POETICAL WORKS. Three vols. 
in one, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 

HERRICK’S POETICAL WORKS, complete in one thick volume, elegantly printed, 
fine frontispiece by CATTERMOLE, cloth gilt, 3s.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 


JOE MILLER’S JEST BOOK; being a Collection of the most excellent Bon Mots, 
Brilliant Jests, and Striking Anecdotes in the English Language, complete in one thick and 
ny Sea printed volume, frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 4s.), 3s.; or with gilt 

NEW JOE MILLER. A Selection of Modern Jests, Witticisms, Droll Tales, &c. 
cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


LONGFELLOW’S POETICAL WORKS, viz., Voices of the Night—Evangeline— 
Seaside and Fireside—Spanish Students—Poetical Translations, 2 vols. in 1, portrait and 
frontispieces, cloth gilt, 2s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 


iz., Outre-Mer—Hyperion— 


MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with Life and Notes by Dz. Sreszine; to which 
is prefixed Dr. CHaNNING’s Essay on Milton. Frontispiece, cloth gilt, (pub. at 6s.), 
3s. 6d. ; or with gilt edges, 4s. 

OSSIAN’S POEMS, translated by Macnrerson; with Dissertations concerning 
the Era and Poems of Ossran; and Dr. Brair’s Critical Dissertation. Complete in 
1 iit ody Ry volume, frontispiece, new Edition, cloth gilt (pub. at 4s.), 3s.; or with 
38. Od. 

POPE'S HOMER'S ILIAD, complete, with Explanatory Notes and Index, and an 
Essay on the Life, Writings, and Genius of Homer, elegantly printed, frontispieces, cloth 

gilt (pub. at 6s.), 38.; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
ee This is the only pocket edition with notes. ‘ 

SCOTT'S (SIR WALTER) POETICAL WORKS; containing Lay of the Last Min- 
strel, Marmion, Lady of the Lake, Don Roderick, Rokeby, Ballads, Lyrics, and So 


with Notes, anda Life of the Author, complete in 1 elegantly printed volume, porteait ond 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5s.), 3s. 6d.; or with gilt edges, 4s. 


STURM’S REFLECTIONS ON THE WORKS OF GOD, and of his Providence a 
throughout all Nature, translated from the German, complete in 1 elegantly printed vol., L 3 b 
frontispiece, cloth gilt (pub. at 5s.), 3s. ; or with gilt edges, 3s. 6d. Mer 

' THOMSON’S SEASONS, with his Castle of Indolence; 4 beautiful woodcuts, ‘ 
cloth gilt, 2s. ; or with gilt edges, 2s 6d. soa 


VATHEK AND THE AMBER WITCH. Two vols. in one, cloth gilt, 2s, 6d, ; of 
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MON ET'S F ENGLAND AND FRANCE, by Cozonzx 
Woodcuts (uniform with Froissart), 2 vols. super- 
royal 8vo, cloth lettered (pub. at 1/. 10s.), 1d, 4s. 


NELSON'S LETTERS AND DISPATCHES, by Siz Hangts Nico.as, 7 vols, 8vo. 
(pub, at 52. 10s.), cloth, 10s, 1845—46 
MIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ROMAN HISTORY, translated by Chepmell and 


Demmler, complete in 3 thick vols., 12mo, cloth, frontisp., pub. at 16s.—10s. 


RICHARDSON’S CENTRAL AFRICA, the Narrative of a Mission performed in the 
years 1850-1, by order of Her Majesty’s Government {in company with Da. Barty), 2 vols. 
post 8vo, with map, cloth (pub. at 1/. 1s.), 7s. ' 1853 


PERCY'S RELIQUES CF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY, consis of Old Heroic 
Ballads, Songs, and other Pieces et our Earlier Poets, together with some few of later date, 
and a copious Glossary, complete in 1 vol. medium 8vo. New and elegant Edition, with beau- 
tifully engraved Title and Frontispiece, by STEPHANOFF (pub. at 15s.), cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


POPE'S POETICAL WORKS, complete in 1 thick volume, foolscap 8vo., fromtispiece 
and vignette, cloth gilt, (pub. at 5s.), 3s. 6d, 1842 


RAFFLES’ HISTORY OF JAVA, with an Account of Bencoolen, and Details of the 
Commerce and Resources of the Indian Archipelago. Edited by Lapy Ra¥rFries. Together 


2 vols. 8vo, and a splendid quarto Atlas, containing upwards of 100 Plates by DANIEBLL, man 
finely coloured at 3i. 10s.), cloth, 1d. 78. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Cabinet Pictorial Edition, including his further Adventures, 
with Life of DeFvE, &c , upwards of 60 fine Woodcuts, from Designs by HARVEY, post 8yo, 
New and improved Edition, with additional cats, cloth gilt, 4s. 6d. ; 

The only small edition which is quite complete. 


‘*Perhaps there exists no work, either of instruction or entertainment, in the English lan- 
queer, which has been more generally read or more deservedly admired, than the Life and 
dventures of Robinson Crusoe.’’—Sir Walter Scott. 


ROBIN HOOD; a Collection of all the Poems, Songs, and Ballads relating to this cele- 
brated Yeoman; to which is prefixed, his History from inedited Documents, and a Memoir of 
Rrrson, by J. M. Gurcn, F.S.A. Two vols. elegantly printed in crown 8vo, with Portrait of 
Ritson, and upwards of i20 tasteful wood engravings by FAIRHOLT, extra cloth (pub. at 
reduced to 15s. 


ROLLIN’S ANCIENT HISTORY. A New and complete Edition, with engraved 
a and 7 Maps. 2 vols. bound in 1 stout handsome vol. royal 8vo, (pub. at 1/, 4s.), 
The only complete edition in a compact form; it is uniform in size and appearance with 
Moxon’s Series of Dramatists, &c. The previous editions of Rollin ina single volume are 
greatly abridged, and contain scarcely half the work. 


ROSCOE’S LIFE AND PONTIFICATE OF LEO THE TENTH. New and much 
improved Edition, edited by his Son, Tuomas Roscog. Complete in | stout vol. 8vo, closely 
but very handsomely printed, illustrated by 3 fine Portraits, and numerous illustrative En- 
gravings, as head and tail: pieces, cloth, 1/. 4s. 1845 


ROSCOE'S LIFE OF LORENZO DE MEDICI, CALLED “ THE MAGNIFICENT.” 
New and much improved Edition, edited by his Son, Tuomas Roscog. Complete in 1 stout 
vol. 8vo, closely but very handsomely printed, illustrated by numerous Engrav introduced 
as head and tail-pieces, cloth, 12s. 1845 


“ T have not terms sufficient to express my admiration of Mr. Roscoe’s genius and erudition, 
or my gratitude for the amusement and information I have received. I recommend his labours 
to our country as works of unquestionable genius and uncommon merit. ‘They add the name of 
Roscoe to the very first rank of English Classical Historians.’’—Afatthias, Pursuits of Literature. 

** Roscoe is, I think, by far the best of our Historians, both for beauty of style and for deep 
reflections; and his translations of poetry are equal te the originals.’’— Waigole, Lari of Orford 


ROSCOE'S ILLUSTRATIONS, HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL, of the Life of 
Lorenzo de Medici, with an Appendix of Original Documents. 8vo, Portrait of Lorenzo, and 
Plates (pub. at i4s.), boards, 7s., or in 4to, printed to match the original edition. Portrait and 
Plates (pub. at 1/. lls. 6¢.), boards, 

'*,* This volume is suppiemeniary to all editions of the work. 


THE ROWS ROL, containing Armorial bearings. This Rol was laburd and finished by 
Master John Rows of Warrewyck. With descriptive letter-press and Introduction by W. 
Courthope, Esq. Now first published, 160. Royal 4to, elegautly printed by Whittingham, 
with 32 large plates of Arms, Armour, and Costume, HIGHLY ILLUMINATED IN GOLD AXD 
COLOURS, 4to, half morocco, top giit, 51. 15s. Pickering, 1845 

*,* This curious volume, of which only one hundred copies were printed in 1845, has hitherto 
remained unpublished, and the first announcement of it for sale was in the present year. Henry 
G. Bohn is now, by the kindness of Mr. CouRTHOPE, of the Heralds College, enabled to add an 
historical Introduction and a complete description of the plates. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AND POEMS. Vatpy's Cabinet Pictorial Edition, with 
Life, Glossarial Notes, and Historical Digests of each Play, &c. 15 vols. fcap. 8vo, with 171 
Plates engraved on steel after Designs of the most distinguished British Artists; also Fac- 
similes of all the known Autographs of Shakespeare (pub. at 3/. 15s.), cloth, rich gilt, 2/. $8. 1348 


AKSPEARE’S PLAYS AND . 1 vol. 8vo, with Explanatory 
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PUBLISHED OR SOLD BY H. G. BOHN. 


2 A MS. Pocket Edition, with a Life by ALEXANDER 
(pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, 5s 


AKS ‘ EMS, with Explanatory Notes, and a Sketch of his 
by Chances NIGHT. Illustrated by 40 large Designs on weod 
by W. Harvey. Sixth Edition, thick 8vo. cloth, 10s, 6d. 
iiith CENTURY, AND OF THE XIxXth 
‘Yyanslated from the German by Davison, with copious Index. thick vols, 
(pub, at 4/. 16s.), cloth extra, 14. 88. 
SHIPWRECKS AND DISASTERS AT SEA. Narratives of the most remarkable 


Wrecks, Conflagrations, Mutinies, &c. comprising the ‘* Loss of the Wager,” ** Mutiny of the 
Bounty,” &c. 12mo, Frontispiece and Vignette (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s. 


LETT'S WORKS, Edited by Roscoz. Complete in 1 vol. (Roderick Random, 
Peregrine Pickle, Launcelot Greaves, Count Fathom, Adventures ef an 
Atom, Travels, Plays, &c.) Medium 8vo, with 21 capital Plates, by CRuIKSHANK (pub. at 
1d. 48 ), cloth gilt, 14s. 
«* Perhaps no book ever written excited such peals of inextinguishable laughter as Smol-. 
lett’s.—Sir Walter Scott, 


st ERNES WORKS. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, Portrait and Vignette (pub. at 18s.) 
oth, 10s. 


ST. PIERRE’S WORKS, including the “Studies of Nature,” “ Paul and Virginia,” and 
the * Indian Cottage,’? with a Memoir of the Author, and Notes, by the Rev. E, CLARKE 
complete in 2 thick vols. feap. 8vo, Portrait and Frontispieces (pub. at lés.), cloth, 7s. 1846 


SWIFT'S WORKS. Edited by Roscoz. Complete in 2 vols, medium 8vo, Portrait, 
(pub. at 128,), cloth gilt, 12. 4s. 
‘* Whoever in the three kingdoms has any books at all has Swift.’’—Lord Chesterfield. 


SYRIA AND THE HOLY LAND, their Scenery and their People; being Incidents of 


and ‘lravel, from BurcKrarpt, Lixpsay, Rosinson and other leading Authorities, 
by W. K. KELLY. With i80 fine Wood Engravings. Demy 8vo, (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 5s, 


TAAFE'S HISTORY OF THE KNIGHTS OF MALTA, &o., 4 vols. in 2, 8vo. cloth 
giit, (pub, at 21. 1 0s.), 10s. Gd. 1852 


TAYLOR'S (W. B.S.) HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN. Numerous 
Wood Engravings of its Buildings and Academic Costumes (pub, at 1/.), cloth, 73. 6d. 1845 


T u the 10 parts in 1 thick vol- 


THIERS’ HISTORY OF THE CONSULATE AND EMPIRE OF NAPOLEON, 
the 10 parts in | thick vol., royal 8vo, handsomely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 1d. 52.), 10s. 


TUCKER'S LIGHT OF NATURE PURSUED. Complote in 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 14. 104,), 
cloth, 


“The ‘ Light of Nature’ is a work which, after much consideration, I think myself autho- 
original and profound that has ever appeared on moral philusophy.—Sir 
ames Mac: 


TYTLER'S ELEMENTS OF GENERAL HISTORY. New Edition, thick 12mo, (626 
closely printed pages), steel Frontispiece (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WADE’S BRITISH HISTORY, CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. Comprebenting 
aciassified Analysis of Events and Occurrenees in Church and State, and of the Constitutional, 
Political, Commercial, Intellectual, and Social Progress of the United Kingdom, from the first 
Invasion by the Romans to the Accession of Queen Victoria, with very copious Index ana 
Supplement. New Edition. 1 large remarkably thick vol. royal 8vo, (1200 pages), cloth, 18s. 

WALPO: E. MEMOIRS OF HORACE WALPOLE & HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 

8vo., 


By Error Warsurroy, including Original Letters, chiefly from Strawberry Hill, 2 vols., 
th Portraits of Walpole and Miss Berry, (pub. at 1l. 8s. , 9s. . 


WATERSTON'S CYCLOPADIA OF COM , MERCANTILE LAW. 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY AND New Edition 


WELSFORD ON THE ORIGIN AND RA 
Settlements of the principal European Nations, 8vo. cloth lettered, (pub. at i4s.), Se. 


WELSFORD' : Or. 
ELSFO MIT URIDATES MINOR: or an Essay on Language; 8vo., 
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WEBSTE D WORCESTER’S NEW CRITICAL AND PRONOUNCING 
BON ARS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, including Scientific Terms: to whica 
are added WaLKER’s Key to the Pronunciation of Classical and Scriptural Proper Names, 
much enlarged: and a of Modern Geographical Names. New Edi- 
nee and entirely revised by WoRCESTER. In 1 thick vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 10. 5s. ), 

» 138. 1851 


WHITE'S FARRIERY, improved by Rosszx, 8vo, with Plates engraved on steel (pub. 
at lés.), » 78 1847 


YTE’ , FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD 
WHO PRESUNT DAY: vole. Plates pub. at 1, 8), cloth, 12s 1840 


BY THE WAY. A new and beautiful Edition, with addi- 

(pub. at 6s.), extra red Turkey cloth, richly gilt back, 
3s. 

T’S CO TORED, or the Student assisted in reading old 


Theologn, Morals, Ecclesiastical Wistorp, 


BARRETT’S SYNOPSIS OF CRITICISMS upon those Passages of the OLD TESTA- 
MENT in which Commentators have differed from the Authorized Version ; together with 
an explanation of difficulties in the Hebrew and English Texts. 5 vols, royal 8vo, (pub, 

“at 10s.), cloth, 1d. 1s, 


BAXTER’S (RICHARD) WORKS, with Sketch of the Life, and Essay on the Genius 
of the Author, 4 vols. imperial 8vo, (pub. at 4/. 4s.), 2l. 12s. 6d. 


BINGHAMN'S ANTIQUITIES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. New and improved 
Edition, carefully revised, with an enlarged Index. 2 vols. impl. 8vo, cloth, 1/. lls. 6d. 1850 
“Bingham is a writer who does equal honour to the English clergy and to the English nation, 

and whose learning is only to be equalled by his moderation and impartiality.””—Quarterly Rev. 


CALMET’S DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, WITH THE BIBLICAL FRAG- 
MENTS, by the late CHARLES TAYLOR. 5 vols. 4to, illustrated by 202 Copper-plate ae 
ings. Eighth greatly enlarged Edition, beautifully printed on fine wove paper (pub. at 
10/. 10s.), gilt cloth, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

‘*Mr, Taylor’s improved edition of Calmet’s Dictionary is indispensably nec to every 
Biblical Student. The additions made under the title of ‘ Fragments’ are extracted from the 
most rare and authentic Voyages and Travels into Judea and other Oriental countries; and 
comprehend an assemblage of curious and illustrative descriptions, explanatory of Scripture 
incidents, customs, and manners, which could not possibly be ex: laine by any other medium, 
The numerous engravings throw great iight on Oriental customs.’’—Horne. 


CALMET’S DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, abridged, 1 large vol. imp. 8vo, 
Woodcuts and Maps (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 15s. ’ 


CARY'S TESTIMONIES OF THE FATHERS OF THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES 
D DOCTRINES OF THE CHURCH 


TO THE CONSTITUTION AN OF ENGLAND, 
as set forth in the XX XIX Articles, 8vo, (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 7s. 6d. Oxford, Talboys, 


“This work may be classed with those of Pearson and Bishop Bull; and such a classifica- 
tion is no mean honour.”’—Church of England Quarter ly. 


CHARNOCK’'S DISCOURSES UPON THE EXISTENCE AND ATTRIBUTES OF 
D. Complete in 1 thick closely printed vol. 8vo, with Portrait (pub. at 14s.), cloth, 6s, 6d. 
Perspicuity and depth, metaphysical sublimity and evangelical! simplicity, immense learn. 
ing but irrefragable reasoning, conspire to render this performance one of the most inestimable 
— that ever did honour to the sanctified judgment and genius of a human being.””»— 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. Containing the following esteemed Treatises, with Pre- 
“atory Memoirs by the Rev. J.S. Memrs, LL.D., viz:_Watson’s Apology for Christianity ; 
Watson’s Apology for the Bible; Paley’s Evidences of Christianity; Paley’s Hore Pauline; 
Jenyns’ Internal Evidence of the Christian Religion; Leslie’s Truth of Christianity Demon- 
strated; Leslie’s Short and Easy Method with the Deists; Leslie’s Short and Easy Method 
with the Jews; Chandler’s Plain Reasons for being a Christian: Lyttleton on the Conversion 
of St. Paul; Campbeli’s Dissertation on Miracles; Sherlock’s Trial of the Witnesses, with 
Sequel; West on the Resurrection. In 1 vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 14s.), cloth, 10s. 


CHRISTIAN TREASURY. Consisting of the following Expositions and Treatises, Edited 

Eger viz:—Magee’s Discourses and Dissertations on the Scriptural Doctrines of Atone- 

nt and Sacrifice; Witherspoon’s Practica) Treatise on Regeneration; Boston’s Crook in the 

Lot; Guild’s Moses Unveiled; Guild’s Harmony ofall the Prophets; Less’s Authenticity, 

Uncorrupted Preservation, oa oe the New Testament; Stuart’s Letters on the 
Divinity of Christ. In 1 vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 122.), cloth, 8% 
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CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE TO THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT, revised 
and condensed by G. H. HANNAY, thick 18mo, beautifully | paps y (pub. at nad cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“* An extremely pretty and very cheap edition. It contains all that is useful in the original 
work, omitting only penpoetiens. conjunctions, &c., which can never be made available for 
purposes of reference. Indeed it is all that the Scripture student can desire."'—G i 


EVELYN’S RATIONAL ACCOUNT OF THE TRUE RELIGION, now first pub- 
lished from the original MS. in the Library at Wootton, edited, with Notes, by the Rev. R. M. 
Evanson, B.A., 2 vols. post 8vo. (uniform with his Diary), cloth, (pub. at 14. 18.), 73. 6d. 


° » the Acts and Monuments of the Church, edited b 
with upwards of 1000 wood illustrations, imperial 8vo, 
cloth (pub. at 3/. 13s. 6d.), 2/. 12s. 6d. 


: ETE RKS; with a Memoir of his Life his 
FULLER'S (REV: ANDRE gon at 11. 10s.), cloth, 15s, by 


GRAVES'S (DEAN) LECTURES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 8vo, New Edition (pub. 
at 13s.), cloth, 9s. 1846 


HALL'S (THE REV. ROBERT) COMPLETE WORKS, with a Memoir of his Life, by 
Dr. OLrintHUS GREGORY, and Observations on his Character asa Preacher, by JOHN FOSTER, 
Author of Essays on Popular Ignorance, &c. ; 6 vols. 8vo, handsomely printed, with beautiful 
Portrait (pub. at 3/. 16s.), cloth, contents lettered, 1/. 11s. 6d. 

The same, printed in a smaller size, 6 vols. nag 0 8vo, ll. 1s., cloth lettered. 

“ Whoever wishes to see the English language inits perfection must read the writings of that 
great Divine, Robert a He ey = beauties of JOHNsoN, ADDISON, and BURKE, 
without their imperfections.”—Duga ewart. 

**I cannot do better than refer the academic reader to the immortal works of Robert Hall. 
For moral grandeur, for Christian truth, and for sublimity, we may doubt whether they have 
their match in the sacred oratory of any age or povraren! Aligeiaibs barca Sedgwick. 

“The name of Robert Hall will be placed by posterity among the best writers of the age, as 
well as the most vigorous defenders of religious truth, and the brightest examples of Christian 
charity.”—Sir J. Maekintosh. 


‘HENRY'’S (MATTHEW) COMMENTARY ON THE PSALMS. Complete in one 
thick closely printed volume, post 8vo. with 26 illustrations on wood, cloth, (uniform with the 
Standurd Library), 48. 6d. 1852 


HILL'S (REV. ROWLAND) MEMOIRS, by his Friend, the Rev. W. Jones. Edited, 

. witha Preface, by the Rev. James SHERMAN (ROWLAND Hitt’s Successor as Minisier of 
or ge’) oe Second Fdition, carefully revised, thick post 8vo, fine steel Portrait (pub. 
at 10s.), cloth, 5s. 

HOPKINS'S (BISHOP) WHOLE WORKS, with a Memoir of the Author, and a v 
extensive general Index of Texts and Subjects, 2 vols, royal 8vo (pub. at 1. 4s.), cloth, 15s. 


— Hopkins’s works form of taemselves a sound body of divinity. He is clear, vehe- 
ment, and persuasive.” —Bickersteth. 


HORNE ON THE PSALMS, a Commentary on the Book of Psalms, in which their 
litera) sense aud metaphorical application is pointed out. New and elegant edition, complete 
in one volume, 8vo, cloth (pub, at os.). 6s. 6d. 


HUNTINGDON’'S (COUNTESS OF) LIFE AND TIMES. By a Member of the Houses 


of Shirley and Hastings. Sixth Thousand, with a copious Index. 2 large vols. 8vo, Portraits 
of the Countess, Whitfield, and Wesley (pub, at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 14s. id 


LEIGHTON’S (ARCHBISHOP) WHOLE WORKS; to which is _—_ a Life of the 


Author, by the Rev. N. T. Pearson. New Edition, 2 thick vols. 8vo, 
extra cloth, 16s. The only complete Edition. 


LEIGHTON'S COMMENTARY ON PETER; with Life by Pearson, complete in 1 
thick handsomely printed vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 9s. 


SAINTS. By the Rev. J. H. Newman and others, 


M'CRIE'S LIFE OF JOHN KNOX, with illustrations of the History of the Reformation 
in Scotland. New Edition with numerous Additions, and a Memoir, &c. by ANDREW eoei | 


ortrait (pub. at 1d. 4s.) 


Feap. 8vo (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ement an > 
Memoir of his Life, by the Rev. A. H. Kenny, D.D. 2 vols: ), cloth, 


“Discovers such deep research, yields 20 much valuable information, and affords so many 
helps to the refutation of error, as tv constitute the most valuable treasure of biblical 
of which a Christian scholar can be possessed.”—Christian Observer. 
MORE’S (HANNAH) LIFE. by the Rev. Henny THompson, post 8vo, printed unif 
with her works, Portrait, and Wood Engravings (pub. at 12s.), extra loti’ ee. Cadell, 
“This may be called the official editiog of Hannah More’s Life. It brings so much new and 
par are 
Of literary Gazette, 
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CATALOGUE OF 


MORE'S (HANNAH) WORKS, complete in 11 vols. foap. vo, with portrait and vig. 


cloth, 


MORE'S (HANNAH) SPIRIT OF PRAYER, feap. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at on), ae cloth, — 


THE Yer go OF CHRIST. With Additions by th 1 
MILNER'S HISTORY New Edition, revised, with additional hy the eltte 
Rev. T. GRANTHAM. B.D. 4 at 52s, reduced to is. 


MORES (HANNAH) PRACTICAL PIETY; Or the Influence of the Religion of the 
Heart on the Conduct of the Life, 3zmo, Porirait, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The only complete small edition. It was revised just before her death, and contains much 
improvement, which is copyright. 


: ACRED DR chiefly intended for Young People, to which 


with Ballads, Tales, 


MONTGOMERY, MEMOIRS OF JAMES, THE POET, inciuding Selections from 

his Coirespoudence, Remains in prose and verse, and Conversations on various subjects. 
Edited by Jonn HOLLAND and James EVERETT, 7 vols. post 8vo, with a fine portrait and 
oe toeach volume engraved on steel (in albi4 p ), cloth (pub, at 3/. 13s. 6d.), 


uhareonee (REV. JOHN) WORKS, with a Life of the Author, by the Rev. Ricrarp 


Cxcit, and an introduction by the Rev. T. CunwinGuam, M.A. imperial 8vo, with Portrait 
(pub. at 1/. 5s.), 15s. 


PALEY’S WORKS, in1 vol. ounsisting of his Natural Theology, Moral and Political 
Philosophy, Evidences of Christianity, Hore Paulin, Clergyman’s OF anion in visiting the 
Sick, &c. 8vo, handsomely printed in double columns (pub. at 10s. 6d.), cloth, 5s, 


RIDDLE’ S ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY; or Annals of the Christian Church 
m its Foundation to the Present Time ; containing a View of General Church History (in- 
Ceding Controversies, Sects, and Parties, Ecclesiastical Writers, &c.) 8vo, cloth (pub. at 
15s.), reduced to 7s. 6d. 
ROBINSON'S SCRIPTURE CHARACTERS; or, a Practical Improvement of the 
Princ oe 1 Histories of the Old and New Testament, 2 thick vols., 8vo, handsomely printed, 
og and Life of the Author, cloth lettered, (pub. at il. 1s. ); 10s. 6d. 


TT'S (REV. THOMAS) COMM ENTARY ON THE BIBLE, with the Author’s 
last Corrections and Improvements, and 84 beautiful Woodcut Illustrations and Maps. 3 —— 
imperial 8vo (pub. at 4/. 4s.), cloth, 1d. 16s. 


SIMEON'S WORKS, including his Skeletons of Sermons and Hore Homi-tien, or 

Discourses digested into one continued Series, and forming a Commentary upon every Book 
ef the Old and New Testament; to which are annexed an improved edition of Claude’s Essay 
on the Composition of a Sermon, and very comprehensive Indexes, edited by Rev. Toomas 
HoRNE, 21 vols. 8vo (pub, at 10/. 103.), cloth, 7d. 78. 


The following miniature editions of Simeon’s popular works are uniformly printed in 32mo, and 
bound in cloth 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ARMOUR, 9d. 
THE EXCELLENCY OF THE LITURGY, 94, 
THE OFFICES OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, 9d. 
HUMILIATION OF THE SON UF GOD; TWELVE SERMONS, &. 
APPEAL TO MEN OF WISDOM AND CANDOUR, 9d, 
DISCOURSES ON BEHALF OF THE JEWS, 1s, 6d, 
‘The works of Simeon, sept J 2536 discourses on the principal passages of the Old and 
New Testament will be found peculiarly adapted to assist the studies of the younger clergy in 


their preparation for the puis; they will likewise serve as a Body of Divinity; and are by 
many recommended as a Biblical Commentary, wel! adapted to be read in families.”—Lowndes. _ 


SMYTH'S (REV. DR.) EXPOSITION. OF VARIOUS PASSAGES OF HOLY 
SCRIPTURE, adapted to the Use of Familes, for every Day throughout the Year, 3 vols. 8vo 
(pub. at 1. Ls. 6d.), cloth, 9s. 1842 


SOUTHEY’S LETTERS, selected and edited by his son-in-law Jonn Woop Wartzr, 
B.D., 4 thick vols. post svo, cluth (pub. at 2/, 58.), 18s. 


SOUTH'’S (DR. ROGERT) SERMONS: to which are annexed the chief heads of the 
a a Biographical Memoir, and General Index, 2 vols. royal tvo (pub. at 1d. 4s. )» 


STEBBING’S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, Somths Diet of Angaburg, 
1530, to the present Century, 3 vols. 8vo (pub. at 163.), cloth,’ 12s. 


SPOTTISWOCDE'S HISTORY 
the Ricut REV. Dr. RussELL. Edited by 


TAYLOR'S . (JEREMY) COMPLETE WORKS, with an Essay, iographi 
Critical ; 3 large vols. imperial 8yo, cloth, — 
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TAYLOR'S (ISAAC OF ONGAR) NATURAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM, 
Tenth Edition, fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s 

“It is refreshing to us to meet with a work bearing, as this unquestionably does, the impress 

of bold, powerful, and original thought. Its most strikingly original views, however, never 

transgress the hounds of pure Protestant orthodoxy, or violate the spirit of truth and sober- 

ness; and yet it discusses topics constituting the very roat and hasis of those furious polemics 

which have shaken repeatedly the whole intellectual and moral world.’ —Athenaecum. 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) FANATICISM. Third Edition, carefully revised. Feap. 8vo 
clo 


“Tt isth+ reader's fault if he does not rise from the perusal ofauch a volume as the present 
awiser and a better man.— Eclectic Review. 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) SATURDAY EVENING, Seventh Edition. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

a * Saturday Evening,’ and ‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,’ are two noble productions.”"— 
's Magazine. 

TAYLOR'S (ISAAC) ELEMENTS OF THOUGHT, or concise Explanations, alpha- 
bcically arranged, of the principal Terms employed in the usual Branches of Intellectual 
2hilosophy. Ninth Edition. 12mo, cloth, 4s. 

“IMPSON'S KEY TO THE BIBLE, containing a Summary of Biblical Knowledge, 


and a Dictionary of all the principal Words in the O!d and New Testament, illustrated by three 
maps, and 174 beautitul woodcuts, 8vu, cloth lettered, (pub. at 14s.), 7s. 1853 


TOMLINE’S (BISHOP) ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY, Fourteenth 
Notes and Summary, bySTeEBBING. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth, lettered (pub. 
al ody 


TOMLINE’S (BISHOP) INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE,. 
OR ELEMENTS OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. Containing Proofs of the Authenticity 
and ore ae ofthe Holy Scriptures; a Summary of the History of the Jews; an Account of 
the Jewish Sects; anda brief Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and 
— —— Nineteenth Edition, elegantly printed on fine paper, 12mo (pub. at 5s. 6d.), 


‘‘ Well adapted as a manual for students in divinity, and may be read with advantage by the 
most experienced divine.”—A/arsh’s Lectures. 


¥ .N.) SERMONS; preached in the Parish Churches of Old and New 
of Brighton large type, 8vo, cloth, (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 5a. 


WILBERFORCE'S PRACTICAL VIEW OF CHRISTIANITY, With a comprehensive 


Memoir of the Author, by the Rev. T. Price, 18mo, printed in a large handsome type (pub. at 
6s.), gilt cloth, 2s. 6d. 1845 


Foreign Languages and Literature. 


INCLUDING 
CLASSICS AND TRANSLATIONS, CLASSICAL CRITICISM, DICTIONARIES 
GRAMMARS, COLLEGE AND SCHOOL BOOKS, ATLASES, &e. 


ATLASES.—A NEW GENERAL ATLAS, engraved by Stpnzy Hatt, demy folio, 
53 large Maps, with the Divisions and Boundaries carefully coloured, and a complete General 
Index. New Edition, corrected to the present time, half morocco, 2d, 12s. 6d. 


WILKINSON'S CLASSICAL AND SCRIPTURAL ATLAS, with Historical and 

Chronological Tahies, imperial 4to. New and improved Edition, 53 maps, coloured (pub. at 

4s.), half bound morocco, 1/, 11s, 6d. 1842. 

WILKINSON'S GENERAL ATLAS. New andimproved Edition, with all the Railroads 

inserted. Population according to the last Census, Parliamentary Returns, &c., imperial 4to. 

~ 4 Maps, coloured (pub. at 1/, 16/.), half hound morocco, ld. 5s. 1842 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, by Dr. Jaureson, an enlarged Edition, con- 
taining all the words of the Quarto Dictionary. Thick 8vo, neatly bound (pub. at Jis.) ar 


847 
BIBLIA HEBRAICA, EX EDITIONE VANDER HOOGHT. Recognovit J. D. ALLE- 
MAAD. Very thick 8vo, handsomely printed (pub. at 1/. 5s.), cloth, 10s.6d. Lond. Duncan, 185¢ 


BOURNE’S (VINCENT) POETICAL WORKS, Latin and English, 18mo (pub. at 
3s. Gd.), th, 2s. 6d. 1838 


the same, large paper, an elegant volume, 12mo (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 38.6d. 1838 


CICERO’S LIFE, FAMILIAR LETTERS, AND LETTERS TO ATTICus, 
by MippLeTon, MELMOTH, and HEBERDEN, complete in one thick vol. royal 8vo, 
(pub. at 4s.), cloth, 128, 1848 


Lu 

Persius, 
Juvenal, 
Martial, 
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CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. Edidit G. S. Complete in 1 very 
thick vol. royal 8vo (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 18s. = 
This comprehensive volume contains a library of the poetical Latin classics, correctly f: 
Printed from the tents, vis ;— Buipicla, by 


CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS, 


DAMMIi LEXICON GRACUM, HOMERICUM ET PINDARICUM., Cura Duncan, 

royal 4to, New Edition, printed on fine paper (pub. at 5/, 5s.), cloth, 12. 1s. 1849 

*An excellent work, the merits of which have been universally acknowledged by literary 
characters.”—Dr. Diddin. 


DEMOSTHENES, transla LRiAnp, the two vols. 8vo, complete in 1 vol. 12mo 
handsomely printed in double columns, in pear! type, portrait (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 


DONNEGAN'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON, enlarged; with examples, literally 
translated, selected from the classical authors. Fourth Edition, considerably enlarged, care- 
prow _—, and materially improved throughout; thick 8vo (1752 pages) (pub. at 2. 2.), 


D ENGLISH-ITALI i 
ENGLISH, AD ITALIAN RICTIONARY, 
pub. at 8.), 4s. 6d. 


HERMANN'S MANUAL OF THE POLITICAL ANTIQUITIES OF GREECE, 
Historically considered, translated from the German, 8vo (pub. at 15s.), 
Manual of Greek Antiquities is most Hist. Greece, 
vol. 1, p. 443. 


REV. H.) GREEK AND EN H ' 
pu 


LEMPRIERE'S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. Miniature Edition, containing a full 
Account of ail the Proper names mentioned in Ancient Authors, and much useful information 
respecting the uses and habits of the Greeks and Romans. New and complete Edition, 
elegantiy printed in pearl type, in 1 very thick vol. 18mo (pub. at 7s. 6d.), cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Livil HISTORIA, EX RECENSIONE DORAKENBORCHI! ET KREYSSIG; 
Et Annotationes CREVIERII, STROTHII, RUPERTI, et aliorum; Animadversiones NIEBUHRII, 
WACHSMUTHII, et suas addidit TRaAvERS Twiss, J. C. B. Coll. Univ. Oxon. Socius et Tutor. 
Cum Indice amplissimo, 4 vols. 8vo at 12. 188.), cloth, 1s. Oxford, 1841 
This is the best and most useful edition of Livy ever published in octavo, and it is preferred 
in all our universities and classical schools. 
Livy. Edited by Prenpevitie. Livii Historie libri quinque priores, with English 
Notes, by nf Ma ng New Edition, 12mo, neatly bo in roan, 5s. . 
the same, Books I to III, separately, cioth, 3s. 6d. 
the same, Books IV and V, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEWMAN'S PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF RHETORIC; or, the Principles and Rules of 
Style, with Examples. Sixth Edition, 12mo (pub, at 5s. 6d.), cloth 3s. 6d. 


OXFORD CHRONOLOGICAL TABLES OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, from the 
earliest Period to the present Time: in which all the great Events, Civil, Religious, Scientific, 
and Literary, of the various Nations of the World are placed, at one view, under the eye of t 
Reader in a Series of parallel columns, so as to exhibit the state of the whole Civilized Wor 
at any epoch, and at the same time form a continuous chain of History, with Genealogical 
Tables of all the principal Dynasties. Complete in 3 Sections; viz;—1. Ancient History, 
TI. Middle Ages. III. Modern History. ith a most complete Index to the entire w 
folio (pub. at 1/. 16s.), half- bound morocco, 1s. 

he above is also sold separately, as follows ;— 
THE MIDDLE AGES AND MODERN HISTORY, 2 parts in 1, folio (pub. at 1J. 2s. Gd.), 


sewed, 15s. 
MODERN HISTORY, folio (pub. at 12s.), sewed, 8s. 


PLUTARCH'S LIVES, by the LancHornes. Gomplete in 2 vols. 8vo. (pub. at 12. 1s.), 


RAMSHORN'S DICTIONA for th f 
84 


SCHOMANN’S HISTORY 
translated from the Latin, with complete Indes, (pubs at Son. 


A book of the same school and character as the works of HEEREN, BoEcKH, SCHLEGEL, & 
ELLENDT'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON TO SOPHOCLES, translated by 


Cary. 8vo, (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 6s. £ford, Talboys, 1841 


STUART'S HEBREW CHREST desi i 
This work, which was designed by its learned author to facilitate the study of Hebrew, has 


Bad a very extensive sale in America. 1t tormsa desirabl j Tammars, 
end is sufficient to complete the system of te that 


TAYLOR'S (ISAAC, iti 
ONGAR) HOME EDUCATION new and enlargnd edition, 


TROLLOPE’S (REV. WM.) ANALECTA TH 
> at one view the compara’ t 
on disputed texts, 2 very thick vols., 8vo, cloth lettered, (pub, 
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TACITUS, (the Latin Text), complete, from the Text of Brorrer, with his oa agree 
Notes in English, edited, for the use of Schools and Colleges, by A. J. VALPY, M 
post 8vo, (pub. at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 10s. 6d. 


TERENTIUS, CUM NOTIS VARIORUM, CURA ZEUNII, cura GILEs ; accel, Fates 
Complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo, (pub. at 16s.), cloth, 8s. 


VIRGIL, EOWARDSS SCHOOL EDITION. Virgilii Zneis, cura Epwagps, et 


janze, or Notes and Questio * = to the middle Forms in Schools, 2 vols in 1, 
ame, pened in cloth (pub. at 6s. 6d.), 3s 


#,* Either the Text or Questions may be had separately (pub. at 3s. 6d.), 2s. 6d. 


WILSON'S (JAMES PROFESSOR OF FRENCH IN ST. GREGORY'S COLLEGE) 

ENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY, containing full Expla- 
nations, Definitions, Synonyms, Idioms, Proverbs, Terms of Art and Science, and Rules of 
Pronunciation in each guage. Compiled from the Dictionaries of the oomanypes » BOWYER, 
CHaMBAUD, GARNER, LAVEAUX, DES CARKIERES and FAIN, JOHNSON WALKER. 
llarge closely printed vol. imperial 8vo, (pub. at 2/. 2s.), cloth, 18s. 


XENOPHONTIS OPERA, GR. ET LAT. SCHNEIDER! ET ZEUN Accedit Inder 
(Porson and ELMSLEY’s Edition), 10 vols, 12mo, handsomely printed in a large type, done 
_ Up in 5 vols. (pub. at 4/. 10s.), cloth, 18s, 1841 
——— the same, large paper, 10 vols. qrewn 8vo, done up in 5 vols. cloth, 1. 5s. 
Tee WHOLE WORKS, translated by §PELMAN and others. The only com- 
lete Edition, 1 thick vol. 8vo, portrait, (pyb. at 15s.), cloth, 10s, 


Pobels, WHorks of Fiction, Light Meading. 


CRUIKSHANK “AT HOME;” a New nels Album of Endless Entertainment, con- 
sisting of a Series of Tales and Sketches by the most popular Authors, with numerous clever and 
humorous Illustrations on Wood, by CRUIKSHANK and SEymour. Also, CRUIKSHANK’S 
ODD VOLUME, OR BOOK OF VARIETY. Illustrated by Two Odd.-Fellows—SEYMOUR 
and CRUIKSHANK. Together 4 vols. in 2, fcap. 8vo, (pub. at 2/. 18s.), cloth, gilt, 10s. 6d. 1845 

HOWITT'S (WILLIAM) GERMAN EXPERIENCES. Addressed to the English, both 

oers Abroad and Stayers at Home. 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, (pub. at 6s.), cloth, 3s. -. 1844 
MARRYATS (CAPT.) POOR JACK. Illustrated by 46 large and exquisitely beautiful 
Engravings on Wood, after the masterly Designs of CLARKSON STANFIBLD, rw 1 hand- 
some vol. royal 8vo, (pub. at 14s.), gilt cloth, 9s. 

MARRYAT'S PIRATE AND THE THREE CUTTERS. 8vo, witu 20 most splendid 


line Engravings, after STANFIELD, engraved on Steel by Cuanigs HgATH b. 
ée.), gilt cloth, 6d. , 7 (0 pu 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) PRIVATEER'S MAN 6? ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
new edition, illustrated with 8 highly finished line Engravings on steel, in the manner of 
Stothard, feap. 8vo. gilt cloth, 5s. 


MARRYAT'S (CAPT.) MASTERMAN READY, or the Wreck of the Pacific (written 
for Young People). New edition, complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo. with 92 beautiful engravings 
on wood, Brtrrsy extra, gilt, 6s. 18356 


MARRYAT'S MISSION, 0B SCENES IN AFRICA. (Written fer Young People). 
New edition, fcap. 8vo, with 8 Illustrations on wood by GiLBERT & DALZIEL, cloth, ex. gilt, 5s. 


MARRYAT’S SETTLERS IN CANADA. (Written for Young People). New edition, 
feap. 8vo., with 10 Illustrasions on wood by GILBERT and DAaLzizL, cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 


MAYHEW'S IMAGE OF HIS FATHER; or, One Boy is More Trouble than a Dozen 
Girls; a Tale, with 12 capital Engravings by Pu1z. New Edition, ir 1 vol. post 8vo. cloth gilt, 
(pub. at 7s.), reduced to 3s. 6d. 


MILLER'S GODFREY MALVERN, OR THE LIFE OF AN AUTHOR. By the 
Author of ‘* Gideon Giles,” ** Royston Gower,’ Day in the Woods,” &c. &c. 2 vols. in} 
8vu, with 24 clever Illustrations by Pu1z (pub. at 13s.), cloth, 6s. 6d. 1843 
“This work has a tone and an individuality which distinguishes it from all others, and cannot 
be read without sea Mr. Miller has the forms and colours of rustic life more completely 
under his control than any of his predecessors.””—.Athenaeum. 


MITFORD'S (MISS) OUR VILLAGE; comnlete in 2 vols. post 8vo, a Series of Rurai 
‘ales and Sketches. New Edition, beautiful W evdcuts, gilt cloth, 10s. 


SKETCHES FR By HeNnDEIK Con . 8 12 
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Juvenile and Llementary Wooks, Grpmnastics, Ke. 


ALP EDS. Illustrated by Figures seleeted from the works of the 
or 24 spirited BERGHEM, REMBRANDT, Cuyp, 
Pav Porrer, &c. and with initial letters by Mk. SHaw, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 4s. sags 


the same, the Plates coloured, gilt cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 5s. 


NTH or Mythology of all Nations; especially for 
Pinnock. 18mo, with 30 pleasing Lithographs (pub. at 33.), cloth, 2s. 1847 


, N RALIST, orCountry Walks in Spring, Summer, Autumn, 
OR Winter, 80 beautifully executed Woodeuts (pub. at 7s. 6d.), 
edges, 32. 


F IVALRY; or, Evenings with the Chroniclers; square 16mo, 
(pub. at 43. 6d.), 3s. 6d. 


EVANS’S TRUE TALES OF THE OLDEN TIME, selected from Frotssant. Third 
Edition, handsomely printed, 16 fine woodcuts, square 16mo, gilt cloth, (pub. at 4s. 6d.), 3s. 6d 


GAMMER GRETHEL’S FAIRY TALES AND POPULAR STORIES, translated from 
the German of Grim (containing 12 Fairy Tales), post 8vo, numerous Woodcuts by GEoRGE 


CRUIKSHANK (pub. at 7s, 6d.), cloth gilt, 5s. 1846 
GOOD-NATURED BEAR. A Story for Children of all Ages, by R. H. Horns. Square 
8vo, Plates (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s., or with the Plates coloured, 4s. 1850 


cloth, 3s. 6¢., or Plates coloured, 4s. 6d. 


ITT’ RY) CHILD'S PICTURE AND VERSE BOOK, commonly called 
Book translated into English Verse, with French and Germen Verses 
opposite, forming a Triglott, square 12mo, with 100 large Wood Engravings (pub. at 10s. 6d.), 
extra Turkey cloth, gilt edges, 5s. 1845 


This is one of the most elegant juvenile books ever produced, and has the novelty of being iz 
three languages. 
ST {TTI F THE OLDEN TIME; 2 Series of 29 exquisitely grace- 
Nursery Rhymes, small 4to, elegantly bound in ely 58. 


’ KSPEARE, desi ed prin cipally for the use of Young Per- 

Lams), Sixth E ion, with 20 iarge and beau- 
eae Engravings, from Designs by HARVEY, fcap. 8vo., (pub. at 7s. 6s), cloth gilt, 
3s. 


t £&. L. TRAITS AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. A Series of Tales addressed to 
Young People. By L. E. L. (Miss Lannos). Fourth Edition, fcap. 8vo, with a beautiful 
Portrait engraved on Steel (pub. at 5s.), gilt cloth, 3s. 1645 


LOUDON'S (MRS.) ENTERTAINING NATURALIST ; bein popular Descriptions, 
Tales and Anecdotes of more than 500 Animals, comprehending all the Quadrupeds, Birds, 


Fishes, Reptiles, Insects, &c., of which a knowledge is indispensable in Polite Education. 


Titustrated by upwards of 500 beautiful Woodcuts, by Bewick, HARVEY, WHIMPER, and 
others, post Svo, gilt cloth, 6s, 


MARTIN AND WESTALL'S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE BIBLE; the letter- 
_— hy the Rev. Hopart CAUNTER, 8vo, 144 extremely beautiful Wood Engravings by the 
rst Artists ——_ reduced copies of MaRrtin’s celebrated Pictures, Belshazzar’s Feast, 
The Deluge, Fall of Nineveh, &c.), cloth gilt, gilt edges, reduced to 12s. 
A most elegant present to young people. 


MARRYAT’S MASTERMAN READY, PRIVATEER’S MAN, MISSION, and SETTLERS 
see previous page. 
MERRY TA LES FOR LITTLE FOLK; illustrated with upwards of Two Hundred and 


ood Engravings ; new and improved edition, elegantly printed, extra cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
*,* Th is highly popular volume contains 40 different Stories of the oiden time. 


PERCY TALES OF THE KINGS OF ENCLAND; Stories of Camps and Battle-fields, 
Wars, and Victories (modernized from HoLInsHED, Froissarr, ard the other Clironiclers) 
2 vols. inl, square 12mo. (Parley size.) Fourth Edition, considerably improved, completed 
with 16 exceedingly beautiful Wood Engravangs (pub. at 99.) 
c 58. 

This beautiful volume has enjoyed a large share of success, and deservedly. 

ROBIN HOOD AND HIS MERRY FORESTERS. By Stepuen Percy. Square 12mo, 
8 Illustrations by GILBERT (pub. at 5s.), cloth, 3s. 6¢., or with coloured Plates, 5s. 1850 

SHERWOOD'S (MRS.) ROBERT AND FREDERICK; a Tale ior Youth, feap. 8vo, 
with 20 highly finished wood Engravings, cloth, gilt edges, {pub. at 9s. 6d.), ene tn. 6d. 


GRIMIM’'S TALES FROM EASTERN LANDS. Square 12mo, Plates (pub. at 5s.) 
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REYNARD THE FOX, THE MOST DELECTABLE HISTORY OF. Square 12mo, 
with 24 Etchings by EvVERDINGEN, extra gilt cloth, (pub. at 6s.), 48.5 or, with plates co- 
loured, extra cloth, gilt edges, ( pub, at 8s.), 6s. 


TALES FROM), mare 16mo, plates, extra cloth 
SPENSER pe edges, 4a. 6d.), 33, 6d. 


STRICKLAND’S (MISS JANE) EDWARD EVELYN. A Tale of the Rebellion of 1745; 
to which is added, ‘‘ The Peasant’s Tale,” by JEFFERYS TAYLOR, fcap. 8vo, 2 fine Plates 
(pub. at 5s.), cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. 1849 


TALES OF THE GENII; or the delightful Lessons of Horam, the Son of Asmar, b 
SiR CHARLES MORRELL. New Edition, collaied and edited by Philojuvenis, post 8vo. wi 
numerous woodcuts and 8 steel engravings in the manner of Stothard, cloth extra just ready, 5s. 


TOMKIN'S BEAUTIES OF ENGLISH POETRY, selected for the use of Youth, and 
designed to inculcate the Practice of Virtue. Twentieth Edition, with considerable additions, 
— > aad elegantly printed, with a beautiful Fronispiece after Harvey, elegant, gilt 
edge 


SKETCHES FROM FLEMISH LIFE, by Henprick Conscrencr, square 1?mo, 
piates, cloth, gilt edges (pub. at 6s.), 3s. Gd. 


HMusic and Musical orks. 


THE MUSICAL LIBRARY. A Selection of the best Vocal and Instrumental Music, 
both English and Foreign, Edited by W. AyRTON, Esq., of the Opera House. 8 vols. folio, 
comprehending more than 400 pieces of Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. 
at 4/. 4s8.), sewed, Lls. 6d, 

Vocal and Instrumental may be had separately, each in 4 vols. 16s, 


MUSICAL CABINET AND HARMONIST. A Collection of Classical and Popular 
Vocal and instrumental Music; com — Selections trom the best productions of all the 
Great Masters ; English, Scotch, and Irish Melodies ; with many of the National Airs of other 
Countries, embracing Overtures, Marches, Rondos, Quadrilles, Waltzes, and Gallopades ; 
also Madrigals, Duets, and Glees; the whole adapted either for the Voice, the Piano-forte, the 
Harp or the Organ; with Pieces occasionally for the Finte and Guitar, under the superinten- 
dence of an eminent Professor. 4 vols. small folio, comprehending more than 300 pieces of 
Music, beautifully printed with metallic types (pub. at 2/. 2s.), sewed, 16s. 


The contents of the work are quite different from the Musical Library, and the intrinsic merit 
of the selection is equal. 


MUSICAL GEM; a Collection of 300 Modern Songs, Duets, Glees, &c. by the most 
celebrated Composers of the present ¢ay, adapted for the Voice, Flute, or Violin (edited 
by Joun Parky). 3 vols. in 1, 8vo, with a beautifully engraved Title, and a very richly illu- 
minated Frontispiece (pub. at 1d. 1s.), cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 1841 

The above capital collection contains a great number of the best copyright pieces, including 
some of the most popular songs of Lraham, Bishop, &c, It forms a most attractive volume. 


Medicine, Surgery, Anatomy, Chemistry, 
Ke. 


BATEMAN AND _WILLAN'S DELINEATIONS OF CUTANEOUS DISEASES, 
4to. containing 72 Plates, beautifully and very accurately coloured under the superintendence 

an eminent Professional Gentleman (DR. CARSWELL }, (pub. at 123.), half bound mor. 

1840 


‘*Dr, Bateman’s valuable work has done more to extend the knowledge of cutaneous diseases 
than any other that has ever appeared.”—Dr. 4. T. Thompson. 


BEHR'S HAND-BOOK OF ANATOMY, by Birrutr (Demonstrator at Guy’s Hospital), 
thick 12mo, closely printed, cloth lettered (pub. at 10s. Gd.), 3s. Gd. 1846 


BOSTOCK’'S (DR.) SYSTEM OF PHYSIOLOGY, comprising a Complete View of 
the present state of the Science. Fourth Edition, revised corrected throughout, 8vo, (900 
pages), (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 8s. 1834 


ited eee OF MIDWIFERY. Tenth and best Edition, thick 8vo, cloth 
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ee LAMARTINE'S THREE MONTHS IN POWER; a History of his Political Site. 


CATALOGUE OF NEW BOOKS. 


CELSUS DE MEDICINA. Edited by E. Miucan, M cum Indice ax ex 
Targe. Thick 8vo, Frontispiece, (pub. at 1és.), cloth, 

“a is the very best edition of Celsus. It contains pod and medical notes, satlliaity to 
the practice of this eget, ; a parallel Table of ancient and modern Medical terms, synonymes, 
weights, measures, &c. and. indeed, everything which can be useful to the Medical Student; 
together with a singularly extensive Index. 


ELLIOTSON’S (DR.) HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY, illustrated with numerous woodcuts, 
fifth edition, thick 8vo. cloth, (pub. at 2/. 2s.), 10s. 


LAWRENCE'S | LECTURES ON COMPARATIVE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
D THE NATURAL HISTORY OP MAN. New a, ee post 8vo, witha 
Freniicetnes of Portraits, engraved on Steel, and 12 Plates, cloth, 5s. 


LAWRENCE (W.) ON THE DISEASES OF THE EYE. Third Edition, revised and 

enlarged. 8vo, (820 closely printed pages), (pub, at 1/. 4s.), cloth, 10s. 6d. 1844 
LEY'S (DR.) ESSAY ON THE CROUP. 8vo, 5 Plates (pub. at 15s.), cloth, 3s. 6d. 1836 
NEW LONDON SURGICAL POCKET BOOK. Thick royal 18mo. (pub. at 12s.), half 


bound, 5s 


PARIS” TREATISE ON let AND THE DIGESTIVE rincrions, 
Edition (pub. at 12s.), cloth, 5s 


PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE PISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
Fourth Edition, Plates, thick 8vo (pub. at li. 1s ), cloth, 6s 


SINCLAIR'S (SIR JOHN) CODE OF HEALTH AND 
complete in 1 thick vol. 8vo, Portrait (pub. at 1/.), cloth, 7. 

SOUTH'S DESCRIPTION OF THE BONES; with their several 
with each other, and with the Muscles, specially adapted for — in Anatomy, numerous 
Woodcuts, third edition, 12mo, cloth lettered (pub. at 72.), 3s. 6d. , 1837 


STEPHENSON'S MEDICAL. ZOOLOGY AND MINERALOGY ; including also an 


Account = nimal and Mineral Poisons. 45 coloured Plates, royal ub. at 21. 2s. 


WOODVILLE'S MEDICAL BOTANY. Third Edition, enlarged by Str W. Jackson 
OOKER. 5 vols. 4to, with 310 Plates, ong ved by SOWERBY, most carefully coloured (pub. 

102, 10s.), half-bound 5l. 58. e Fifth, or Supplementary Volume, entirely by Sir 
wW.J. complete the cid Editions. 4to, 36 coloured Piates (pub, at 


Mathematics. 


GRADLEY'S GEOMETRY, PERSPECTIVE, AND PROJECTION, for the = ~ 
tists. 8 Plates and numerous Woodcuts ard at 7s.), cloth, 5s 

EUCLIDS six ELEMENTARY BOOKS Dz. Larpwes, with an Explanatory 

ny, » Geometrical on Solid Geometry. 8vo, N Edition, 


wag oe MECHANICS FOR PRACTICAL MEN;; including Treatises on the 
and Resolution of at; S the Centre of Gravity; and the Mechanical Powers; 
‘ourth Edition, greatly 


fitustrated | d'by Examples and Designs. improved, 8vo, (pub. at 15s.), 
78. 6d. 


A great mechanical treasure.”—Dr. Birkbeck. 


BOOKS PRINTED UNIFORM WITH THE STANDARD LIBRARY. 
CHILLINGWORTH'S RELIGION OF PROTESTANTS. 500 pp. 8». 6d. 


CARY'S TRANSLATION ¢ OF DANTE. (Upwards of 600 pages), extra blue eloth, 


ost Svo, sewed, 2s. 


MACLISE'S COMPARATIVE QSTEOLOGY ; demonstrating the Archetype Skeleton 


STANDARD LIGRARY, CYCLOPEDIA. OF POLITICAL, CONSTITUTIONAL 


The Compiler, Mk. GEoRGE Lona, is one of the most aa Scholars of the day. 
MICHELET'S H HISTORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, translated by C. Cocxs, 


STARLING'S (MISS) NOBLE DEEDS OF WOMAN, or Examples of Female Courage, 
and enlarged and improved, two very beautiful Fron- 


PRINTED BE MARBIVON AMA SONS. ST. MARTIN'S LAER. 
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